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PREFATORY. 


^9^71  N  issuing  the  concluding  volume  of  these  Biographical 
Sketches^  we  have  little  to  add  to  what  we  prefaced  to  the 
first  volume. 

A  number  of  the  sketches  are  of  comparatively  little 
importance,  historically,  containing  as  they  do  not  much  else 
than  private  family  details  ;  and,  while  an  apology  may  be 
due  for  admitting  them  into  a  Historical  Scries,  yet,  they  have  a 
certain  value  as  records  of  some  of  the  oldest  pioneer  families, 
which  may  sufficiently  justify  their  publication.  We  are  not 
without  hope,  too,  that  some  Genealogical  Society  in  this  Ohio 
Valley  may  yet  be  grateful  to  us  for  preserving  what  we  have 
been  tempted  to  reject.  So,  trusting  in  this  hope,  and  not  on 
present  appreciation,  we  give  all  the  sketches  which  Mr.  Mc- 
Bride  selected  for  publication,  even  though  some  of  them  are 
only  of  local  and  personal  interest. 

In  one  case  only — the  sketch  of  Captain  John  Cleves 
Symmes — have  we  deemed  it  proper  to  omit  any  considerable  por- 
tion of  Mr.  McBride's  manuscript.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in 
the  "  Theory  of  Concentric  Spheres,'^  and  most  of  his  sketch  was 
taken  up  with  an  argument  in  its  defense.  This  we  have 
thought  entirely   unnecessary  at   this  day,  and  it   has   therefore 
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been  omitted.  The  genealogy  of  the  Symmes  family  has  been 
corrected  with  the  assistance  of  Rev.  Francis  M.  Symmes, 
of  Lebanon,  Indiana,  and  some  details  added.  The  account  of 
the  Captain's  own  family  has  been  considerably  extended  with 
the  aid  of  his  son  Americus  Symmes. 

We  desire  to  express  our  obligations  also  to  Mr.  John  W. 
Erwin  and  Mr.  Thomas  Millikin,  of  Hamilton,  for  their 
ever-ready  assistance  in  supplying  dates,  names,  etc.,  left  blank 
in  the  manuscript. 
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VIII. 

Robert  McClellan. 


WILLIAM,  ROBERT  and  JOHN  McCLEL- 
LAN  were  sons  of  a  pioneer  farmer,  who,  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  lived  in  a  part  of  Cum- 
berland county,  Pennsylvania,  which  is  now  embraced  in 
Franklin  county,  at  the  base  of  the  Cove  or  North 
mountain,  near  where  the  town  of  Mercersburgh  now 
is.  Here  the  boys  were  schooled  in  all  the  arts  of  wood- 
craft and  inured  to  all  the  hardships  of  frontier  life. 

On  reaching  a  suitable  age — an  early  one,  as  back- 
woods boys  are  precocious  in  such  matters — the  boys 
obtained  employment  as  pack-horse  men.  The  settle- 
ment of  the  country  on  the  Monongahela  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Pittsburgh  (a  region  known  as  the 
''Backwoods"  of  Pennsylvania),  had  been  but  recently 
commenced.     There  were  no  iron-works  at  that  time 


*The  family  always  wrote  their  name  McClellan.  Washington 
Irving  in  his  Astoria  erroneously  gives  it  M'Lellan,  and  John  McDon- 
ald, in  his  Biographical  Sketches,  McLelland. 
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west  of  the  mountains,  nor  had  the  rich  salt  springs 
of  the  Kanawha  and  Muskingum  been  discovered.  So 
that  these  indispensable  articles,  and  all  other  stores  for 
the  use  of  the  settlers  and  their  guardians,  the  soldiers 
at  the  frontier  forts,  had  to  be  transported  from  the 
towns  east  of  the  mountains,  to  which  wagon  roads 
had  been  made,  on  pack-horses. 

Each  pack-horse  had  a  pack-saddle,  on  which  the 
load  was  lashed  with  a  rope.  Two  men  could  man- 
age from  ten  to  fifteen  horses,  each  carrying  about  two 
hundred  pounds  weight,  by  tying  the  horses  in  single 
file,  one  man  taking  charge  of  the  leader  and  directing 
the  way,  the  other  following  with  the  last  and  keeping 
an  eye  on  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  loads,  and  urg- 
ing on  any  that  appeared  to  lag.  In  this  manner  all 
their  merchandise  was  transported  along  the  narrow, 
winding  paths,  through  the  rocky  mountain  defiles. 
All  the  horses  were  provided  with  bells,  which,  during 
the  day  when  on  the  route,  were  mufiled  with  grass  or 
leaves,  except  the  leader.  At  night  all  the  bells  were 
unmufiied,  hopples  made  of  hickory  withs  were  put  on 
the  horses,  and  they  were  turned  loose  into  the  woods 
to  supplement  their  scanty  supper  with  what  pasturage 
they  could  find.  In  the  morning  they  could  easily  be 
found,  the  sound  of  the  bells  indicating  their  where- 
abouts. They  seldom,  however,  strayed  far  from  the 
camp-fires. 

In  this  occupation  the  McClellan  boys  were  engaged 
for  several  years  after  the  Revolutionary  War. 
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In  1790,  Robert's  restless  disposition  led  him  to 
seek  adventures  and  more  congenial  ocupation  farther 
west.  His  personal  prowess  and  skill  in  woodcraft 
soon  found  such  occupation  for  him.  He  entered  the 
service  in  the  army  in  the  capacity  of  a  spy  or  ranger 
at  Fort  Gower,  a  stockade  fort  which  had  been  erected 
by  Governor  Dunmore,  in  1774,  just  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Hockhocking,  on  the  Ohio,  at  that  time  occu- 
pied by  troops  under  General  Josiah  Harmar. 

One  of  his  adventures  at  this  time  is  given  by  Rev. 
James  B.  Finlev,  in  his  Autobiography^  as  related  by  the 
venerable  General  John  Sanderson,  of  Lancaster. 

We  give  it  in  his  own  language,  in  full,  as  a  fair 
specimen  of  spy-life  : 

As  early  as  the  year  1790,  the  block-house  and  stockade  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Hockhocking  river  was  a  frontier  post  for  the 
hardy  pioneers  of  the  North-Western  Territory.  There  na- 
ture was  in  her  undisturbed  livery  of  dark  and  thick  forests, 
interspersed  with  green  and  flowing  prairies.  Then  the  forest 
had  not  heard  the  sound  of  the  woodman's  ax,  nor  had  the  plow 
of  the  husbandman  opened  the  bosom  of  the  earth.  Then  the 
beautiful  prairies  waved  their  golden  bloom  to  the  God  of  na- 
ture ;  and  among  the  most  luxuriant  of  these  were  those  which 
lay  along  the  Hockhocking  valley,  and  especially  that  portion  of 
it  on  which  the  town  of  Lancaster  now  stands.  This  place, 
for  its  beauty,  its  richness  of  soil,  and  picturesque  scenery,  was 
selected  as  a  location  for  an  Indian  village.  This  afforded  a 
suitable  place  for  the  gambols  of  the  Indian  sportsman,  as  well 
as  a  central  spot  for  concentrating  the  Indian  warriors. 
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Here  the  tribes  of  the  west  and  north  met  to  counsel,  and 
from  this  spot  led  forth  the  war-path  in  different  directions. 
Upon  one  of  these  occasions,  when  the  war  spirit  moved  might- 
ily among  those  sons  of  nature,  and  the  tomahawk  leaped  in 
its  scabbard,  and  the  spirits  of  their  friends,  who  had  died  on  the 
field  of  battle,  visited  the  warrior  in  his  night  visions  and  called 
loudly  for  revenge,  it  was  ascertained  at  the  garrison  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Hockhocking  river,  that  the  Iiidians  were  gather- 
ing in  great  numbers  for  the  purpose  of  striking  a  blow  on  some 
post  of  the  frontiers.  To  meet  this  crisis,  two  of  the  most  skilled 
and  indefatigable  spies  were  dispatched  to  watch  their  movements 
and  report.  White  and  McClellan,  two  spirits  that  never 
quailed  at  danger,  and  as  unconquerable  as  the  Lybian  lion,  in 
the  month  of  October,  and  on  one  of  those  balmy  days  of 
Indian  summer,  took  leave  of  their  fellows  and  moved  on 
through  the  thick  plum  and  hazel  bushes  with  the  noiseless 
tread  of  the  panther,  armed  with  their  unerring  and  trusty  rifles. 
They  continued  their  march,  skirting  the  prairies,  till  they 
reached  that  most  remarkable  prominence,  now  known  by  the 
name  of  Mount  Pleasant,  the  western  termination  of  which  is 
a  perpendicular  cliff  of  rocks  of  some  hundreds  feet  high,  and 
whose  summit,  from  a  western  view,  towers  to  the  clouds  and 
overlooks  the  vast  plain  below.  When  this  point  was  gained, 
our  hardy  spies  held  a  position  from  which  they  could  see  every 
movement  of  the  Indians  below  in  the  valley.  Every  day 
added  a  new  accession  of  warriors  to  the  company.  They  wit- 
nessed their  exercises  of  horse-racing,  running  foot-races,  jump- 
ing, throwing  the  tomahawk,  and  dancing — the  old  sachems 
looking  on  with  their  Indian  indifference,  the  squaws  engaged  in 
their  usual  drudgery,  and  the  children  in  their  playful  gambols. 
The  arrival  of  a  nqw  war-party  was  greeted  with  terrible  shouts, 
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which,,  striking  the  mural  face  of  Mount  Pleasant,  were  driven 
back  in  the  various  indentations  of  the  surrounding  hills,  pro- 
ducing reverberations  and  echoes  as  if  ten  thousand  fiends  were 
gathered  at  a  universal  levee.  Such  yells  would  have  struck 
terror  to  the  hearts  of  those  unaccustomed  to  Indian  revelry. 
To  our  spies  this  was  but  martial  music — strains  which  waked 
their  watchfulness,  and  newly  strung  their  veteran  courage. 
From  their  early  youth  they  had  been  always  on  the  frontier, 
and  were  well  practiced  in  all  the  subtility,  craft,  and  cunning 
of  Indian  warfare,  as  well  as  the  ferocity  and  bloodthirsty  nature 
of  these  savage  warriors.  They  were,  therefore,  not  likely  to 
be  insiiared  by  their  cunning,  nor  without  a  desperate  conflict  to 
fall  victims  to  their  scalping-knifes  or  tomahawks.  On  several 
occasions,  small  parties  left  the  prairie  and  ascended  the  mount 
from  the  eastern  side.  On  these  occasions  the  spies  would  hide 
in  the  deep  fissures  of  the  rocks  on  the  west,  and  again  leave 
their  hiding-places  when  their  uninvited  and  unwelcome  visitors 
had  disappeared. 

For  food  they  depended  on  jerked  venison  and  corn  bread, 
with  which  their  knapsacks  were  well  stored.  They  dare  not 
kindle  a  fire,  and  the  report  of  one  of  their  rifles  would  bring 
upon  them  the  entire  force  of  the  Indians.  For  drink  they  de- 
pended on  some  rain-water  which  still  stood  in  the  hollows  of 
some  of  the  rocks;  but  in  a  short  time  this  store  was  ex- 
hausted, and  McClellan  and  White  must  abandon  their  enter- 
prise or  find  a  new  supplw  To  accomplish  this  most  hazardous 
enterprise,  McClellan,  being  the  oldest,  resolved  to  make  the 
attempt  ;  and  with  his  trusty  rifle  in  his  hand  and  their  two 
canteens  strung  across  his  shoulders,  he  cautiously  descended, 
by  a  circuitous  route,  to  the  prairie,  skirting  the  hills  on  the 
north,  and  under  covert  of  the   hazel   thickets  he  reached  the 
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river, and  turning  a  bold  point  of  a  hill,  he  found  a  beautiful  spring 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  river,  now  known  bv  the  name  of  the 
Cold  Spring,  on  the  farm  of  D.  Talmadge,  Esq.  He  filled  his 
canteens  and  returned  in  safety  to  his  watchful  companion.  It 
was  now  determined  to  have  a  fresh  supply  of  water  every  day, 
and  this  duty  was  performed  alternately. 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  after  White  had  filled  his  canteens, 
he  sat  a  few  minutes  watching  the  limpid  element  as  it  came 
gurgling  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  when  the  light  sound  of 
footsteps  caught  his  practiced  ear,  and  upon  turning  round  he 
saw  two  squaws  within  a  few  feet  of  him.  Upon  turning  the  jut 
of  the  hill,  the  eldest  squaw  gave  one  of  those  far-reaching  whoops 
peculiar  to  Indians.  White  at  once  comprehended  his  perilous  sit- 
uation. If  the  alarm  should  reach  the  camps  or  town,  he  and  his 
companion  must  inevitably  perish.  Self-preservation  compelled 
him  to  inflict  a  noiseless  death  on  the  squaws,  and  in  such  a 
manner  as,  if  possible,  to  leave  no  trace  behind.  Ever  rapid  in 
thought  and  prompt  in  action,  he  sprang  upon  his  victims  with 
the  rapidity  and  power  of  the  lion,  and  grasping  the  throat  of 
each  sprang  into  the  river.  He  thrust  the  head  of  the  eldest 
under  the  water.  While  making  strong  efforts  to  submerge  the 
younger,  who,  however,  powerfully  resisted  him,  and  during  the 
short  struggle  with  this  young  athlete,' to  his  astonishment  she 
addressed  him  in  his  own  language,  though  in  almost  inarticulate 
sounds.  Releasing  his  hold  she  informed  him  that  she  had  been 
a  prisoner  for  ten  years,  and  was  taken  from  below  Wheeling, 
and  that  the  Indians  had  killed  all  the  family,  and  that  her 
brother  and  herself  were  taken  prisoners,  but  he  succeeded  on 
the  second  night  in  making  his  escape.  During  this  narrative 
White  had  drowned  the  elder  squaw,  and  had  let  her  float  off 
with  the    current,  where  it  would  not   propably  be  found  out 
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soon.  .  He  now  directed  the  girl  to  follow  him,  and  with  his 
usual  speed  and  energy  pushed  for  the  mount.  They  had 
scarcely  gone  half  way  when  they  heard  the  alarm  cry  some 
quarter  of  a  mile  down  the  stream.  It  was  supposed  some 
party  of  Indians,  returning  from  hunting,  struck  the  riyer  just 
as  the  body  of  the  squaw  floated  past.  White  and  the  girl  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  mount,  where  McClellan  had  been  no 
indiflcrcnt  spectator  to  the  sudden  commotion  among  the  Indi- 
ans. The  prairie  parties  of  warriors  were  seen  immediately  to 
strike  off  in  every  direction,  and  White  and  the  girl  had  scarcely 
arrived  before  a  party  of  some  twenty  warriors  had  reached  the 
eastern  acclivity  of  the  mount,  and  were  cautiously  and  care- 
fully keeping  under  cover.  Soon  the  spies  saw  their  swarthy 
foes  as  they  glided  from  tree  to  tree,  and  rock  to  rock,  ti!l  their 
position  was  surrounded,  except  on  the  west  perpendicular  side, 
and  all  hope  of  escape  was  cut  off.  In  this  perilous  condition, 
nothing  was  left  but  to  sell  their  lives  as  dear  as  possible,  and 
this  they  resolved  to  do,  and  advised  the  girl  to  escape  to  the 
Indians  and  tell  them  she  had  been  taken  prisoner.  She  said  : 
"  No  !  death  to  me,  in  the  presence  of  my  own  people,  is  a 
thousand  times  sweeter  than  captivity  and  slavery.  Furnish  me 
with  a  gun,  and  I  will  show  you  I  can  fight  as  well  as  die. 
This  place  I  leave  not.  Here  my  bones  shall  lie  bleaching  with 
yours,  and  should  either  of  you  escape  you  will  carry  the  tidings 
of  my  death  to  my  few  relations."  Remonstrance  proved  fruit- 
less. The  two  spies  quickly  matured  their  plan  of  defense,  and 
vigorously  commenced  the  attack  from  the  front,  where,  from 
the  very  narrow  backbone  of  the  mount,  the  savages  had  to 
advance  in  single  file,  and  without  any  covert.  Beyond  this 
neck  the  warriors  availed  themselves  of  the  rocks  and  trees  in 
advancing,  but  in  passing  from  one  to  the  other  they  must  be 
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exposed  for  a  short  time,  and  a  moment's  exposure  of  their 
swarthy  forms  was  enough  for  the  unerring  rifles  of  the  spies. 
The  Indians  being  entirely  ignorant  of  how  many  were  in  am- 
buscade, made  them  the  more  cautious  how  they  advanced. 

After  bravely  maintaining  the  fight  in  front  and  keeping  the 
enemy  in  check,  they  discovered  a  new  danger  threatening 
them.  The  arch  foe  now  made  evident  preparations  to  attack 
them  on  the  flank,  which  could  be  most  successfully  done  by 
reaching  an  isolated  rock  lying  in  one  of  the  ravines  on  the 
southern  hillside.  This  rock  once  gained  by  the  Indians,  they 
could  bring  the  spies  under  point-blank  shot  of  the  rifle  with- 
out the  possibility  of  escape.  Our  brave  spies  saw  the  hopless- 
ness  of  their  situation,  which  nothing  could  avert  but  a  brave 
companion  and  an  unerring  shot.  These  they  had  not;  but  the 
brave  never  despair.  With  this  impending  fate  resting  upon 
them,  they  continued  calm  and  calculating,  and  as  unwearied  as 
the  strongest  desire  of  life  and  the  resistance  of  a  numerous  foe 
could  produce.  Soon  McClellan  saw  a  tall  and  swarthy  figure 
preparing  to  spring  from  a  covert  so  near  to  the  fatal  rock  that 
a  bound  or  two  would  reach  it,  and  all  hope  of  life  then  was 
gone.  He  felt  that  all  depended  on  one  single  advantageous 
shot;  and  although  but  an  inch  or  two  of  the  warrior's  body  was 
exposed,  and  that  at  the  distance  of  eigTity  or  a  hundred  yards, 
he  resolved  to  risk  all,  coolly  raised  his  rifle  to  his  face,  and 
shading  the  sight  with  his  hand,  he  drew  a  bead  so  sure  that  he 
felt  conscious  it  would  do  the  deed.  He  touched  the  trigger 
with  his  finger  ;  the  hammer  came  down,  but  in  place  of  strik- 
ing fire,  it  broke  his  flint  into  many  pieces  ;  and  although  he 
felt  that  the  Indian  must  reach  the  rock  before  he  could  adjust 
another  flint,  he  proceeded  to  the  task  with  the  utmost  compos- 
ure.     Casting  his  eye  toward  the  fearful  point,  suddenly  he  saw 
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the  warrior  stretching  every  muscle  for  the  leap  ;  and  with  the 
agility  of  the  panther  he  made  the  spring,  but  instead  of  reach- 
ing the  rock,  he  gave  a  most  hideous  yell,  and  his  dark  body  fell 
and  rolled  down  the  steep  into  the  valley  below.  He  had  evi- 
dently received  a  death  shot  from  some  unknown  hand.  A 
hundred  voices  re-echoed,  from  below,  the  terrible  shout.  It 
was  evident  that  they  had  lost  a  favorite  warrior  as  well  as  being 
disappointed,  for  a  time,  of  the  most  important  movement.  A 
very  few  minutes  proved  that  the  advantage  gained  would  be  of 
short  duration  ;  for  already  the  spies  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  tall, 
swarthy  warrior  cautiously  advancing  to  the  covert  so  recently 
occupied  by  his  fellow-companion.  Now,  too,  the  attack  in 
front  was  renewed  with  increased  fury,  so  as  to  require  the  in- 
cessant fire  of  both  spies  to  prevent  the  Indians  from  gaining 
the  eminence  ;  and  in  a  short  time  A'IcClellan  saw  a  warrior 
making  preparations  to  leap  to  the  fatal  rock.  The  leap  was 
made,  and  the  Indian  turning  a  somersault,  his  corpse  rolled 
down  the  hill  toward  his  former  companion.  Again  an  un- 
known agent  had  interposed  in  their  behalf.  This  second  sac- 
rifice cast  dismay  into  the  ranks  of  the  assailants,  and  just  as 
the  sun  was  disappearing  behind  the  western  hills  the  foe  with- 
drew for  a  short  distance  to  devise-  some  new  mode  of  attack. 
This  respite  came  most  seasonable  to  our  spies,  who  had  kept 
their  ground  and  bravely  maintained  the  unequal  fight  from 
nearly  the  middle  of  the  dav. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  was  the  girl  missing  ;  and  the  spies 
thought  that  through  terror  she  had  escaped  to  her  former  cap- 
tors, or  that  she  had  been  killed  during  the  fight  ;  but  they  were 
not  long  left  to  conjecture.  The  girl  was  seen  emerging  from 
behind  a  rock  and  coming  to  them  with  a  rifle  in  her  hand. 
Durino;  the  heat  of  the   fig-ht  she   saw  a   warrior   fall   who    had 
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advanced  some  distance  before  the  rest,  and  while  some  of 
them  changed  their  position  she  resolved  at  once,  live  or  die,  to 
possess  herself  of  his  gun  and  ammunition;  and  crouching  down 
beneath  the  underbrush,  she  crawled  to  the  place  and  succeeded 
in  her  enterprise.  Her  keen  and  watchful  eye  had  early  no- 
ticed the  fatal  rock,  and  hers  was  the  mysterious  hand  by  which 
the  two  warriors  fell  ;  the  last  being  the  most  intrepid  and 
bloodthirsty  of  the  Shawnee  tribe,  and  the  leader  of  the  com- 
pany which  killed  her  mother  and  sister,  and  took  her  and  her 
brother  prisoners. 

Now,  in  the  west,  arose  dark  clouds,  which  soon  overspread 
the  whole  heavens,  and  the  elements  were  rent  with  the  peals 
of  thunder.  Darkness,  deep  and  gloomy,  shrouded  the  whole 
heavens  ;  this  darkness  greatly  embarrassed  the  spies  in  their 
contemplated  night  escape,  supposing  that  they  might  readily 
lose  their  way,  and  accidentally  fall  on  their  enemy;  but  a 
short  consultation  decided  the  plan  ;  it  was  agreed  that  the  girl 
should  go  foremost,  from  her  intimate  knowledge  of  the  local- 
ities, and  another  advantage  might  be  gained  in  case  they  should 
fall  in  with  any  of  the  parties  or  outposts.  From  her  knowl- 
edge of  their  language,  she  might  deceive  the  sentinels,  as  the 
sequel  proved  ;  for  scarcely  had  they  descended  a  hundred 
yards,  when  a  low  whist  from  the  girl  warned  them  of  their 
danger.  The  spies  sunk  silently  to  the  ground,  where,  by  pre- 
vious engagement,  they  were  to  remain  till  the  signal  was 
given  by  the  girl  to  move  on.  Her  absence,  for  the  space  of 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  began  to  excite  the  most  serious  appre- 
hensions. Again  she  appeared,  and  told  them  she  had  succeeded 
in  removing  two  sentinels  to  a  short  distance,  who  were  directly 
in  their  route.  The  descent  was  noiselessly  resumed,  and  the 
spies  followed  their  intrepid  leader  for  a  half  mile  in  the  most 
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profound  silence,  when  the  barking  of  a  dog  at  a  short  dis- 
tance apprised  them  of  new  danger.  The  almost  simultaneous 
click  of  the  spies'  rifles  was  heard  by  the  girl,  who  stated  that 
they  were  now  in  the  midst  of  the  Indian  camps,  and  their  lives 
now  depended  on  the  most  profound  silence,  and  implicitly  fol- 
lowing her  footsteps.  A  moment  afterward  the  girl  was  ac- 
costed by  a  squaw  from  an  opening  in  her  wigwam  ;  she  re- 
plied in  the  Indian  language,  and,  without  stopping,  still  pressed 
forward.  In  a  short  time  she  stopped,  and  assured  the  spies 
that  the  village  was  now  cleared,  and  that  they  had  passed  the 
greatest  danger.  She  knew  that  every  leading  pass  was  guarded 
safely  bv  the  Indians,  and  at  once  resolved  to  adopt  the  bold 
adventure  of  passing  through  the  center  of  the  village,  as  the 
least  hazardous,  and  the  sequel  proved  the  correctness  of  her 
judgment.  They  now  steered  a  course  for  the  Ohio  river,  and, 
after  three  days'  travel,  arrived  safe  at  the  block-house.  Their  es- 
cape and  adventure  prevented  the  Indians  from  their  contem- 
plated attack  ;  and  the  rescued  girl  proved  to  be  the  sister  of 
the  intrepid  Corneal  Washburn,  celebrated  in  the  history  of 
Indian  warfare,  and  as  the  renowned  spy  of  Captain  Simon 
Kenton's  bloodv  Kentuckians. 

The  following  year,  1791,  McClellan  descended  the. 
Ohio  to  Fort  Washington  at  Cincinnati.  We  should 
rather  say  Cincinnati  at  Fort  Washington,  for  at  that 
time  the  fort  was  larger  and  more  important  than  the 
village.  In  the  spring  of  1792,  he  and  his  brother  Wil- 
liam first  came  to  Hamilton,  and  engaged  in  the  com- 
missary department  as  pack-horse  masters,  in  transport- 
ing provisions  and  stores  from  Fort  Washington  to  the 
garrisons  in  advance. 
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Captain  Robert  Benham  had  command  of  this  depart- 
ment, and  was  called  Pack-horse-master  General.  He 
was  assisted  by  John  Sutherland,  William  McClellan, 
and  others,  as  subordinate  captains,  each  having  the 
care  and  management  of  forty  horses  and  the  men  who 
had  immediate  charge  of  them.  This  branch  of  the  ser- 
vice was  arduous  and  dangerous.  They  were  often 
attacked  by  the  Indians,  the  men  killed  and  captured, 
and  the  supplies  plundered.  For  their  protection  they 
were  generally  furnished  with  a  military  escort.  William 
McClellan  continued  in  this  service  during  the  whole  of 
General  Wayne's  campaign.  Robert's  scouting  propen- 
sities soon  obtained  for  him  an  appointment  among  the 
spies  or  rangers  attached  to  the  army. 

He  was  an  extraordinarily  active  man  on  foot.  Many 
marvelous  stories  are  related  of  his  athletic  exploits. 
While  at  Fort  Hamilton  he  would  frequentlv  leap  over 
the  tallest  horse  without  apparent  exertion.  In  the 
town  of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  when  passing  along  as 
narrow  sidewalk  with  the  late  Matthew  Heuston,  a  yoke 
of  large  oxen  happened  to  be  drawn  up  on  the  sidewalk, 
instead  of  walking  round  them  as  Colonel  Heuston  did, 
he,  without  hesitation,  leaped  over  both  at  a  bound. 
When  with  the  army  at  Greenville,  at  a  trial  of  feats  of 
strength  among  the  soldiers  and  teamsters,  he  leaped 
over  a  wagon  with  a  covered  top,  a  hight  of  eight  feet 
and  a  half  So  we  might  go  on  indefinitely  relating  his 
exploits   as   told   by  his    companions ;    but  the    above 
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reported  to  me  by  eye-witnesses  are  enough  to  show  his 
extraordinary  strength  and  agility. 

His  exploits  and  adventures  while  acting  as  spy  in 
Wayne's  army  have  been  so  well  told  by  John  McDon- 
ald in  his  sketch  of  the  life  of  Captain  William  Wells, 
that  we  can  do  no  better  than  give  his  statement,  which 
is  as  follows : 

General  Wayne  had  a  bold,  vigilant,  and  dexterous  enemy  to 
contend  with.  It  became  indispensable  for  him  to  use  the  utmost 
caution  in  his  movements,  to  guard  against  surprise.  To  secure 
his  army  against  the  possibility  of  being  ambuscaded,  he  em- 
ployed a  number  of  the  best  woodsmen  the  frontier  afforded,  to 
act  as  spies  or  rangers.  Captain  Ephraim  Kibby,  one  of  the  first 
settlers  at  Columbia,  eight  miles  above  Cincinnati,  who  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  bold  and  intrepid  soldier,  in  defending 
that  infant  settlement,  commanded  the  principal  part  of  the 
spies.  The  writer  of  this  article,  and  his  brother  Thomas,  were 
attached  to  Captain  Kibby's  company  of  rangers.  This  will 
account  for  the  author's  intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject  of 
which  he  is  giving  a  relation.  A  very  effective  division  of  the 
spies  was  commanded  by  Captain  William  Wells. 

Captain  Wells  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians  when 
quite  a  youth  ;  he  grew  to  manhood  with  them,  and  consequently 
was  well  acquainted  with  all  their  wiles  and  stratagems.  From 
causes  not  now  remembered,  about  eighteen  months  previous  to 
the  time  of  which  I  am  writing,  he  left  the  Indians  and  returned 
to  his  relatives  and  friends  in  civilized  life.  Being  raised  by  the 
Indians,  well  acquainted  with  the  country  which  was  about  to 
be    the    theater  of   action,  talking    several   of   their   languages 
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fluently,  and,  withal,  desperately  brave,  such  a  soldier  was  a  real, 
effective  acquisition  to  the  army.  Captain  Wells  was  the  same 
gentleman  named  by  the  Rev.  O.  M.  Spencer,  in  the  narrative 
of  his  capture  by  the  Indians,  and  release  from  captivity.  It 
was  to  Captain  Wells  that  Mr.  Spencer  was  primarily  indebted 
for  his  liberty.  (See  Spencer's  Narrative,  page  105.)  I  am 
particular  in  describing  this  corps  of  the  army,  a?  they  performed 
more  real  service  than  any  other. 

Attached  to  Captain  Wells'  command  were  the  following 
men:  Robert  McClellan  (whose  name  has  been  since  immor- 
talized by  the  graphic  pen  of  Washington  Irving,  in  his  '•'•Astoria'"') 
was  one  of  the  most  athletic  and  active  men  on  foot  that  has 
appeared  on  this  globe.  On  the  grand  parade  at  Fort  Green- 
ville, where  the  ground  was  very  little  inclined,  to  show  his 
activity,  he  leaped  over  a  road-wagon  with  the  cover  stretched 
over;  the  wagon  and  bows  were  eight  and  a  half  feet  high. 
Next  was  Henry  Miller.  He  and  a  younger  brother  named 
Christopher  had  been  made  captives  by  the  Indians  when  young, 
and  adopted  into  an  Indian  family.  Henry  Miller  lived  with 
them  till  he  was  about  twenty-four  years  of  age;  and,  although 
he  had  adopted  all  their  manners  and  customs,  he,  at  that  age, 
began  to  think  of  returning  to  his  relatives  among  the  whites. 
The  longer  he  reflected  on  the  subject  the  stronger  his  resolu- 
tion grew  to  make  an  attempt  to  leave  the  Indians.  He  com- 
municated his  intention  to  his  brother  Christopher,  and  used 
every  reason  he  was  capable  of,  to  induce  his  brother  to  accom- 
pany him  in  his  flight.  All  his  arguments  were  ineff^ectual. 
Christopher  was  young  when  made  captive — he  was  now  a  good 
hunter,  an  expert  woodsman,  and,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word, 
a  free  and  independent  Indian.  Henry  A'liller  set  off  alone 
through  the  woods,  and  arrived  safe  among  his  friends  in  Ken- 
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tucky.  Captain  Wells  was  well  acquainted  with  Miller  during 
his  captivity,  and  knew  that  he  possessed  that  firm  intrepidity 
which  would  render  him  a  valuable  companion  in  time  of  need. 
To  these  were  added  a  Mr.  Hickman  and  Mr. Thorp,  who  were 
men  of  tried  worth  in  Indian  warfare. 

Captain  Wells  and  his  four  companions  were  confidential  and 
privileged  gentlemen  in  camp,  who  were  only  called  upon  to  do 
duty  upon  very  particular  and  interesting  occasions.  They  were 
permitted  a  carte  blanche  among  the  horses  of  the  dragoons,  and 
when  upon  duty  went  well  mounted  ;  whilst  the  spies  com- 
manded by  Captain  Kibby  went  on  foot,  and  were  kept  con- 
stantly on  the  alert,  scouring  the  country  in  every  direction. 

The  headquarters  of  the  army  being  at  Fort  Greenville,  in 
the  month  of  June,  1794,  General  Wayne  dispatched  Captain 
Wells  and  his  company,  with  orders  to  bring  into  camp  an 
Indian  as  a  prisoner,  in  order  that  he  could  interrogate  him  as  to 
the  future  intentions  of  the  enemy.  Captain  Wells  proceeded 
with  cautious  steps  through  the  Indian  country.  He  crossed 
the  river  St.  Mary,  and  thence  to  the  river  Auglaize,  without 
meeting  any  straggling  party  of  Indians.  In  passing  up  the  Au- 
glaize they  discovered  a  smoke  ;  they  then  dismounted,  tied 
their  horses,  and  proceeded  cautiously  to  reconnoiter  the  enemy. 
They  found  three  Indians  camped  on  a  high,  open  piece  of 
ground,  clear  of  brush  or  any  underwood.  As  it  was  open 
woods,  they  found  it  would  be  difficult  to  approach  the  camp 
without  being  discovered.  Whilst  they  were  reconnoitering, 
they  saw  not  very  distant  from  the  camp,  a  tree  which  had  lately 
fallen.  They  returned  and  went  round  the  camp  so  as  to  get- 
the  top  of  the  fallen  tree  between  them  and  the  Indians.  The 
tree-top  being  full  of  leaves  would  serve  as  a  shelter  to  screen 
them  from   observation.     They  went  forward   upon  their  hands 
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and  knees,  with  the  noiseless  movements  of  the  cat,  till  they 
reached  the  tree-top.  They  were  now  within  seventy  or  eighty 
yards  of  the  camp.  The-  Indians  were  sitting  or  standing  about 
the  fire,  roasting  their  venison,  laughing  and  making  other  merry 
antics,  little  dreaming  that  death  was  about  stealing  a  march  upon 
them.  Arrived  at  the  fallen  tree  their  purpose  of  attack  was 
soon  settled  ;  they  determined  to  kill  two  of  the  enemy  and  make 
the  third  prisoner.  McClellan,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
almost  as  swift  on  foot  as  a  deer  of  the  forest,  was  to  catch  the 
Indian,  whilst  to  Wells  and  Miller  was  confided  the  duty  of 
shooting  the  other  two.  One  of  them  was  to  shoot  the  one  on 
the  right,  the  other  the  one  on  the  left.  Their  rifles  were  in 
prime  order,  the  muzzles  of  their  guns  were  placed  on  the  log 
of  the  fallen  tree,  the  sights  were  aimed  for  the  Indians'  hearts 
— whiz  went  the  balls,  and  both  Indians  fell.  Before  the  smoke 
of  the  burnt  powder  had  risen  six  feet,  McClellan  was  running  at 
full  stretch,  with  tomahawk  in  hand,  for  the  Indian.  The 
Indian  bounded  off  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  and  made  down  the 
river ;  but  by  continuing  in  that  direction  he  discovered  that 
McClellan  would  head  him.  He  turned  his  course  and  made 
for  the  river.  The  river  here  had  a  bluff  bank  about  twenty 
feet  high.  When  he  came  to  the  bank  he  sprang  down  into 
the  river,  the  bottom  of  which  was  a  soft  mud,  into  which  he 
sunk  to  the  middle.  While  he  was  endeavoring  to  extricate 
himself  out  of  the  mud,  McClellan  came  to  the  top  of  the  high 
bank,  and,  without  hesitation,  sprang  upon  him  as  he  was  wal- 
lowing in  the  mire.  The  Indian  drew  his  knife — McClellan 
raised  his  tomahawk — told  him  to  throw  down  his  knife,  or  he 
would  kill  him  instantly.  He  threw  down  his  knife,  and  sur- 
rendered without  any  further  eftort  at  resistance. 

By  the  time  the  scuffle  had  ceased  in  the  mire,  Wells  and  his 
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companions  came  to  the  bank,  and  discovered  McClellan  and 
the  Indian  quietly  sticking  in  the  mire.  As  their  prisoner  was 
now  secure,  they  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  take  the  fearful 
leap  the  others  had  done.  They  selected  a  place  where  the 
bank  was  less  precipitous,  went  down  and  dragged  the  captive 
out  of  the  mud  and  tied  him.  He  was  very  sulkv,  and  refused 
to  speak  either  Indian  or  English.  Some  of  the  party  went  back 
for  their  horses,  whilst  others  washed  the  mud  and  paint  from 
the  prisoner.  When  washed,  he  turned  out  to  be  a  white  man, 
but  still  refused  to  speak  or  give  any  account  of  himself.  The 
party  scalped  the  two  Indians  whom  they  had  shot,  and  then  set 
off  with  their  prisoner  for  headquarters.  Whilst  on  their  return 
to  Fort  Greenville,  Henry  Miller  began  to  admit  the  idea  that  it 
was  possible  their  prisoner  was  his  brother  Christopher,  whom 
he  had  left  with  the  Indians  some  years  previous.  Under  this 
impression  he  rode  alongside  of  him  and  called  him  by  his  Indian 
name.  At  the  sound  of  his  name  he  started,  and  stared  round, 
and  eagerly  inquired  how  he  came  to  know  his  name.  The 
mystery  was  soon  explained — their  prisoner  was  indeed  Christo- 
pher Miller  !  A  mysterious  providence  appeared  to  have  placed 
Christopher  Miller  in  a  situation  in  the  camp  by  which  his  life 
was  preserved.  Had  he  been  standing  on  the  right  or  left  he 
would  inevitably  have  been  killed.  But  that  fate  which  appears 
to  have  doomed  the  Indian  race  to  extinction  permitted  the 
white  man  to  live,  whilst  the  Indians  were  permitted  to  meet 
that  "  fate  they  can  not  shun." 

Captain  Wells  arrived  safely  with  their  prisoner  at  Fort 
Greenville.  He  was  placed  in  the  guard  house,  where  General 
Wayne  frequently  interrogated  him  as  to  what  he  knew  of  the 
future  intentions  of  the  Indians,  C.iptain  Wells  and  Henry 
Miller  were   almost    constantly  with    Christopher   in    the  o-uard 
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house,  urging  him  to  leave  off  the  thought  of  living  longer  with 
the  Indians,  and  to  join  his  relatives  among  the  whites.  Chris- 
topher, for  some  time,  was  reserved  and  sulky,  but  at  length  be- 
came more  cheerful,  and  agreed,  if  they  would  release  him  from 
confinement,  that  he  would  remain  with  the  whites.  Captain 
Wells  and  Henry  Miller  solicited  General  Wayne  for  Christo- 
pher's liberty.  General  Wayne  could  scarcely  deny  such  plead- 
ers any  request  they  could  make,  and,  without  hesitation,  ordered 
Christopher  Miller  to  be  set  at  liberty,  remarking  that  should  he 
deceive  them  and  return  to  the  enemy  they  would  be  but  one 
the  stronger.  Christopher  was  set  at  liberty,  and  appeared 
pleased  with  his  change  of  situation.  He  was  mounted  on  a  fine 
horse,  and  otherwise  well  equipped  for  war.  He  joined  the 
company  with  Captain  Wells  and  his  brother,  and  fought  bravely 
against  the  Indians  during  the  continuance  of  the  war.  He  was 
true  to  his  word,  and  upon  every  occasion  proved  himself  an  in- 
trepid and  daring  soldier. 

As  soon  as  Captain  Wells  and  company  had  rested  themselves 
and  recruited  their  horses,  they  were  anxious  for  another  bout 
with  the  red  men.  Time,  without  action,  was  irksome  to  such 
stirring  spirits.  Early  in  July  they  left  Greenville,  their  com- 
pany was  then  strengthened  bv  the  addition  of  Christopher  Mil- 
ler, their  orders  were  to  bring  in  'prisoners.  They  pushed 
through  the  country,  always  dressed  and  painted  in  Indian  style  ; 
they  passed  on,  crossing  the  river  St.  Mary,  and  then  through 
the  country  near  to  the  river  Auglaize,  where  they  met  a  single 
Indian,  and  called  to  him  to  surrender.  This  man,  notwith- 
standing that  the  whites  were  six  against  one,  refused  to  surren- 
der. He  leveled  his  rifle,  and,  as  the  whites  were  approaching 
him  on  horseback,  he  fired,  but  missed  his  mark,  and  then  took 
to  his  heels  to   effect   his   escape.     The   undergrowth  of  brush 
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was  so  very  thick  that  he  gained  upon  his  pursuers.  McClel- 
lan and  Christopher  Miller  dismounted,  and  McClellan  soon 
overhauled  him.  The  Indian,  finding  himself  overtaken  by  his 
pursuers,  turned  round  and  made  a  blow  at  McClellan  with  his 
rifle,  which  was  parried.  As  McClellan's  intention  was  not  to 
kill,  he  kept  him  at  bay  till  Christopher  Miller  came  up,  when 
they  closed  in  upon  him  and  made  him  prisoner  without  receiv- 
ing any  injury.  They  turned  about  for  headquarters,  and  ar- 
rived safely  at  Fort  Greenville.  Their  prisoner  was  reputed  to 
be  a  Potawotamie  chief,  whose  courage  and  prowess  was  scarcely 
equaled.  As  Christopher  Miller  had  performed  his  part  on  this 
occasion  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  brave  spirits  with  whom 
he  acted,  he  had,  as  he  merited,  their  entire  confidence. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  various 
actions  performed  by  the  spies  attached  to  General  Wayne's 
army,  although  it  would  be  a  narrative  most  interesting  to  West- 
ern readers.  I  have  selected  only  a  few  of  the  acts  performed 
bv  Captain  Wells  and  his  enterprising  followers,  to  show  what 
kind  of  men  they  were.  History,  in  no  age  of  the  world,  furn- 
ishes so  many  instances  of  repeated  acts  of  braverv  as  were  per- 
formed by  the  frontier  men  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  Western 
Virginia,  and  Kentucky  ;  yet,  these  acts  of  apparent  despera- 
tion were  so  frequently  repeated  by  numbers,  that  they  were 
scarcely  noticed  at  the  time  as  being  any  other  than  the  common 
occurrences  of  the  day. 

I  have  no  doubt  that,  during  General  Wayne's  campaign,  Cap- 
tain Wells  and  the  few  men  he  commanded,  brought  in  not  less 
than  twenty  prisoners,  and  killed  more  than  an  equal  number. 
Desperate  as  they  were  in  combat,  that  bravery  was  only  a  part 
of  their  merit,  is  demonstrated  by  the  following  circumstance: 

On  one  of  Captain  Wells'  peregrinations  through  the  Indian 
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country,  as  he  came  to  the  bank  of  the  river  St.  Mary,  he  dis- 
covered a  family  of  Indians  coming  up  the  river  in  a  canoe.  He 
dismounted,  and  concealed  his  men  near  the  bank  of  the  river, 
whilst  he  went  himself  to  the  bank,  in  open  view,  and  called  to 
the  Indians  to  come  over.  As  he  was  dressed  in  Indian  sryle, 
and  spoke  to  them  in  their  own  language,  the  Indians,  not  ex- 
pecting an  enemy  in  that  part  of  the  country,  without  any  sus- 
picion of  danger,  went  across  the  river.  The  moment  the  canoe 
struck  the  shore  Wells  heard  the  cocks  of  his  comrades'  rifles 
cry,  "nick,  nick,"  as  they  prepared  to  shoot  the  Indians;  but 
who  should  be  in  the  canoe  but  his  Indian  father  and  mother, 
with  their  children  !  As  his  comrades  were  coming  forward  with 
their  rifles  cocked,  ready  to  pour  in  the  deadly  storm  upon  the 
devoted  Indians,  Wells  called  to  them  to  hold  their  hands  and 
desist.  He  then  informed  them  who  those  Indians  were,  and 
solemnly  declared,  that  the  man  who  would  attempt  to  injure 
one  of  them,  would  receive  a  ball  in  his  head.  He  said  to  his 
men,  that  "that  family  had  fed  him  when  he  was  hungry, 
clothed  him  when  he  was  naked,  and  kindly  nursed  him  when 
sick  ;  and  in  every  respect  were  as  kind  and  affectionate  to  him 
as  they  were  to  their  own  children." 

This  short,  pathetic  speech,  found  its  way  to  the  sympathetic 
hearts  of  his  leather-hunting-shirt  cornrades.  Although  they 
would  have  made  but  a  shabby  appearance  on  being  introduced 
to  a  fashionable  tea-party,  or  into  a  splendid  ball-room,  amongst 
polished  grandees,  or  into  a  ceremonious  levee,  to  pass  through 
unmeaning  becks,  bows,  and  courtesies — the  present  was  a 
scene  of  nature,  and  gratitude  the  motive  ;  they  all,  at  once, 
entered  into  their  leader's  feelings.  I  never  new  a  truly  brave 
man,  who   could  hold  back  the   tear  of  sympathy  at  the  joy, 
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grief,  or  sorrow  of  his  fellow-man:  it  is  the  timid  coward  who 
is  cruel  when  he  has  the  advantage.  Those  hardy  soldiers  ap- 
proved of  the  motives  of  Captain  Wells'  lenity  to  the  enemy. 
They  threw  down  their  rifles  and  tomahawks,  went  to  the 
canoe,  and  shook  hands  with  the  trembling  Indians  in  the  most 
friendlv  manner.  Captain  Wells  assured  them  they  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  him  ;  and  after  talking  with  them  to  dispel  their  fears, 
he  said,  "  that  General  Wayne  was  approaching  with  an  over- 
whelming force  ;  that  the  best  thing  the  Indians  could  do  was 
to  make  peace  ;  that  the  white  men  did  not  wish  to  continue  the 
war."  He  urged  his  Indian  father  for  the  future  to  keep  out  of 
the  reach  of  danger.  He  then  bade  them  farewell :  they  ap- 
peared grateful  for  his  clemency.  They  then  pushed  off  their 
canoe,  and  went  down  the  river  as  fast  as  they  could  propel 
her. 

Captain  Wells  and  his  comrades,  though  perfect  desperadoes 
in  fight,  upon  this  occasion  proved  they  largely  possessed  that 
real  gratitude  and  benevolence  of  heart,  which  does  honor  to 
human  kind. 

Early  in  the  month  of  August,  when  the  main  army  had  ar- 
rived at  the  place  subsequently  designated  as  Fort  Defiance, 
General  Wayne  wished  to  be  informed  of  the  intentions  of  the 
enemy.  For  this  purpose.  Captain  Wells  was  again  dispatched 
to  bring  in  another  prisoner.  The  distance  from  Fort  Defiance 
to  the  British  fort,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Maumee  river,  was  only 
forty-five  miles,  and  he  would  not  have  to  travel  far  before  he 
would  find  Indians.  As  his  object  was  to  bring  in  a  prisoner,  it 
became  necessary  for  him  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  large  par-. 
ties,  and  endeavor  to  fall  in  with  some  stragglers,  who  might  be 
easily  subdued  and  captured. 

They  went  cautiously  down  the  river  Maumee,  till  they  came 
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opposite  the  site  on  which  Fort  Meigs  was  erected  by  General 
Harrison,  in  1813.  This  was  two  miles  above  the  British  fort, 
then  called  Fort  Campbell.  On  the  west  bank  of  the  Mau- 
mee  was  an  Indian  village.  Wells  and  his  party  rode  into  the 
village,  as  if  they  had  just  come  from  the  British  fort.  Being 
dressed  and  painted  in  complete  Indian  style,  they  rode  through 
the  village,  occasionally  stopping  and  talking  to  the  Indians  in 
their  own  language.  No  suspicion  of  who  they  were  was  ex- 
cited, the  enemy  believing  them  to  be  Indians  from  a  distance, 
coming  to  take  a  part  in  the  battle  which  they  all  knew  was 
shortly  to  be  fought.  After  they  had  passed  the  village  some 
distance,  they  fell  in  with  an  Indian  man  and  woman  on  horse- 
back, who  were  returning  to  the  town  from  hunting.  This 
man  and  woman  were  made  captives  without  resistance.  They 
then  set  off  for  Fort  Defiance. 

As  they  were  rapidly  proceeding  up  the  Maumee  river,  a  little 
after  dark,  they  came  near  a  large  encampment  of  Indians,  who 
were  merrily  amusing  themselves  around  their  camp-fires.  Their 
prisoners  were  ordered  to  be  silent,  under  pain  of  instant  death. 
They  went  round  the  camp  with  their  prisoners,  till  they  got  about 
half  a  mile  above  it,  where  they  halted  to  consult  on  their  future 
operations.  After  consultation,  they  concluded  to  gag  and  tie 
their  prisoners,  and  ride  back  to  the  Indian  camp,  and  give  them 
a  rally,  in  which  each  should  kill  his  Indian.  They  deliber- 
ately got  down,  gaged  and  fastened  their  prisoners  to  trees,  rode 
boldly  into  the  Indian  encampment,  and  halted,  with  their  rifles 
lying  across  the  pummels  of  their  saddles.  They  inquired  when 
last  they  had  heard  of  General  Wayne,  and  the  movements  of 
his  army  ;  how  soon,  and  where  it  was  expected  the  battle 
would  be  fought.  The  Indians  who  were  standing  around 
Wells  and  his  desperadoes,  were  very  communicative,  answering 
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all  their  interrogatories  without  suspecting  any  deceit  in  their 
visitors.  At  length,  an  Indian,  who  was  sitting  some  distance 
from  them,  said,  in  an  undertone,  in  another  tongue,  to  some 
who  were  near  him,  that  he  suspected  that  these  strangers  had 
some  mischief  in  their  heads.  Wells  overheard  what  he  said, 
and  immediately  gave  the  preconcerted  signal,  and  each  fired  his 
rifle  into  the  body  of  an  Indian,  at  not  more  than  six  feet  dis- 
tance. The  Indian  who  had  suspected  them,  the  moment  he 
made  the  remark,  and  a  number  of  others,  rose  up  with  their 
rifles  in  their  hands,  but  not  before  Wells  and  his  party  had 
each  shot  an  Indian.  As  soon  as  Wells  and  his  party  fired, 
they  put  spurs  to  their  horses,  laying  with  their  breasts  on  the 
horses'  necks,  so  as  to  lessen  the  mark  for  the  enemy  to  fire  at. 
They  had  not  got  out  of  the  light  of  the  camp-fire,  before  the 
Indians  shot  at  them.  As  McClellan  lay  close- on  his  horse's 
neck,  he  was  shot,  the  ball  passing  under  his  shoulder-blade, 
and  coming  out  at  the  top  of  his  shoulder.  Captain  Wells  was 
shot  through  the  arm  on  which  he  carried  his  rifle;  the  arm  was 
broken,  and  his  trusty  rifle  fell.  The  rest  of  the  party  and  their 
party  received  no  injury.* 

After  having  performed  this  act   of  military  supererogation, 
they  rode  at  full  speed   to  where  their  captives  were  confined, 


'i^Mr.  McDonald  is  mistaken  here.  The  party  who  went  out  on 
this  occasion  were  Captain  Wells,  McClellan,  May  and  Mahaffy.  On 
the  retreat.  May's  horse  slipped  on  a  smooth  rock  in  crossing  the  river, 
and  fell  ;  before  he  could  recover  himself,  the  Indians  came  upon  and 
took  him  prisoner.  They  knew  him  well,  as  he  had  before  been  a 
prisoner  among  them,  but  had  escaped.  They  took  him  to  the  British 
fort,  and  the  day  after  their  arrival  tied  him  to  a  burr-oak  at  the  edge 
of  the  clearing,  made  a  mark  of  his  breast,  and  riddled  his  body  with 
bullets — thus  ended  poor  May. 
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mounted  them  on  horses,  and  set  off  for  Fort  Defiance.  Captain 
Wells  and  McClellan  were  severely  wounded  j  and  to  Fort 
Defiance,  a  distance  of  about  thirty  miles,  they  had  to  travel, 
before  they  could  rest  or  receive  the  aid  of  a  surgeon.  As  their 
march  would  be  slow  and  painful,  one  of  the  party  was  dis- 
patched at  full  speed  to  Fort  Defiance,  for  a  guard  and  a  surgeon. 
As  soon  as  Captain  Wells'  messenger  arrived  at  Fort  Defiance, 
with  the  tidings  of  the  wounds  and  perilous  situation  of  these 
heroic  and  faithful  spies,  very  great  sympathy  was  manifested  in 
the  minds  of  all.  General  Wayne's  feeling  for  the  suffering 
soldier  was  at  all  times  quick  and  sensitive  ;  we  can  then  im- 
agine how  intense  was  his  solicitude,  when  informed  of  the  suf- 
ferings and  perils  of  his  confidential  and  chosen  band.  Without 
a  moment's  delay,  he  dispatched  a  surgeon,  and  a  company  of 
the  swiftest  dragoons,  to  meet,  assist,  and  guard  these  brave  fel- 
lows to  headquarters.  Suffice  it  to  say,  they  arrived  safely  in 
camp,  and  the  wounded  recovered  in  due  course  of  time. 

As  the  battle  was  fought,  and  a  brilliant  victory  won,  a  few 
days  after  this  affair  took  place.  Captain  Wells  and  his  daring 
comrades,  were  not  engaged  in  any  further  acts  of  hostility,  till 
the  war  with  the  Indians  was  auspiciously  concluded  by  a  last- 
ing treaty  of  peace. 

This  little  band  of  spies  performed  more  real  service 
during  the  campaign  than  any  other  corps  of  equal 
numbers.  They  brought  in  at  different  times  not  less 
than  twenty  prisoners,  and  killed  more  than  their  own 
number,  with  the  loss  of  but  one  man.''' 

Robert  McClellan  remained  with  the  army  at  Green- 


*See  Appendix,  Captain  William  Wells. 
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ville  till  after  General  Wayne's  treaty  with  the  Indians, 
in  August,  1794,  which  terminated  the  Indian  war. 
His  brother  William  married  about  this  time,  and 
opened  a  house  of  entertainment  in  the  building  at 
Fort  Hamilton,  which  had  been  erected  by  General 
Wilkinson  for  the  accommodation  of  the  officers  of  the 
garrison.  The  house  stood  on  Main  street,  about  the 
west  end  of  the  present  market-house. 

After  the  disbanding  of  the  army,  Robert  McClellan 
made  his  home  with  his  brother  at  Hamilton,  and  re- 
mained with  him  some  years,  spending  most  of  his 
time  in  hunting,  remaining  in  the  woods  sometimes 
days  at  a  time.  In  one  of  his  excursions  he  killed  an 
elk,  and  brought  his  hide  and  part  of  the  meat  home; 
this  was  probably  the  last  elk  killed  in  the  Miami 
country. 

In  the  summer  of  1799,  ^^  went  to  New  Orleans, 
where  he  was  attacked  with  yellow  fever,  but  recovered 
after  a  lingering  illness.  On  the  28th  of  August,  he 
sailed  for  Baltimore,  where  he  arrived  on  the  12th  of 
October,  after  having  encountered  so  severe  a  storm 
that  they  were  obliged  to  run  into  Charleston  and  re- 
main there  twelve  days  for  repairs. 

His  object  in  going  east  was  to  obtain  a  pension  for 
his  services  and  wounds  in  Wayne's  campaign.  He 
went  to  Philadelphia,  but  found  General  Wilkinson' 
from  whom  he  expected  to  obtain  the  necessary  certifi- 
cate, had  just  gone  to  New  York.     He  followed  him  and 
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obtaining  the  proper  papers,  returned  to  Philadelphia, 
presented  them  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  sent  him 
to  Dr.  Shippen,  the  examining  surgeon.  He  reported 
that  McClellan  was  entitled  to  only  one-third  pension, 
which,  for  his  rank,  lieutenant,  was  only  .£26  Pennsyl- 
vania currency  a  year. 

McClellan  who  was  better  acquainted  with  fighting 
Indians  than  with  the  government  mode  of  transacting 
business,  was  greatly  exasperated  at  this  light  apprecia- 
tion of  his  services,  used  some  very  strong  and  not  very 
complimentary  language  to  the  surgeon  and  clerks  of 
the  department  expressive  of  his  feelings,  and  left  the 
office  swearing  that  he  would  not  receive  such  a  pension 
or  have  anything  more  to  do  with  them. 

James  O'Hara,  then  quartermaster  general  of  the 
army,  having  some  knowledge  of  McClellan  and  his 
services,  hearing  of  this,  sought  him  out  and  induced 
him  to  accept  the  pension.  He  also  engaged  him  at 
thirty  dollars  a  month  and  board  at  some  employment 
connected  with  his  department.  In  March,  1800,  we 
find  him  at  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  where  about  six 
hundred  soldiers  were  stationed,  and  though  he  had 
been  but  an  indifferent  scribe  or  accountant,  by  care 
and  attention  he  had  qualified  himself  to  discharge  the 
duties  required  of  him  with  so  much  exactness  and 
promptness,  that  he  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the 
officers  over  him.  In  May,  1801,  the  soldiers  were 
ordered  to  Harper's  ferry,  and   McClellan  was  sent   on 
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business  connected  with  the  commissary  department 
to  St.  Louis,  when,  after  completing  his  mission,  he 
retired  from  the  service. 

Earlv  in  1801,  General  Wilkinson  established  a  post 
which  was  called  Wilkinsonville,  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Ohio  river,  about  twenty  miles  above  its  mouth, 
and  ferected  quite  a  number  of  frame  and  log-houses, 
which  for  a  time  gave  the  place  a  thriving  appearance. 
It  was,  however,  found  so  sickly,  that  it  was  abandoned 
in  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  and  nothing  now  remains 
to  mark  the  spot.  Here  McClellan,  in  partnership 
with  a  Mr.  Morton,  commenced  trading.  When  the 
settlement  was  abandoned,  they  wound  up  their  affairs, 
and  Robert  wrote  his  brother  William  that  he  expected 
from  six  hundred  to  a  thousand  dollars  as  his  share  of 
the  profits. 

His  success  in  this  adventure  gave  him  a  taste  for 
trading,  and  for  some  years  he  made  trading  trips  up 
the  Missouri  river  with  varying  success  in  his  deal- 
ings, which  were  principally  with  the  Indians.  Captain 
Clarke  in  descending  the  Missouri  on  their  return  from 
the  well  known  Lewis  and  Clarke  Expedition^  met  Mc- 
Clellan on  the  1 2th  of  September,  1806,  in  a  large  boat 
with  twelve  men  going  up  to  trade  with  the  Mahas. 
Captain  Clarke,  who  had  served  as  a  lieutenant  in 
Wayne's  campaign,  recognized  the  well-known  torm  ot 
the  ranger,  and  halting,  he  and  his  companions  re- 
mained with  him  till  next  day,  spending  a  pleasant  eve- 
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ning  in  relating  their  own  adventures,  and  hearing  the 
news  of  the  occurrences  in  the  States  during  their  long 
absence. 

The  following  year  (1807)  he  entered  into  partner- 
ship with  Ramsay  Crooks,  an  adventurous  young 
Scotchman,  who  had  gained  some  experience  in  Indian 
traffic,  in  the  employment  of  the  North-West  Fur 
Company.  Their  object  was  to  carry  on  a  trading 
business  with  the  Indians  on  the  Missouri  river.  In 
this  they  had  to  compete  with  the  wealthy  French 
traders  of  St.  Louis,  who  every  year  sent  large  trading 
parties  into  the  upper  waters  of  the  Missouri  and  Yel- 
lowstone for  the  same  purpose.  They  looked  with  a 
jealous  eve  on  the  stalwart  young  traders,  and  used 
every  means  in  their  power  to  ruin  them  and  drive 
them  from  the  country.  They  knew,  however,  that 
they  had  as  good  a  right  as  any  one  else  to  follow  this 
traffic,  and,  as  McClellan  wrote  to  his  brother  William, 
they  determined  to   "  strictly  observe  the   letter  of  the 

law  and  fear  no  d d  rascals." 

In  one  of  their  earliest  trips,  they  were  made  to  feel 
the  power  and  unscrupulousness  of  their  rivals  in  the 
use  of  any  means  to  hinder  the  success  of  their  enter- 
prise. Irving,  in  Astoria,  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  affair  : 

Crooks  and  McClellan  were  ascending  the  river  in  boats 
with  a  party  of  about  forty  men,  bound  on  one  of  their  trading 
expeditions  to  the  upper  tribes.  In  one  of  the  bends  of  the 
river,  where   the   channel   made  a    deep  curve  under  impending 
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banks^  they  suddenly  heard  yells  and  shouts  above  thenri,  and 
beheld  the  cliffs  overhead  covered  with  armed  savages.  It  was 
a  band  of  Sioux  warriors,  upward  of  six  hundred  strong.  They 
brandished  their  weapons  in  a  menacing  manner,  and  ordered 
the  boats  to  turn  back  and  land  lower  down  the  river.  There 
was  no  disputing  these  commands,  for  they  had  the  power  to 
shower  destruction  upon  the  white  men,  without  risk  to  them- 
selves. Crooks  and  McClellan,  therefore,  turned  back  with 
feigned  alacrity  ;  and,  landing,  had  an  interview  with  the  Sioux. 
The  latter  forbade  them,  under  pain  of  exterminating  hostility, 
from  attempting  to  proceed  up  the  river,  but  offered  to  trade 
peacefully  with  them  if  they  would  halt  where  they  were.  The 
party,  being  principally  composed  of  voyageurs,  was  too  weak 
to  contend  with  so  superior  a  force,  and  one  so  easily  augmented  ; 
they  pretended,  therefore,  to  comply  cheerfully  with  their  arbi- 
trary dictation,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  cut  down  trees 
and  erect  a  trading  house.  The  warrior  band  departed  for  their 
village,  which  was  about  twenty  miles  distant,  to  collect  objects 
of  traffic  ;  they  left  six  or  eight  of  their  number,  however,  to 
keep  watch  upon  the  white  men,  and  scouts  were  continually 
passing  to  and  fro  with  intelligence. 

Mr.  Crooks  saw  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  prosecute  his 
voyage  without  the  danger  of  having  his  boats  plundered,  and  a 
great  part  of  his  men  massacred  ;  he  determined,  however,  not 
to  be  entirely  frustrated  in  the  objects  of  his  expedition.  While 
he  continued,  therefore,  with  great  apparent  earnestness  and 
assiduity,  the  construction  of  the  trading  house,  he  dispatched 
the  hunters  and  trappers  of  his  party  in  a  canoe,  to  make  their 
way  up  the  river  to  the  original  place  of  destination,  there  to 
busy  themselves  in  trapping  and  collecting  peltries,  and  to  await 
his  arrival  at  some  future  period. 
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As  soon  as  the  detachment  had  had  sufficient  time  to  ascend 
beyond  the  hostile  country  of  the  Sioux,  Mr.  Crooks  suddenly 
broke  up  his  feigned  trading  establishment,  embarked  his  men 
and  effects,  and,  after  giving  the  astonished  rear-guard  of  savages 
a  galling  and  indignant  message  to  take  to  their  countrymen, 
pushed  down  the  river  with  all  speed,  sparing  neither  oar  nor 
paddle,  day  nor  night,  until  fairly  beyond  the  swoop  of  these 
river  hawks. 

What  increased  the  irritation  of  Messrs.  Crooks  and  McClel- 
lan  at  this  mortifying  check  to  their  gainful  enterprise,  was  the 
information  that  a  rival  trader  was  at  the  bottom  of  it  -,  the 
Sioux,  it  is  said,  having  been  instigated  to  this  outrage  by  Mr. 
Manual  Lisa,*  the  leading  partner  and  agent  of  the  Missouri 
Fur  Company.  This  intelligence,  whether  true  or  false,  so 
roused  the  fiery  temper  of  McClellan,  that  he  swore,  if  ever  he 
he  fell  in  with  Lisa  in  the  Indian  country,  he  would  shoot  him 
on  the  spot  ;  a  mode  of  redress  perfectly  in  unison  with  the 
character  of  the  man,  and  the  code  of  honor  prevalent  beyond 
the  frontier. — Jstoria^  pp.  i68,  169. 


^Manual  Lisa  was  a  Spaniard  bv  birth,  and  had  been  a  sea  captain, 
but  for  some  years  an  Indian  trader  on  the  Missouri.  "  After  the  re- 
turn of  these  celebrated  travelers  {Lewis  and  Clarke),  several  Indian 
traders  were  induced  to  extend  the  sphere  of  their  enterprise,  and  one 
of  them.  Manual  Lisa,  ascended  the  Missouri  almost  to  its  source. 
These  enterprising  individuals  meeting  with  considerable  success,  a 
trading  company  or  association  followed,  under  the  name  of  The  Mis- 
souri Fur  Company,  gloried  in  the  hope  of  carrying"  on  this  business 
more  extensively  than  it  had  hitherto  been  practiced,  and,  in  time,  of 
rivaling  even  British  associations  in  Canada.  The  company  was  com- 
posed of  twelve  persons,  with  a  capital  of  about  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
The  company  engaged  about  two   hundred  and  fifty  men. 
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Undaunted  by  this  reverse,  they  continued  their  trad- 
ing for  several  years,  with  varying  success.  In  1810 
they  dissolved  partnership,  and  McClellan  continued 
the  business  alone.  He  had  established  a  trading  post 
on  the  Missouri  about  two  hundred  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Nodowa  river,  by  erecting  a  cabin  and 
store-room,  in  which  to  keep  his  goods  and  furs.  But 
even  here  his  old  enemies,  the  Sioux,  found  him  out. 
On  the  29th  of  October,  a  little  before  sunset,  Mc- 
Clellan took  his  rifle  and  went  out  after  deer,  leaving 
three  men  at  the  post.  On  his  return  at  dark,  he  found 
a  war  party  of  about  sixty  Sioux  from  the  upper  Mis- 
sissippi had  surrounded  his  cabin,  disarmed  his  men, 
broken  into  his  store-room  with  axes,  and  plundered 
it  of  the  whole  of  the  contents,  about  three  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  goods  and  furs.  He  went  boldly  in 
among  them  and  demanded  restoration.  Part  of  them 
were    already  off  with   their  plunder,   but  from  those 


Canadians  and  Americans  ;  the  first,  tor  the  purpose  of  navigating  the 
boats,  but  the  latter  as  hunters  j  for  it  was  their  intention  to  hunt  as 
well  as  trade." — H.  M.  Brackenridge,  Voyage  up  the  river  Missouri,  2nd 
Ed.  Baltimore,  1816,  pp.  i,  2. 

Manual  Lisa  was  "  a  man  of  a  bold  and  daring  character,  with  an 
energy  and  spirit  of  enterprise  like  that  of  Cortez  or  Pizarro.  There 
is  no  one  better  acquainted  with  the  Indian  character  and  tribes,  and 
few  are  his  equals  in  persevering  indefatigable  industry.  Possessed  of 
an  ardent  mind  and  of  a  frame  capable  of  sustaining  every  hardship. 
I  believe  there  are  few  pe'-sons  so  completely  master  of  the 
secret  of  doing  much  in  a  short  time." — Ibid,  pp.  5,  6. 
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that  remained,  who  had  a  wholesome  knowledge  and 
fear  of  his  fiery  disposition,  he  compelled  a  restitution 
of  the  goods  they  had,  about  five  hundred  dollars  worth. 

Completely  dispirited,  he  divided  what  he  had  among 
his  men,  in  compensation  for  their  services,  and  shortly 
afterward  the  whole  party  started  to  return  to  St.  Louis. 
When  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Nodowa,  they 
found  encamped  an  expedition  of  Astor's  American 
Fur  Company,  under  the  charge  of  Wilson  P.  Hunt. 
McClellan  was  rejoiced  to  find  in  the  party  his  old 
friend  Crooks,  who  had  joined  the  enterprise  at  Mil- 
waukee, as  a  partner.  It  needed  but  little  persuasion 
to  induce  McClellan  to  accept  a  few  shares  and  become 
a  partner  in  the  expedition, 

Irving  thus  describes  our  hero  :  "  McClellan  was  a 
remarkable  man.  He  had  been  a  partisan  under  Gen- 
eral Wayne,  in  his  Indian  wars,  where  he  had  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  fiery  spirit  and  reckless  daring, 
and  marvelous  stories  were  told  of  his  exploits.  His 
appearance  answered  to  his  character.  His  frame  was 
meager,  but  muscular,  showing  strength,  activity,  and 
iron  firmness.  His  eyes  were  dark,  deep  set,  and 
piercing.  He  was  reckless,  fearless,  but  of  impetuous 
and  sometimes  ungovernable  temper.  He  had  been 
invited  by  Mr.  Hunt  to  enroll  himself  as  a  partner, 
and  gladly  consented,  being  pleased  with  the  thoughts 
of  passing,  with  a  powerful  force,  through  the  country 
of  the    Sioux,  and  perhaps   having  an   opportunity  of 
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avenging  himself  upon  that  lawless   tribe  for  their  past 
offenses." — Astoria^  p.  138. 

At  this  time  he  wrote  to  his  brother  William  (20th 
of  December)  : 

Six  days  ago  I  arrived  at  this  place  from  my  establishment, 
which  is  two  hundred  miles  above  on  the  Missouri.  My  mare 
is  with  you  at  Hamilton,  having  two  colts.  I  wish  you  to  give 
one  to  brother  John,  the  other  to  your  son  James,  and  the  mare 
to  your  wife.  If  I  possessed  anything  more  except  my  gun^  at 
present,  I  would  throw  it  into  the  river,  or  give  it  away,  as  I 
intend  to  begin  the  world  anew  to-morrow. 

This  expedition,  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Hunt, 
was  sent  overland  to  the  mouth  of  Columbia  river, 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  by  John  Jacob  Astor,  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  American  Fur  Company,  to  establish  a 
settlement  and  trading-post  at  that  point,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  an  expedition  which  went  by  sea,  under  com- 
mand of  Captain  Jonathan  Thorn.  The  latter  in 
his  vessel,  the  Tonquin,  left  New  York  on  the  8th  of 
September,  18 10,  with  four  partners  in  the  company: 
Messrs.  McKay,  McDougal,  David  and  Robert  Stew- 
art, twelve  clerks,  a  number  of  artisans,  thirteen 
Canadian  "  voyaguers,"  and  a  crew  of  twenty  men; 
with  all  the  stores,  ammunition,  and  merchandise  re- 
quisite to  establish  a  fortified  trading  post. 

Mr.  Hunt,  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  more  difficult 
overland  expedition,  left  New  York  in  July,  18 10,  with 
Mr.  Donald  McKenzie,  another  partner,  for  Montreal, 
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there  to  organize  his  company,  and  make  preparations 
in  men  and  stores  for  his  expedition.  It  is  needless 
to  recount  the  many  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter 
and  overcome  in  attaining  his  object.  They  will  be 
found  detailed  with  all  the  charm  of  Irving's  pen  in 
his  Astoria,  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  most  of  the 
subsequent  record  of  McClellan's  career. 

From  Montreal  they  went  to  Mackinaw,  where  they 
had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  Ramsay  Crooks,  Mc- 
Clellan's old  partner,  whom  they  engaged  as  a  partner 
in  the  enterprise.  Thence,  after  securing  a  number  of 
hunters  and  voyageurs,  they  went  to  St.  Louis  where 
the  expedition  was  fully  organized.  Every  thing  was 
completed  by  the  21st  of  October,  on  which  day  they 
took  their  departure  from  St.  Louis.  They  reached 
the  mouth  of  the  Nodowa  river,  four  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  up  the  Missouri,  on  the  i6th  of  November,  and 
went  into  winter  quarters. 

In  the  early  spring  Mr.  Hunt  returned  to  St.  Louis 
to  obtain  additional  recruits,  and  especially  an  inter- 
preter. He  set  out  on  his  return  to'  the  camp  on  the 
the  1 2th  of  March  (181 1),  accompanied  by  Thomas 
Nuttall,  since  famous  for  his  works  on  the  ornithology 
and  botany  of  the  United  States,  and  John  Bradbury,* 
an  accomplished   naturalist,  who  embraced   the  oppor- 


*Mr.  Bradbury  published  an  interesting  journal  of  this  trip  in  his 
"  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  America,  in  the  years  1809,  18 10,  ana 
1811,  etc."     Liverpool,  1 8 17. 
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tunity  offered  them  by  Mr.  Hunt  of  exploring  the 
Missouri,  which  had  never  yet  been  visited  in  the  in- 
terest of  their  favorite  sciences.  They  reached  the 
winter  camp  on  the  17th  of  April. 

The  party  now  consisted  of  nearly  sixty  persons,  of  whom 
five  were  partners  ;*  one,  John  Reed,  was  a  clerk  ;  forty  were 
Canadian  "  vjyageurs,"  or  "  engages  "  and  there  were  several 
hunters.  They  embarked  in  four  boats,  one  of  which  was  of 
large  size,  mounting  a  swivel  and  two  howitzers.  All  were 
furnished  with  masts  and  sails,  to  be  used  where  the  wind  was 
sufficiently  favorable  and  strong  to  overpower  the  current  of 
the  river. — Astona^  p.  155. 

On  the  2ist  of  April,  they  broke  up  their  encamp- 
ment and  resumed  their  course  up  the  Missouri.  Thev 
had  favorable  weather  for  some  days  and  made  rapid 
progress,  but  the  wind  changed,  and  they  had  to  strug- 
gle as  best  they  could  with  oars  and  poles  against  both 
wind  and  current,  sometimes  being  obliged  to  stop  for 
a  whole  day  at  a  time.  These  delays  were  of  course 
relished  by  the  naturalists,  who  availed  themselves  of 
the  frequent  opportunities  thus  afforded  them  of  ex- 
tending their  excursions  in  search  of  plants,  birds, 
minerals,  etc.  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  party,  however, 
grew  impatient  under  the  frequent  delays,  the  more  so 
as  they  knew  that  their  rival,  Manual   Lisa,  was  on  bis 


^Wilson    P.    Hunt,    Donald     M'Kenzie,    Joseph     Miller,    Ramsay 
Crooks,  and  Robert  McClellan. 
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way  up  the  river  with  a  much  larger  force  than  theirs, 
and  they  feared  his  overtaking  and  passing  them. 
They  knew  well  that  the  whole  success  of  their  expe- 
dition depended  on  passing  through  the  country  of  the 
Sioux,  Lisa's  friends,  before  he  could  reach  them  and 
incite  them  to  opposition.  They  reached  the  Omaha 
village,  about  eight  hundred  and  thirty  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri,  on  the  loth  of  May.  Here 
they  learned  from  some  friendly  Ponca  Indians  that  Mc- 
Clellan  and  Crooks'  old  enemies,  the  Sioux  Tetons,  had 
learned  of  their  expedition  and  were  waiting  to  inter- 
cept them  higher  up  the  river.  Thinking  it  was  best 
to  meet  them  before  Lisa  could  reach  them,  they  set 
out  from  Omaha  on  the  15th.  On  the  24th,  they  were 
overtaken  by  a  messenger  from  Lisa,  who  had  arrived 
at  Omaha  a  few  days  after  they  left.  The  purpose  of 
this  letter  was  to  induce  Mr.  Hunt  to  wait  for  him  so 
that  the  expedition  might  pass  the  Sioux  territory  in 
company,  and  thus  afford  mutual  protection.  Crooks 
and  McClellan  stoutly  opposed  this,  and,  in  truth,  Mr. 
Hunt  remembering  the  many  obstades  Mr.  Lisa  had 
thrown  in  his  way  in  St.  Louis,  had  no  relish  for  his 
company.  So  he  sent  back  an  evasive  answer,  and 
pushed  forward  with  renewed  vigor.  They  pressed 
forward  without  opposition  and  with  favorable  weather 
and  wind  till  the  31st  of  May,  when  the  oft-repeated 
alarm  of  the  terrified  Canadian  (who  imagined  a  Sioux 
in  every  bush),   *'  Viola  les  Sioux,   Viola  les  Sioux,'  be- 
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came  a  reality.     This  first  encounter  is  thus  described 
by  Bradbury  : 

31st.  Before  breakfast  this  morning  we  discovered  two  In- 
dians on  a  bluff  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  river,  we  stopped 
opposite  to  them  to  breakfast,  during  which  they  frequently 
harangued  us  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice.  After  we  had  break- 
fasted, Mr.  Hunt  went  over  the  river  to  speak  to  them,  and 
took  with  him  Dorion,  the  interpreter.  We  noticed,  when  he 
landed,  one  of  the  Indians  went  away,  and  for  a  short  time  dis- 
appeared from  our  sight,  but  immediately  reappeared  on  horse- 
back, and  went  at  full  speed  over  the  bluffs.  Mr.  Hunt  in- 
formed us  on  his  return,  that  these  Indians  belonged  to  the 
Sioux  nations  ;  that  three  tribes  were  encamped  about  a  league 
from  us,  and  had  two  hundred  and  eighty  lodges.  Thev  were  the 
Yangtons  Ahnah,  the  Tetons  Bois  Brule,  and  the  Tetons  Min- 
na-kine-azzo.  The  Indian  informed  Air.  Hunt  that  they  had 
been  waiting  for  us  eleven  days,  with  a  decided  intention  of  op- 
posing our  progress,  as  they  would  suffer  no  one  to  trade  with 
the  Ricaras,  Mandans,  and  Minaterees,  being  at  war  with  those 
nations.  It  is  usual  to  reckon  two  warriors  to  each  lodge,  we 
therefore  found  that  we  had  to  oppose  near  six  hundred  savages, 
with  the  character  of  whom  we  were  well  acquainted  ;  and  it 
had  also  been  stated  by  the  Indian  that  they  were  in  daily  ex- 
pectation of  being  joined  by  two  other  tribes,  Tetons  Okandan- 
das  and  Tetons  Sahone.  We  proceeded  up  the  river,  and  passed 
along  an  island,  which,  for  about  half  an  hour,  intercepted  our 
view  of  the  northeast  side  of  the  river.  On  reaching  the 
upper  point  we  had  a  view  of  the  bluffs,  and  saw  the  Indians  pour- 
ing down  in  great  numbers,  some  on  horseback,  and  others  on 
foot.     They  soon  took  possession  of  a  point  a  little  above   us, 
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and  ranged  themselves  along  the  hank  of  the  river.  By  the 
help  of  our  glasses,  we  could  perceive  that  they  were  all  armed 
and  painted  for  war.  Their  arms  consisted  chiefly  of  bows  and 
arrows,  but  a  icw  had  short  carbines;  they  were  also  provided 
with  round  shields.  We  had  an  ample  sufficiency  of  arms  for 
the  whole  party,  which  now  consisted  of  sixty  men  ;  and  be- 
sides our  small  arms,  we  had  a  swivel  and  two  howitzers.  Any 
attempt  to  avoid  the  Indians  would  have  been  abortive,  inas- 
much as  a  boat,  in  ascending  the  Missouri,  can  onlv  effect  it 
by  going  along  the  edges  of  the  river,  it  being  wholly  impossible 
to  stem  the  current  ;  and  as  the  banks  are  in  many  places  high 
and  perpendicular,  we  must  inevitably  be  in  their  power  fre- 
quently, as  they  might  several  times  in  the  course  of  a  dav 
shower  a  volley  of  arrows  upon  us  and  retire  unseen.  Our  al- 
ternate, therefore,  was,  as  we  supposed,  either  to  fight  them  or 
return.  The  former  was  immediately  decided  on,  and  we 
landed  nearly  opposite  to  the  main  body.  Our  first  care  was  to 
put  all  the  arms  in  complete  order:  afterward  the  swivel  and 
howitzers  were  loaded  with  powder  only,  and  fired  to  impress 
them  with  an  idea  that  we  were  well  prepared.  They  were 
then  heavily  loaded,  and  with  as  many  bullets  as  it  was  sup- 
posed they  would  bear,  after  which  we  crossed  the  river.  When 
we  arrived  within  about  one  hundred  yard's  of  them,  the  boats 
were  stationed,  and  all  seized  their  arms.  The  Indians  now 
seemed  to  be  in  confusion,  and  when  we  rose  up  to  fire,  they 
spread  their  buffiilo  robes  before  them,  and  moved  them  from 
side  to  side.  Our  interpreter  called  out,  and  desired  us  not  to 
fire,  as  the  action  indicated,  on  their  part,  a  wish  to  avoid  an 
engagement,  and  to  come  to  a  parley.  We  accordingly  desisted, 
and  saw  about  fourteen  of  the  chiefs  separate  themselves  from 
the  crowd  who  were  on  the  summit  of  the  bank,  and  descend  to 
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the  edge  of  the  river,  where  they  sat  down  on  the  sand,  form- 
ing themselves  into  a  portion  of  a  circle,  in  the  center  of  which 
we  could  see  preparations  making  to  kindle  a  tire,  evidently  with 
a  design  to  smoke  the  calumet  with  us,  and  signs  were  made, 
inviting  us  to  land,  Mr.  Hunt  requested  that  Messrs.  Crooks, 
M'Kenzie,  Miller,  and  McClellan  would  attend  him  in  his  boat, 
and  I  accompanied  Mr.  A4'Kenzie.  The  object  was  to  con- 
sider whether  it  was  advisable  to  place  so  much  confidence  in 
so  ferocious  and  faithless  a  set  as  to  accept  the  invitation.  It 
did  not  require  much  deliberation,  as  we  found  ourselves  under 
the  necessity  of  either  fighting  or  treating  with  them,  it  was 
therefore  determined  to  hazard  the  experiment  of  going  ashore. 
The  party  who  remained  in  the  boats  were  ordered  to  continue 
in  readiness  to  fire  on  the  Indians  instantly,  in  case  of  treachery, 
and  Messrs,  Hunt,  M'Kenzie,  Crooks,  Miller,  and  McClellan, 
with  the  interpreter  and  myself,  went  ashore.  We  found  the 
chiefs  sitting  where  they  had  first  placed  themselves,  as  motion- 
less as  statues  ;  and  without  any  hesitation  or  delay,  we  sat 
down  on  the  sand,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  complete  the  circle. 
When  we  were  all  seated,  the  pipe  was  brought  by  an  Indian, 
who  seemed  to  act  as  priest  on  this  occasion  ;  he  stepped  within 
the  circle,  and  lighted  the  pipe.  The  head  was  made  of  a  red 
stone,  known  bv  mineralogists  under  the  term  of  killas^  and  is 
often  found  to  accompany  copper  ore  ;  it  is  procured  on  the 
river  St,  Peters,  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  stem  of  the  pipe  was  at  least  six  feet  in  length,  and  highly 
decorated  with  tufts  of  horse-hair,  dyed  red.  After  the  pipe 
was  lighted,  he  held  it  up  toward  the  sun,  and  afterward  pointed 
it  toward  the  sky  in  different  directions.  He  then  handed  it  to 
the  great  chief,  who  smoked  a  few  whiffs,  and  taking  the  head 
of  the  pipe  in  his  hand,  commenced   by  applying  the  other  end 
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to  the  lips  of  Mr.  Hunt,  and  afterward  did  the  same  to  every 
one  in  the  circle.  When  this  ceremony  was  ended,  iMr.  Hunt 
rose,  and  made  a  speech  in  French,  translated  as  he  proceede" 
into  the  Sioux  language  by  Dorion.  The  purport  of  the  speech 
was  to  state,  that  the  object  of  their  voyage  up  the  Mississippi  was 
not  to  trade  ;  that  several  of  our  brothers  had  gone  to  the  great 
salt  lake  in  the  west,  whom  we  had  not  seen  for  eleven  moons. 
That  we  had  come  from  the  great  salt  lake  in  the  east,  on  our 
way  to  see  our  brothers,  for  whom  we  had  been  crying  ever 
since  they  left  us  ;  and  our  lives  were  now  become  so  miserable 
for  the  want  of  our  brothers,  that  we  would  rather  die  than  not 
go  to  them,  and  would  kill  every  man  that  should  oppose  our 
passage.  That  we  had  heard  of  their  design  to  prevent  our  pas- 
sage up  the  river,  but  we  did  not  wish  to  believe  it,  as  we  were 
determined  to  persist,  and  were,  as  they  might  see,  well  pre- 
pared to  effect  our  purpose  ;  but  as  a  proof  of  our  pacific  inten- 
tions, we  had  brought  them  a  present  of  tobacco  and  corn. 
About  fifteen  carottes  of  tobacco,  and  as  many  bags  of  corn, 
were  now  brought  from  the  boat,  and  laid  in  a  heap  near  the 
great  chief,  who  then  arose  and  commenced  a  speech,  which  was 
repeated  in  French  by  Dorion.  He  commenced  by  stating  that 
they  were  at  war  with  the  Ricaras,  Mandans,  and  Gros  Ventres 
or  Minaterees,  and  the  injury  it  would 'be  to  them  if  these 
nations  were  furnished  with  arms  and  amunition  ;  but  as  they 
found  we  were  only  going  to  our  brothers,  they  would  not  at- 
tempt to  scop  us.  That  he  also  had  brothers,  at  a  great  dis- 
tance northward,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  a  great  many  moons, 
and  for  whom  he  also  had  been  crying.  He  professed  himself 
satisfied  with  our  present,  and  advised  us  to  encamp  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  for  fear  h\i  young  7nen  should  be  trouble- 
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some.     When  the  speech  was  ended,  we  all   rose,  shook  hands, 
and  returned  to  the  boats. — Bradbury's  Travels^   pp.  82-88. 

The  party  immediately  reembarked  and  proceeded 
on  their  voyage.  They  reached  the  Great  Bend  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  following  day  (June  i),  and 
encamped  about  five  miles  above  the  lower  entrance. 
The  alarms  of  the  next  two  days  are  thus  detailed  by 
Irving: 

On  the  succeeding  morning,  at  an  early  hour,  they  descried 
two  Indians  standing  on  a  high  bank  of  the  river,  waving  and 
spreading  their  buftalo  robes  in  signs  of  amity.  They  immedi- 
ately pulled  to  shore  and  landed.  On  approaching  the  savages, 
however,  the  latter  showed  evident  symptoms  of  alarm,  spread- 
ing out  their  arms  horizontally,  according  to  their  mode  ot  sup- 
plicating clemency.  The  reason  was  soon  explained.  They 
proved  to  be  two  chiefs  of  the  very  war  party  that  had  brought 
Messrs.  Crooks  and  McClellan  to  a  stand  two  years  before, 
and  obliged  them  to  escape  down  the  river.  They  ran  to  em- 
brace these  gentlemen,  as  if  delighted  to  meet  with  them  ;  yet 
they  evidently  feared  some  retaliation  of  their  past  misconduct, 
nor  were  they  quite  at  ease  until  the  pipe  of  peace  had  been 
smoked.  .....  .  • 

The  two  chiefs  having  smoked  their  pipe  of  peace  and  re- 
ceived a  few  presents,  departed  well  satisfied.  In  a  little  while 
two  others  appeared  on  horseback,  and  rode  up  abreast  of  the 
boats.  They  had  seen  the  presents  given  to  their  comrades, 
but  were  dissatisfied  with  them,  and  came  after  the  boats  to  ask 
for  more.  Being  somewhat  peremptory  and  insolent  in  their  de- 
mands, Mr.  Hunt  gave  them  a  flat  refusal,  and   threatened,   it 
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they  or  any  of  their  tribe  followed  him  with  similar  demands,  to 
treat  them  as  enemies.  They  turned  and  rode  off  in  a  furious 
passion.  As  he  was  ignorant  what  force  these  chiefs  might 
have  behind  the  hills,  and  as  it  was  very  possible  thev  might 
take  advantage  of  some  pass  of  the  river  to  attack  the  boats, 
Mr.  Hunt  called  all  stragglers  on  board  and  prepared  for  such 
emergency.  It  was  agreed  that  the  large  boat  commanded  by 
Mr,  Hunt,  should  ascend  along  the  northeast  side  of  the  river, 
and  the  three  smaller  boats  along  the  south  side.  By  this  ar- 
rangement each  party  would  command  a  view  of  the  opposite 
bights  above  the  heads  and  out  of  the  sight  of  their  compan- 
ions, and  could  give  the  alarm  should  thev  perceive  any  In- 
dans  lurking  there.  The  signal  of  alarm  was  to  be  two  shots 
fired  in  quick  succession. 

The  boats  proceeded  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day  without 
seeing  any  signs  of  an  enemy.  About  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon the  large  boat,  commanded  by  Mr.  Hunt,  came  to  where 
the  river  was  divided  by  a  long  sand-bar,  which,  apparently, 
however,  left  a  sufficient  channel  between  it  and  the  shore  along 
which  they  were  advancing.  He  kept  up  this  channel,  therefore, 
for  some  distance,  until  the  water  proved  too  shallow  for  the 
boat.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  put  about,  return  down 
the  channel,  and  pull  round  the  lower  end  of  the  sand-bar  into 
the  main  stream.  Just  as  he  had  given  orders  to  this  effect  to 
his  men,  two  signal  guns  were  fired  from  the  boats  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river.  At  the  same  moment  a  file  of  savage 
warriors  was  observed  pouring  down  from  the  impending  bank, 
and  gathering  on  the  shore  at  the  lower  end  of  the  bar.  They 
were  evidently  a  war  party,  being  armed  with  bows  and  arrows, 
battle  clubs  and  carbines,  and  round  bucklers  of  buffalo  hide, 
and  their  naked  bodies  were  painted  with  black  and  white  stripes. 
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The  natural  inference  was,  that  they  belonged  to  the  two  tribes 
of  Sioux  which  had  been  expected  by  the  great  war  party,  and 
that  thcv  had  been  incited  to  hostility  by  the  two  chiefs  who  had 
been  enraged  by  the  refusal  and  the  menace  of  Mr.  Hunt. 
Here  then  was  a  fearful  predicament.  Mr.  Hunt  and  his 
crew  seemed  caught,  as  it  were,  in  a  trap.  The  Indians,  to  the 
number  of  about  a  hundred,  had  already  taken  possession  of  a 
point  near  which  the  boat  would  have  to  pass  :  others  kept 
pouring  down  the  bank,  and  it  was  probable  that  some  would  re- 
main posted  on  the  top  of  the  hight. 

The  hazardous  situation  of  Mr.  Hunt  was  perceived  by  those 
in  the  other  boats,  and  they  hastened  to  his  assistance.  .  They 
were  at  some  distance  above  the  sand-bar,  however,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  saw,  with  intense  anxiety,  the 
number  of  savages  continually  augmenting  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  channel,  so  that  the  boat  would  be  exposed  to  a  fearful  at- 
tack before  they  could  render  it  any  assistance.  Their  anxiety 
increased,  as  they  saw  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  party  descending  the 
channel  and  dauntlessly  approaching  the  point  of  danger  ;  but 
it  suddenly  changed  into  surprise  on  beholding  the  boat  pass  close 
by  the  savage  horde  unmolested,  and  steer  out  sately  into  the 
broad  river. 

The  next  moment  the  whole  band  of  warriors  was  in  motion. 
They  ran  along  the  bank  until  they  were  opposite  to  the  boats, 
then  throwing  by  their  weapons  and  buffalo  robes,  plunged  into 
the  river,  waded  and  swam  off  to  the  boats  and  surrounded 
them  in  crowds,  seeking  to  shake  hands  with  every  individual  on 
board — for  the  Indians  have  long  since  found  -this  to  be  the 
white  man's  token  of  amity,  and  they  carry  it  to  an  extreme. 

All  uneasiness  was  now  at  an  end.  The  Indians  proved  to 
be  a  war  party  of  Arickaras,  Mandans  and   Minnctarees,  con- 
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sisting  of  three  hundred  warriors,  and  bound  on  a  foray  against 
the  Sioux.  Their  war  plans  were  abandoned  for  the  present, 
and  they  determined  to  return  to  the  Arickara  town  where  they 
hoped  to  obtain  from  the  white  men  arms  and  ammunition  that 
would  enable  them  to  take  the  field  with  advantage  over  their 
enemies. 

The  boats  now  sought  the  first  convenient  place  for  encamp- 
ing. The  tents  were  pitched  ;  the  warriors  fixed  their  camp  at 
about  a  hundred  yards  distant  ;  provisions  were  furnished  from 
the  boats  sufficient  for  all  parties  ;  there  was  hearty  though  rude 
feasting  in  both  camps,  and  in  the  evening  the  red  warriors  en- 
tertained their  white  friends  with  dances  and  songs,  that  lasted 
until  after  midnight, — Astoria^  1 87-191. 

The  following  morning  (June  3),  while  they  were 
distributing  presents  among  the  chiefs,  an  Indian  came 
running  up,  and  announced  that  a  boat  was  coming  up 
the  river.  This  was  anything  but  pleasing  intelligence, 
as  they  knew  that  it  must  be  one  of  Manual  Lisa's 
boats,  and  it  was  useless  now  to  attempt  to  evade  him. 

The  approach  of  Lisa,  while  it  was  regarded  with  uneasiness 
by  Mr.  Hunt,  roused  the  ire  of  McClellan  ;  who,  calling  to  mind 
old  grievances,  began  to  look  round  for  his  rifle,  as  if  he  really 
intended  to  carry  his  threat  into  execution  and  shoot  him  on 
the  spot  ;  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  Mr.  Hunt  was 
enabled  to  restrain  his  ire,  and  prevent  a  scene  of  outrage  and 
confusion. 

The  meeting  between  the  two  leaders,  thus  mutually  distrust- 
ful, could  not  be  very  cordial  j  and  as  to  Messrs.  Crooks  and 
McClellan,  though  they  refrained  from  any  outbreak,  yet  they 
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regarded  in  grim  defiance  their  old  rival  and  underplotter.  In 
truth,  a  general  distrust  prevailed  throughout  the  party  concern- 
ing Lisa  and  his  intentions.  Thev  considered  him  artful  and 
slippery,  and  secretly  anxious  for  the  failure  of  their  expedition. 
There  being  now  nothing  more  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
Sioux,  they  suspected  that  Lisa  would  take  advantage  of  his 
twenty-oared  barge  to  leave  them  and  get  first  among  the  Arick- 
aras.  As  he  had  traded  with  those  people  and  possessed  great 
influence  over  them,  it  was  feared  he  might  make  use  of  it  to 
impede  the  business  of  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  party.  It  was  re- 
solved, therefore,  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  upon  his  movements ; 
and  McClellan  swore  that  if  he  saw  the  least  sign  of  treachery 
on  his  part,  he  would  instantly  put  his  old  threat  into  exe- 
cution.— Astoria^  1 92. 

Mr.  Henry  M.  Brackenridge  accompanied  Mr.  Lisa 
on  this  trip,  "in  the  spirit  of  adventure  .  .  .  with  the 
intention  of  making  a  summer  excursion  as  a  simple 
hunter."  Mr.  Bradbury  "  found  him  a  very  amiable 
and  interesting  young  man."  He  afterward  became 
well  known  as  a  writer,  and  published  a  journal  of  this 
trip. 

The  two  parties  now  proceeded  up  the  river  together, 
each  afraid  that  the  other  would  steal  a  march  on  him 
and  push  on  to  the  Arickara  village  in  advance  of  the 
other.  They  had  but  one  positive  outbreak,  when  Lisa 
tried  to  induce  Mr.  Hunt's  interpreter,  Pierre  Dorion, 
by  threats  concerning  an  old  whisky  debt  to  desert  and 
join  his  party.  McClellan,  of  course,  took  an  active 
part  in  the  affray.      Dorion  remained  faithful,  and  the 
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two  companies  kept  on  their  way  together,  but  without 
any  further  personal  intercourse,  till  on  the  12th,  they 
arrived  at  the  Arickara  village,  fourteen  hundred  and 
thirtv  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river.  They 
landed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  en- 
camped near  each  other.  It  was  arranged  that  both 
parties  should  cross  at  the  same  time  to  meet  the  In- 
dians in  council.  Mr.  Irving,  in  Astoria,  Chapters 
XX  and  XXI,  and  Mr.  Bradbury,  in  his  journal,  give 
interesting  accounts  of  this  meeting,  and  of  the  Arick- 
ara Indians,  who  proved  very  friendly. 

Mr.  Hunt's  plan  was  to  abandon  his  boats  here  and 
proceed  overland.  Mr.  Lisa  intended  going  further 
up  the  river  to  visit  and  supply  some  of  his  trading 
posts.  The  great  difficulty  Mr.  Hunt  had  to  contend 
with,  was  the  insufficiency  of  the  number  of  horses  he 
could  procure  from  the  Indians  for  his  wants.  At 
length  Mr.  Lisa  offered  to  purchase  his  boat  and  some 
of  his  surplus  supplies,  and  pay  for  them  in  horses,  if 
he  would  wait  till  he  could  procure  them  from  one  of 
his  posts  at  a  Mandan  village  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  up  the  river.  As  there  was  no  alternative, 
Mr.  Hunt  accepted  the  offer,  and  Mr.  Lisa  and  Mr. 
Crooks,  with  a  number  of  men,  set  off  for  the  post, 
from  which  they  returned  in  about  two  weeks,  with  the 
stipulated  number. 

From  this  village  McClellan  wrote  on  the  14th  of 
July,  to  his  brother  William,  at  Hamilton  : 
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We  arrived  nt  this  place  on  the  12th  of  June  last,  all  in  good 
health.  We  have  been  until  this  period  collecting  horses  from 
the  Arickaras  and  Mandans  for  our  journey,  which  we  purpose 
making  across  the  country  from  this  place.  We  suppose  it  not 
more  than  one  thousand  miles  until  wc  fall  in  with  navigable 
waters  of  the  Columbia  river,  where  we  purpose  making  pirogues 
to  descend  it.  Our  party  consists  of  sixty-two  men.  We  have 
procured  eighty-two  horses,  and  purpose  to  augment  the  number 
the  first  opportunity  that  may  offer.  In  consequence  of  the 
scarcity  of  provisions,  we  have  been  obliged  to  purchase  a  num- 
ber of  dogs  at  this  place  for  our  men — buffalo  being  scarce  near 
the  village.  In  two  days  we  set  out  on  our  journey,  when  we 
will  soon  be  among  the  buffalo.  We  have  running  horses  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  them,  I  ride  one  that  can  catch  the 
wildest  goat,  which  is  swifter  than  the  deer.  We  are  all  well 
armed,  and  have  about  a  hundred  beaver  traps  which  we  can 
employ  should  we  meet  with  a  scarcity  of  provisions.  We  have 
also  nets  for  fishing. 

On  the  17th  of  July,  Mr.  Bradbury  took  leave  of 
our  party  and  returned  to  St.  Louis  with  Mr.  Brack- 
enridge,  in  the  boats  which  Mr.  Lisa  dispatched  loaded 
with  skins  and  furs.  Mr,  Bradbury,  in  his  journal, 
says  : 

I  took  leave  of  my  worthy  friends  whose  kindness  and  at- 
tention to  me  had  been  such  as  to  render  the  parting  painful  ; 
and  I  am  happy  in  having  this  opportunitv  of  testifying  mv 
gratitude  and  respect  for  them  ;  throughout  the  whole  voyage 
every  indulgence  was  given  me  that  was  consistent  with  their 
duty  and  general  safety. 
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He  did  not  write  in  quite  so  complimentary  a  style 
of  Mr.  Lisa,  who,  contrary  to  his  express  agreement, 
had  instructed  Mr.  Brackenridge  "  not  on  any  account 
to  stop  in  the  day,  but  if  possible  to  go  night  and 
day."  So  that  he  was  compelled  to  pass,  day  by  day, 
the  numerous  plant  treasures  which  he  had  expected  to 
collect  on  the  return   trip. 

On  the  i8th  of  July,  Mr.  Hunt  took  up  his  line  of  march  by 
land  from  the  Arickara  village,  leaving  Mr.  Lisa  and  Mr.  Nut- 
tall  there,  where  they  intended  to  await  the  expected  arrival  of 
Mr.  Henry  from  the  Rocky  mountains.  With  all  his  exertions, 
Mr.  Hunt  had  been  unable  to  obtain  a  sufficient  number  of 
horses  for  the  accommodation  of  all  his  people.  His  cavalcade 
consisted  of  eighty-two  horses,  most  of  them  heavily  laden  with 
Indian  goods,  beaver  traps,  ammunition,  Indian  corn,  corn- 
meal,  and  other  necessaries.  Each  of  the  partners  was  mounted, 
and  a  horse  was  allotted  to  the  interpreter,  Pierre  Dorion,  for  the 
transportation  of  his  luggage  and  his  two  children.  His  squaw, 
for  the  most  part  of  the  time,  trudged  on  foot,  like  the  residue 
of  the  party  ;  nor  did  any  of  the  men  show  more  patience  and  . 
fortitude  than  this  resolute  woman  in  enduring  fatigue  and  hard- 
ship. 

The  veteran  trappers  and  voyageurs  of  Lisa's  party  shook 
their  heads  as  their  comrades  set  out,  and  took  leave  of  them  as 
of  doomed  men  ;  and  even  Lisa  himself,  gave  it  as  his  opinion, 
after  the  travelers  had  departed,  that  they  would  never  reach  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  but  would  either  perish  with  hunger  in  the 
wilderness,  or  be  cut  off  by  the  savages. 

For  the  narrative  of  the  remainder  of  this  adventur- 
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ous  and  disastrous  trip,  I  am  indebted  mainly  to  Irv- 
ing's  Astoria^  and  the  few  scattering  letters  of  Robert 
McClellan  to  his  brother  William. 

The  party  started  in  a  northeast  course,  but  they 
soon  turned  and  kept  more  to  the  southwest.  Their 
progress  was  slow  for  the  first  few  days;  some  of  the 
men  were  indisposed;  Mr.  Crooks,  especially,  was  so 
unwell,  that  he  could  not  keep  on  his  horse.  A  rude 
kind  of  litter  was  prepared  for  him,  consisting  of  two 
long  poles  fixed  one  on  each  side  of  two  horses,  with  a 
matting  between  them  on  which  he  reclined  at  full  length, 
and  was  protected  from  the  sun  by  a  canopy  of  boughs. 
In  this  situation  they  traveled  for  five  days,  having 
crossed  in  that  time  two  considerable  streams  which 
empty  into  the  Missouri  below  the  Arickara  village, 
when  they  came  to  an  encampment  of  Indians  calling 
themselves  Shawhays,  but  known  among  the  whites  by 
the  appellation  of  Cheyennes.  They  were  the  same 
band  that  had  sent  a  deputation  to  the  Arickaras. 

They  were  received  by  the  Indians  in  a  friendly  man- 
ner and  invited  to  their  lodges,  which  were  of  dressed  buf- 
falo skins  sewn  together  and  stretched  on  tapering  pine 
poles  joined  at  top  and  radiating  at  bottom,  and  were 
kept  cleaner  than  Indian  lodges  usually  are.  The  party 
remained  at  their  encampment  in  the  neigborhood  of 
this  place  a  fortnight  to  rest  and  recruit  those  who  were 
sick,  during  which  time  they  procured  from  these  peo- 
ple an  accession  of  forty  horses. 
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On  the  6th  of  August,  the  travelers  bid  farewell  to 
the  friendly  band  of  Cheyennes,  and  resumed  their 
journey.  As  they  had  obtained  an  additional  number 
of  horses,  by  their  recent  traffic,  a  new  arrangement  was 
made.  The  baggage  was  made  up  into  smaller  loads  ; 
a  horse  was  allotted  to  each  of  the  hunters,  and  the 
others,  not  loaded  with  baggage,  were  distributed  among 
the  voyageurs,  a  horse  for  every  two,  so  that  they  could 
ride  and  walk  alternately.  Mr.  Crooks  being  still  too 
feeble  to  mount  the  saddle  was  carried  on  his  litter. 

They  now  steered  their  course  over  the  prairies  about 
a  west-southwest  course;  they  crossed  the  small  branches 
of  Big  river,  the  Little  Missouri  above  its  forks,  and 
several  of  the  tributary  streams  of  Powder  river,  one 
of  which  they  followed  up  until  they  came  to  a  band 
of  the  Upsaroka  or  Crow  Indians,  encamped  on  its 
banks  at  the  foot  of  Big  Horn  mountain.  Several  of 
their  horses  having  become  lame  by  traveling  on  the 
arid  stony  ground  over  which  they  had  to  pass,  they 
exchanged  them  with  those  Indians  for  sound  ones,  by 
giving  some  ammunition  and  other  small  articles  "  to- 
boot." 

Although  this  band  had  been  considered  by  persons 
who  were  well  acquainted  with  them,  to  be  by  far  the 
best  behaved  of  their  tribe,  it  was  only  by  the  unalter- 
able determination  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  party  to 
avoid  jeopardizing  themselves,  without  at  the  same 
time   submitting   to    intentional   insults,  that  they  left 
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the  camp  without  coming  to  blows,  although  the  band 
of  Indians  were  not  of  greater  force  than  the  whites. 

The  distance  from  the  Arickara  village  to  the  Big 
Horn  mountain  at  this  place,  is  about  four  hundred 
and  fifty  miles;  the  plains  over  which  they  traveled, 
destitute  of  trees  and  even  shrubs  (insomuch  that  they 
had  to  use  the  dried  dung  of  buffalo  for  fuel),  by 
no  means  furnished  a  sufficient  supply  of  water;  but 
during  the  twenty-eight  days  they  were  in  getting  to 
the  base  of  the  mountains,  they  were  only  in  a  few  in- 
stances without  abundance  of  buffiilo  meat. 

Rugged  mountains  now  appeared  ahead,  and  the 
party  wound  their  way  through  the  wild  defiles,  and  up 
and  down  crags  and  steeps  of  the  mountains  for  three 
days,  which  brought  them  to  the  plains  of  Mad  river 
(the  name  given  to  the  Big  Horn  above  the  mountains). 
They  followed  the  river  for  several  days  to  where  it 
was  reduced  to  eighty  yards  in  width,  where  they  left  it 
and  crossed  over  to  the  banks  of  the  Colorado  or  Span- 
ish river.  They  followed  the  course  of  this  river  three 
days,  when  they  came  to  where  there  were  large  droves 
of  buffalo.  Here  they  encamped  and  spent  a  week  in 
killing  and  drying  buffalo  meat  for  the  residue  of  their 
journey,  as  in  all  probability  those  were  the  last  ani- 
mals of  the  kind  they  would  meet  with. 

From  this  camp,  in  one  day,  they  crossed  over  a 
mountain  and  pitched  their  tents  on  Hoback's  fork  of 
Mad  river,  where  it  is  not  more  than  one  hundred  and 
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fifty  feet  wide,  and  in  eight  days  more,  on  the  evening 
of  the  8th  of  October,  having  passed  several  stupend- 
ous ridges,  after  a  cold,  wintry  day,  with  gusts  of  west- 
erly wind  and  flurries  of  snow,  they  arrived  at  the  post 
established  by  Mr.  Henry  in  the  fall  of  1810,  on  a 
stream  about  one  hundred  yards  wide,  bearing  the  name 
of  that  gentleman  ;  having  traveled  from  where  they 
left  the  main  Missouri  river,  nine  hundred  miles  in 
fifty-four  days. 

The  post,  however,  was  deserted,  for  Mr.  Henry  had 
left  it  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  spring.  The 
weary  travelers  gladly  took  possession  of  the  deserted 
log  huts  which  had  formed  the  post. 

There  being  abundance  of  timber  here  suitable  for 
the  construction  of  canoes,  they  determined  to  abandon 
their  horses  and  proceed  by  water  down  the  Snake 
river,  which  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  Mad  river 
and  Henry's  fork.  By  the  i8th  of  October,  they  had 
fifteen  canoes  completed,  when,  leaving  their  horses  in 
the  care  of  two  Snake  Indians  who  had  come  to  their 
camp,  they  embarked  in  their  canoes  and  prosecuted 
their  voyage  down  the  river  about  three  hundred  and 
forty  miles,  during  which  they  were  impeded  by  the  inter- 
vention of  numerous  rapids.  On  the  28th  of  the  month, 
in  one  of  these  rapids,  the  canoe  in  which  Mr.  Crooks 
was,  struck  upon  a  rock  in  the  midd'e  of  the  river,  and 
was  wrecked.  One  man  was  drowned,  and  the  rest  on 
board  with  difficulty  saved    their   lives   by  swimming. 
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In  attempting  to  descend  the  river  further,  one  canoe 
which  they  tried  to  pass  down  by  means  of  a  line,  was 
swept  away  by  the  current,  with  all  the  weapons  and 
effects  of  four  of  the  voyageurs.  Three  other  canoes 
stuck  fast  among  the  rocks,  so  that  it  was  impossible 
to  move  them.  The  river  was  therefore  declared  un- 
navigable. 

At  this  place  the  whole  body  of  the  river  was  com- 
pressed into  a  space  of  less  than  thirty  feet  in  width, 
between  two  ledges  of  rocks  upward  of  two  hundred 
feet  high,  and  forming  below  a  whirling  and  tumultuous 
vortex  so  frightfully  agitated  as  to  receive  the  name  of 
"  The  Caldron  Linn."  Beyond  this  fearful  abyss,  the 
river  kept  raging  and  roaring  on  until  lost  to  sight 
among  impending  precipices.  Exploring  parties  were 
sent  down  the  river,  who,  having  explored  its  course 
for  nearly  forty  miles,  returned  with  the  disheartening 
account  that  the  river  as  far  as  they  had  explored  it, 
ran  foaming  and  roaring  along  through  a  deep  and  nar- 
row channel  from  twenty  to  thirty  yards  wide,  with 
precipices  on  each  side  two  or  three  hundred  feet  high, 
and  rapids  and  fails  in  the  stream  occasionally  ten  or 
twenty  feet  high,  so  that  it  was  useless  to  attempt  pass- 
ing the  canoes  down. 

The  situation  of  the  unfortunate  travelers  was  now 
gloomy  in  the  extreme.  They  were  in  the  heart  of  an 
unknown  wilderness,  and  the  repeated  accidents  to  their 
canoes  had  reduced  their  stock  of  provisions  to  barely 
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five  days'  allowance,  so  that  there  was  now  every  appear- 
ance of  soon  having  famine  added  to  their  other  suffer- 
ings. 

This  last  circumstance  rendered  it  more  perilous  to 
keep  together  than  to  separate.  Accordingly,  after  a 
little  anxious  and  bewildered  counsel,  it  was  determined 
that  Mr.  Hunt  with  the  majority  of  the  party  should 
remain  there,  cache  their  baggage  and  merchandise  pre- 
paratory to  continuing  their  march,  and  that  several 
small  detachments  should  start  off  in  different  direc- 
tions, each  headed  by  one  of  the  partners.  Should  any 
of  them  succeed  in  falling  in  with  friendly  Indians, 
within  a  reasonable  distance,  and  obtain  a  supply  of 
provisions  and  horses,  they  were  to  return  to  the  main 
body;  otherwise,  they  were  to  shift  for  themselves,  and 
shape  their  course  according  to  circumstances,  keeping 
the  mouth  of  Columbia  river  as  the  ultimate  point  of 
their  wayfaring. 

Accordingly,  these  several  parties  set  off  from  the 
camp  at  Caldron  Linn  in  opposite  directions.  Robert 
McClellan,  accompanied  by  three  rrien,  kept  down  along 
the  bank  of  the  river.  Mr.  Crooks,  with  five  other  men, 
directed  their  steps  up  the  river;  retracing  by  land  the 
weary  course  they  had  made  by  water,  intending,  should 
they  not  find  relief  nearer  at  hand,  to  keep  on  until 
they  should  reach  Henry's  fort,  where  they  hoped  to 
find  the  horses  they  had  left  there,  and  return  with 
them  to  the  main  body. 

The  third  party,  headed  bv  M'Kenzie,  was  composed 
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of  five  men,  who  struck  to  the  northward,  across  the 
desert  plains,  in  hopes  of  coming  upon  the  main  stream 
of  the  Columbia  river. 

McClellan  and  his  party,  after  wandering  for  several 
days  over  rugged  mountains,  without  meeting  with  In- 
dians or  obtaining  any  supplies,  fortuitously  met  with 
M'Kenzie  and  his  party  among  the  Snake  river  moun- 
tains, some  distance  below  that  disastrous  pass  or 
strait  which  has  received  the  appellation  of  the  Devil's 
Scuttle  Hole. 

When  thus  united,  the  party  consisted  of  McClellan, 
M'Kenzie,  John  Reed  (a  clerk  of  the  company),  and 
eight  men,  chiefly  Canadians,  making  in  all  eleven  men. 
Being  all  in  the  same  predicament,  without  horses,  pro- 
visions, or  information  of  any  kind  that  might  tend  to 
extricate  their  companions  from  their  perilous  situation, 
they  all  agreed  that  it  would  be  worse  than  useless  to 
return  to  Mr.  Hunt,  and  incumber  him  with  so  many 
additional  starving  men,  and  that  their  only  course  was 
to  extricate  themselves  as  soon  as  possible  from  this 
land  of  famine  and  misery,  and  make  the  best  ot  their 
way  to  Columbia  river. 

They  accordingly  continued  to  follow  down  the 
course  of  the  Snake  river  ;  clambering  over  rocks  and 
mountains,  and  defying  all  the  difliculties  and  dangers 
of  that  rugged  defile,  which,  subsequently,  when  the 
snows  had  fallen,  was  found  impassible. 

Though   constantly    near  the   borders  of   the   river, 
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and  for  a  great  part  of  the  time  within  sight  of  its 
current,  one  of  their  greatest  sufferings  was  thirst,  as 
the  country  was  destitute  of  brooks  or  springs,  and 
tlie  river  had  worn  its  way  in  a  deep  channel  through 
the  rocky  mountains.  Its  banks  were  so  high  and  pre- 
cipitous, that  there  was  rarely  any  place  where  the  trav- 
elers could  get  down  to  drink  of  its  waters.  Occasion- 
ally they  met  with  rain-water  collected  in  the  hol- 
lows of  the  rocks,  but  more  than  once  they  were  reduced 
to  the  utmost  extremity. 

Their  sufferings  from  hunger  were  equally  severe. 
They  could  meet  with  no  game,  and  subsisted  for  a 
time  on  strips  of  beaver  skins,  broiled  before  the  fire. 

These  were  doled  out  in  scanty  allowances,  barely 
sufficient  to  keep  up  existence,  and  even  this  at  length 
failed  them  altogether.  Still  they  went  feebly  on, 
scarcely  able  to  drag  one  limb  after  another,  until  a 
severe  snow-storm  brought  them  to  a  pause.  To 
struggle  against  it,  in  their  exhausted  condition,  was 
impossible.  Cowering  under  an  impending  rock  at  the 
foot  of  a  steep  mountain,  they  prepared  themselves  for 
that  wretched  fate  which  seemed  inevitable. 

At  this  critical  juncture,  when  famine  stared  them  in 
the  face,  McClellan,  casting  up  his  eyes,  discovered  an 
Ashsahta,  or  Big  Horn,  sheltering  itself  under  a 
shelving  rock  on  the  side  of  the  hill  above  them.  Be- 
ing in  more  active  plight  than  any  of  his  comrades, 
and  an  excellent  marksman,   he  set  off  to   get  within 
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shooting  distance  of  the  animal,  while  his  companions 
watched  his  movements  with  breathless  anxiety,  for 
their  lives  depended  on  his  success.  He  took  a  cir- 
cuitous route,  scrambled  up  the  hill  with  the  utmost 
silence,  and  at  length  arrived  unperceived  within  a 
proper  distance.      Here,   leveling  his   rifle,  he    took  so 

sure  an  aim  that  the  Big  Horn  fell  dead  on  the  spot 

a  fortunate  circumstance,  for  to  pursue  it,  if  merely 
wounded,  would  have  been  impossible  in  his  emaciated 
condition.  The  declivity  of  the  hill  enabled  him  to 
roll  the  carcass  down  to  his  companions,  who  were  too 
feeble  to  climb  the  rocks. 

They  fell  to  work  to  cut  it  up ;  yet  exerted  a  remark- 
able degree  of  self-denial  for  men  in  their  starving  con- 
dition, for  they  contented  themselves  for  the  present 
with  a  soup  made  from  the  bones,  reserving  the  flesh 
for  future  repasts.  This  providential  relief  gave  them 
strength  to  pursue  their  journey ;  but  they  were  fre- 
quently reduced  to  almost  equal  straits,  and  it  was  only 
to  the  smallness  of  their  party  (eleven  in  number)  re- 
quiring but  a  small  supply  of  provisions,  that  they 
were  enabled  to  get  through  this  desolate  region  with 
their  lives. 

At  length,  after  twenty-one  days  of  toil  and  sufl^er- 
ing,  they  got  through  these  mountains,  and  arrived  at 
Mulpot  river,  a  tributary  stream  of  that  branch  of  the 
Columbia  called  Lewis  river,  of  which  Snake  river 
forms  the  southern  fork.      In  this  neighborhood  they 
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met  with  wild  horses,  the  first  they  had  seen  west  of  the 
Rocky  mountains.  From  hence  they  made  their  way 
to  Lewis  river,  where  they  fell  in  with  a  friendly  tribe 
of  Indians  who  freely  administered  to  their  necessities. 

Here  they  procured  two  canoes,  in  which  they  de- 
scended this  river  to  its  confluence  with  the  Columbia, 
and  then  down  that  river  to  Astoria.  On  New  Years' 
Day  (the  ist  of  January,  1812),  the  canoe  in  which 
McClellan  was,  was  upset  in  the  rapid ;  but,  by  great 
exertion,  he  and  the  men  with  him  clung  to  the  canoe 
until  the  others  came  to  their  assistance,  making  their 
escape  with  the  loss  of  their  rifles  and  some  other  small 
articles  which  were  in  the  canoe.  They  arrived  at 
Astoria  early  in  the  month  of  January,  haggard,  ema- 
ciated, and  in  rags. 

Mr.  Hunt,  with  the  main  body  of  the  party,  who 
had  been  left  at  Caldron  Linn,  after  all  hope  of  relief 
was  closed  from  the  parties  of  McClellan  and  M'Ken- 
zie,  set  out  on  foot,  struggling  forward  through  the 
trackless  wilderness,  arived  at  Astoria  on  the  15th  of 
February,  18 12,  having  lost  two  of  their  men  in  con- 
sequence of  starvation.  Mr.  Crooks,  with  five  men, 
who  had  separated  from  the  party  in  the  mountains, 
did  not  reach  Astoria  until  the  loth  of  May. 

The  ship  Tonquin,  commanded  by  Captain  Thorn, 
and  owned  by  John  Jacob  Astor,  of  New  York,  arrived 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river  in  the  summer  of 
18  1 1.     She  was  the  first  vessel  sent  there  by  the  Amer- 
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lean  Fur  Company.  And,  in  the  month  of  June  of 
that  year,  when  trading  on  the  coast  north  of  the  Co- 
lumbia, was  taken  by  the  Indians,  and  every  soul  on 
board  massacred.  The  news  of  this  disaster  had  reached 
Astoria  some  time  before  the  arrival  of  McClellan  at 
that  place,  which  struck  dismay  into  the  hearts  of  the 
Astorians  and  those  engaged  in  the  fur  trade. 

Mr.  Hunt  had  been  selected  by  John  Jacob  Astor 
to  be  his  chief  agent,  and  to  represent  him  on  the 
northwest  coast.  Previous  to  his  arrival,  Duncan  Mc- 
Dougal,  one  of  the  partners,  had  considered  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  concern.  As  the  spring  opened, 
after  the  arrival  of  Mr.  McClellan  at  Astoria,  several 
important  things  were  to  be  accomplished.  A  supply 
of  goods  was  to  be  sent  to  the  trading  post  of  Mr. 
David  Stuart,  which  had  been  established  the  preceding 
autumn  on  the  Oakinagan.  The  cache  or  secret  deposit 
made  by  Mr.  Hunt,  at  the  Caldron  Linn,  was  likewise 
to  be  visited,  and  the  merchandise  and  other  effects  left 
there,  to  be  brought  to  Astoria.  And  a  third  object  of 
moment  was  to  send  dispatches  overland  to  Mr.  Astor, 
at  New  York,  informing  him  of  the  state  of  affairs  at  the 
settlement,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  several  expeditions. 

The  task  of  carrving  supplies  to  Oakinagan  was 
assigned  to  Mr.  Robert  Stuart,  nephew  of  David 
Stuart,  who  had  established  the  post.  The  dispatches 
for  Mr.  Astor,  were  confided  to  Mr.  John  Reed,  the 
clerk  of  the  company. 
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When  the  expedition  of  Reed  to  the  Eastern  States 
was  made  known,  Robert  McClellan  announced  his  de- 
termination to  accompany  it.  He  had  for  some  time 
been  dissatisfied  with  the  smaUness  of  his  interest  in 
the  co-partnership,  and  had  requested  an  additional 
number  of  shares ;  his  request  not  being  complied 
with,  he  resolved  to  abandon  the  company.  McClellan 
was  a  man  singularly  self-willed  and  of  decided  character, 
with  whom  persuasion  was  useless  ;  he  was  permitted, 
therefore,  to  take  his  own  course  without  opposition. 

On  the  lid.  of  March,  the  three  parties  set  out 
from  Astoria  together,  in  two  canoes — they  numbered 
in  all  seventeen  men.  They  proceeded  up  the  Colum- 
bia river  till  they  came  to  the  foot  of  the  falls,  where 
the  canoes  and  goods  had  to  be  carried  by  the  men 
a  considerable  distance  by  land  to  the  head  of  the  falls. 
Here  they  were  surrounded  by  a  band  of  upward  of  four 
hundred  Indians,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  and 
war-clubs,  who  offered  to  carry  the  canoes  and  effects  up 
the  portage;  but  the  party  mistrusting  the  friendly  dis- 
position of  the  Indians,  their  offer  was  declined,  alleging 
the  lateness  of  the  hour ;  yet,  to  keep  them  in  good 
humor,  informed  them  that  if  they  conducted  themselves 
well,  their  offered  services  might  probably  be  accepted 
in  the  morning;  in  the  meanwhile,  that  they  might 
carry  up  the  canoes.  They  accordingly  set  off  with 
the  two  canoes  on  their  shoulders,  accompanied  by  a 
guard  of  eight  men  well  armed. 
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When  arrived  at  the  head  of  the  falls,  the  mischiev- 
ous spirit  of  the  savages  broke  out,  and  they  were  on 
the  point  of  destroying  the  canoes,  doubtless  with  a 
view  to  impede  the  white  men  from  carrying  forward 
their  goods,  and  laying  them  open  to  further  pilfering, 
and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  they  were  prevented 
from  committing  this  outrage  by  the  guard  and  inter- 
ference of  an  old  man  who  appeared  to  have  some 
authority  among  them.  The  whole  of  the  band,  with 
the  exception  of  about  fifty,  then  crossed  over  to  the 
north  side  of  the  river. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Stuart  and  McClellan,  who 
had  remained  at  the  foot  of  the  falls  with  the  goods, 
and  who  knew  that  the  proffered  assistance  of  the  sav- 
ages was  only  for  the  purpose  of  having  an  opportu- 
nity to  plunder,  determined,  if  possible,  to  steal  a 
march  upon  them,  and  defeat  their  intentions.  Ac- 
cordingly, at  I  o'clock  in  the  night,  the  moon  shining 
brightly,  they  roused  the  party,  and  Mr.  Stuart  went 
forward  with  the  first  loads  and  took  his  station  at  the 
head  of  the  portage,  while  McClellan  and  John  Reed 
remained  at  the  foot  to  guard  and  forward  the  re- 
mainder. 

The  day  dawned  before  the  transportation  was  com- 
pleted. When  some  of  the  Indians  who  had  remained 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river  perceived  what  was  going 
on,  they  gave  the  alarm  to  those  on  the  opposite  side  ; 
upward  of  an  hundred  embarked  in  several  large  canoes, 
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and  crossed  over.  No  sconer  did  the  canoes  touch  the 
shore  than  they  leaped  forward  to  secure  their  prize. 
McClellan,  who  was  on  the  river  bank,  advanced  to 
guard  the  goods,  when  one  of  the  Indians  attempted 
to  hoodwink  him  with  his  buffalo  robe  with  one  hand, 
and  stab  him  with  his  knife  in  the  other.  McClel- 
lan sprang  back  just  far  enough  to  avoid  the  blow, 
and  raising  his  rifle  shot  the  Indian  through  the  heart. 
He  fell  dead.  McClellan  discharged  a  pistol  at  an- 
other Indian,  and  wounded  him  severely. 

In  the  meantime  John  Reed  received  a  blow  with  a 
war-club  that  laid  him  senseless  on  the  ground.  In  an 
instant  he  was  stripped  of  his  rifle  and  pistols,  and  of 
the  tin  case  in  which  he  carried  the  dispatches  which  had 
been  confided  to  his  care. 

At  this  juncture,  Mr.  Stuart,  who  had  heard  the 
war-whoop,  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action  with  Ben 
Jones  and  seven  others  of  the  men. 

When  they  arrived,  Reed  was  weltering  in  his  blood, 
and  an  Indian  standing  over  him  ready  to  dispatch  him 
with  a  tomahawk.  Stuart  gave  the  word,  when  Ben 
Jones  leveled  his  rifle,  and  shot  the  Indian  on  the 
spot. 

The  men  then  gave  a  shout  and  charged  upon  the 
main  body  of  the  savages,  who  took  to  instant  flight. 
Reed  was  now  raised  from  the  ground,  and  borne  sense- 
less and  bleeding  to  the  upper  end  of  the  portage. 
Preparations  were  made  to  launch  the  canoes,  and  in  a 
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little  while  all  were  embarked,  and  were  continuing  their 
voyage  along  the  southern  shore  of  the  river. 

They  then  dressed  the  wounds  of  Mr.  Reed,  who 
had  received  five  severe  gashes  in  the  head,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Stuart,  on  the  Oak- 
inagan,  where  they  remained  several  days.  The  im- 
portant dispatches  for  New  York  having  been  irretriev- 
ably lost,  the  object  of  the  overland  journey  was  there- 
fore defeated.  McClellan  and  Reed,  with  the  men 
intended  to  accompany  them  over  the  mountains,  re- 
turned down  the  river,  passing  all  the  dangerous  places 
without  interruption,  and  arrived  safely  at  Astoria. 

After  their  arrival  at  Astoria,  a  vessel  was  descried 
off  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  which  came  to 
anchor  outside  the  bar.  McDougal,  McClellan,  and 
eight  Canadians,  embarked  in  a  barge  and  went  to  the 
vessel,  piloted  her  over  the  bar,  and  safely  anchored  her 
in  Baker's  bay.  She  proved  to  be  the  ship  Beaver, 
which  had  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  loth  of  Oc- 
tober, 181 1,  with  supplies  for  the  infant  establishment 
at  Astoria.  At  the  Sandwich  islands,  having  heard  a 
rumor  of  the  disastrous  fate  of  the  ship  Tonquin,  they 
were  apprehensive  that  the  settlement  of  Astoria  had 
met  a  similar  fate,  and  were  cautious  of  running  into 
the  harbor,  until  assured  by  McClellan  and  those  with 
him  of  the  safety  of  the  place. 

It  was  again  concluded  to  forward  dispatches  to  Mr. 
Astor,  in  place  of  those  which  had  unfortunately  been 
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lost  by  Mr.  Reed,  in  order  to  give  him  an  account  of 
the  condition  of  the  establishment,  that  he  might  reg- 
ulate his  reinforcements  and  supplies  accordingly. 

This  mission  was  confided  to  Mr.  Robert  Stuart,  and 
four  trusty  and  well-tried  men,  who  had  come  overland 
in  Mr.  Hunt's  expedition,  were  assigned  him  as  guides 
and  hunters.  These  men  were  Ben  Jones  and  John 
Day,  the  Kentuckians,  and  Andri  Vallar  and  Francis 
LeClare,  Canadians.  Robert  McClellan  again  ex- 
pressed his  determination  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
returning  to  the  Atlantic  States,  and  Ramsay  Crooks 
also  concluded  to  accompany  them. 

These  men  set  out  from  Astoria  on  the  28th  of  June, 
1 812.  After  ascending  the  Columbia  river  about  ninety 
miles,  John  Day,  one  of  the  hunters,  became  altogether 
insane,  and  was  sent  back  to  the  main  establishment, 
under  the  charge  of  some  Indians.  The  remaining  six 
pursued  their  voyage  up  the  river,  about  six  hundred 
miles,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Walla-Walla  river,  where 
they  arrived  on  the  28th  of  July. 

Here  they  were  to  leave  the  river  and  pursue  their 
perilous  journey  by  land.  On  the  next  day  a  traffic  was 
commenced  to  procure  horses  for  the  journey.  Fifteen 
horses  were  purchased — some  for  the  saddle  and  others 
to  transport  the  baggage. 

A  day  or  two  were  spent  in  arranging  the  packages 
and  pack-saddles,  and  in  making  other  preparations  for 
their  long  and  arduous  journey. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  31st  of  July,  all  preparations 
being  completed,  the  little  party  mounted  their  horses 
and  set  out.  The  course  they  took  was  to  the  south- 
east, toward  the  fatal  region  of  the  Snake  river.  At 
an  immense  distance  rose  a  chain  of  craggy  mountains, 
presenting  an  azure  blue  tint,  which  they  would  have 
to  traverse.  They  were  the  same  among  which  they 
had  experienced  such  suffering  from  cold  the  preceding 
winter. 

They  had  not  proceeded  many  days  on  these  great 
wastes  and  wilds  before  they  found  themselves  among 
naked  hills,  with  a  soil  composed  of  sand  and  clay,  baked 
and  brittle,  that  to  all  appearance  had  never  been  visited 
by  the  dews  of  heaven,  not  a  spring  or  pool  or  running 
stream  was  to  be  seen — a  burning  sky  above  their 
heads,  a  parched  desert  beneath  their  feet.  Their  suffer- 
ings from  thirst  became  intense  ;  a  fine  young  dog,  their 
onlv  companion  of  the  kind,  gave  out  and  expired  be- 
fore they  came  to  water  to  quench  their  thirst. 

On  the  2 1  St  of  August,  they  reached  the  banks  of 
the  Snake  river,  the  scene  of  so  many  trials  and  mis- 
haps which  they  had  previously  endured,  and  on  the 
29th  of  the  month  arrived  at  Caldron  Linn,  and  found 
the  caches  made  by  Mr.  Hunt  the  previous  autumn, 
intending  to  take  from  them  such  articles  as  belonged 
to  Mr.  McClellan,  Crooks,  and  the  Canadians;  but  to 
their  disappointment  six  of  them  had  been  opened  and 
rifled   of  their  contents,  except  a  few  books  which  lay 
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scattered  about  the  vicinity.  They  had  the  appearance 
of  having  been  plundered  in  the  course  of  the  summer. 
There  were  tracks  of  wolves  in  everv  direction,  to  and 
from  the  holes,  from  which  it  was  concluded  that  the 
wolves  had  been  first  attracted  to  the  place  by  the  smell 
of  the  skins  contained  in  the  caches^  which  they  had 
probably  torn  up,  and  that  their  tracks  had  betrayed 
the  secret  to  the  Indians 

The  three  remaining  caches  had  not  been  molested; 
they  contained  a  few  dry  goods,  some  ammunition,  and 
a  number  of  beaver  traps.  From  these  the  party  took 
what  they  needed,  and  deposited  in  them  all  their 
superfluous  baggage,  and  all  the  books  and  papers 
scattered  around.  The  holes  were  then  carefully  closed 
up,  and  all  traces  of  them  effaced. 

On  the  ist  day  of  September,  the  party  resumed 
their  journey,  bending  their  course  eastwardly  along 
the  course  of  Snake  river.  Having  spent  a  week  wan- 
dering over  barren  wastes,  where  they  suffered  much 
from  hunger,  having  to  depend  on  a  few  fish  from  the 
streams,  and  now  and  then  a  little  dried  salmon,  or  a 
dog  procured  from  some  forlorn  lodge  of  Shoshonees. 
On  the  yth  of  the  month,  they  left  the  banks  of  Snake 
river,  and,  crossing  a  mountain,  came  to  a  stream  sup- 
posed to  be  Bear  river.  Up  this  river  and  its  branches 
they  kept  for  two  or  three  days,  supporting  themselves 
precariously  upon  fish.  On  the  12th  of  the  month, 
having   encamped   early,   they   sallied  forth  with   their 
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fishing  rods  to  angle  for  their  supper.  On  returning, 
they  discovered  a  number  of  Indians  prowling  about 
their  camp,  whom,  to  their  infinite  disgust,  they  per- 
ceived to  be  Crows.  They  soon  found  they  were  in 
a  dangerous  neighborhood. 

The  Crow  Indians  behaved  with  the  greatest  inso- 
lence, and  were  only  prevented  from  cutting  off  the 
whole  party,  by  observing  them  well  armed  and  con- 
stantly on  their  guard.  The  Indians,  however,  pur- 
sued their  tracks  and  dogged  the  party  for  six  days,  until 
on  the  nineteenth  day  they  succeeded  in  stealing  and 
driving  off  every  horse  belonging  to  the  party. 

Some  idea  of  the  situation  of  these  men  may  be 
conceived  when  we  take  into  consideration  that  they 
were  now  on  foot  in  a  wilderness,  and  had  a  journey  of 
two  thousand  miles  before  them,  fifteen  hundred  of 
which  were  entirely  unknown,  as  they  intended  and 
prosecuted  their  route  considerably  south  of  that  taken 
by  Lewis  and  Clarke.  The  impossibility  of  carrying 
any  considerable  quantity  of  provisions  in  addition  to 
their  ammunition  and    blankets  will  occur  at  first  view. 

The  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  starvation  was 
imminent.  They,  however,  put  the  best  face  on  their 
prospects  the  matter  would  admit. 

Their  first  intention  was  to  select  from  their  baggage 
such  articles  as  were  indispensable  for  their  journey, 'to 
make  them  up  into  convenient  packs,  and  deposit  the 
residue    in   caches.      The  whole   dav   was   consumed  in 
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these  occupations.  At  night  thev  made  a  scanty  meal 
of  their  remaining  provisions,  and  lay  down  to  sleep 
with  heavy  hearts. 

In  the  morning  they  were  up  and  about  at  an  early 
hour,  and  began  to  prepare  their  knapsacks  for  a  march, 
while  Ben  Jones  repaired  to  an  old  beaver  trap  which 
he  had  set  in  the  river  bank  a  short  distance  from  the  . 
camp.  He  was  rejoiced  to  find  a  beaver  in  his  trap 
sufficient  for  a  morning's  meal  for  himself  and  hungry 
companions.  On  his  way  back  to  camp  he  observed 
two  heads  peering  over  the  edge  of  an  impending  cliff 
several  hundred  feet  high,  which  he  at  first  supposed 
to  be  a  couple  of  wolves.  As  he  proceeded,  he  now 
and  then  cast  his  eyes  up — the  heads  were  still  there, 
looking  down  with  fixed  and  watchful  gaze.  A  sus- 
picion now  flashed  across  his  mind  that  they  might  be 
Indian  scouts;  and  had  they  not  been  far  above  the 
reach  of  his  rifle,  he  would  doubtless  have  tested  his 
suspicions  by  a  shot. 

On  arriving  at  the  camp,  he  directed  the  attention  of 
his  comrades  to  what  he  had  observed.  The  same  idea 
was  at  first  entertained,  that  they  were  wolves ;  but 
their  immovable  position  and  watchfulness  soon  satis- 
fied every  one  that  they  were  Indians  watching  the 
movements  of  the  party,  to  discover  their  place  of 
concealment  of  such  articles  as  they  would  be  compelled 
to  leave  behind.  There  was  no  likelihood  that  the 
caches  would  escape  the  search  of  such  keen  eyes.  The 
idea  was  intolerable   that   any   booty   should    fall    into 
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their  hands;  therefore,  to  disappoint  them,  the  trav- 
elers stripped  the  caches  of  the  articles  deposited  there, 
and  collected  together  everything  that  they  could  not 
carry  away  with  them,  made  a  bonfire  of  all  that  would 
burn,  and  threw  the  rest  into  the  river.  There  was  a 
forlorn  satisfaction  in  thus  balking  the  expectations  of 
the  Crow  Indians,  by  the  destruction  of  their  own 
property,  and  having  thus  gratified  their  pique,  they 
shouldered  their  packs  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  set  out  on  their  pedestrian  wayfaring. 

The  route  they  took  was  down  along  the  banks  of 
Mad  river,  which  stream  makes  its  way  through  the 
defiles  of  the  mountains,  into  the  plain  below  Henry's 
fort,  where  it  terminates  in  Snake  river.  It  was  the 
hope  of  the  party  to  meet  with  some  encampment  of 
Snake  Indians  on  the  plain,  where  they  might  pro- 
cure a  couple  of  horses  to  transport  their  baggage,  in 
which  case  it  was  their  intention  to  resume  their  eastern 
course  across  the  mountains. 

After  two  days  of  toilsome  travel,  during  which  they 
had  made  but  eighteen  miles,  they  stopped  on  the  21st 
of  the  month  to  build  two  rafts  on  which  to  cross  to  the 
north  side  of  the  river.  On  these  they  embarked  the 
following  morning  and  pushed  boldly  from  the  shore. 
Finding  the  rafts  sufficiently  firm  and  steady  to  withstand 
the  rough  and  rapid  water,  they  changed  their  minds 
and  instead  of  crossing,  ventured  to  float  down  with 
the  current. 
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In  this  way  they  kept  down  the  river  for  three  days, 
drifting  with  the  current  and  encamping  on  the  land  at 
night,  where  they  drew  up  their  rafts  on  shore.  Toward 
the  evening  of  the  third  day,  they  came  to  a  small  island 
on  which  was  a  gang  of  elk,  Ben  Jones  landed  and  was 
fortunate  to  wound  one,  which  immediately  took  to  the 
water,  but  being  unable  to  stem  the  current,  drifted 
above  a  mile,  when  it  was  overtaken  and  drawn  to  shore. 
They  now  encamped  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  where 
they  remained  all  the  next  day,  sheltering  themselves  as 
well  as  they  could,  from  a  storm  of  cold  rain,  hail  and 
snow,  affording  them  a  sharp  foretaste  of  the  approach- 
ing winter.  During  their  encampment,  they  employed 
themselves  in  jerking  the  flesh  of  the  elk  for  future 
supply. 

They  again  embarked,  and  for  three  days  more  con- 
tinued to  navigate  the  river  with  their  rafts.  They  had 
now  floated  down  about  ninety  miles,  when  finding  the 
mountains  on  the  right  diminish  to  moderate  sized 
hills,  they  landed,  and  prepared  to  resume  their  jour- 
ney on  foot.  Accordingly,  having  spent  a  day  in  prep- 
arations, making  moccasins  and  parceling  out  their 
jerked  meat,  in  packs  of  about  twenty  pounds  to  each 
man,  they  turned  their  backs  upon  the  river,  on  the 
29th  of  September,  and  struck  off^  to  the  northeast, 
keeping  along  the  southern  skirt  of  the  mountain  on 
which  Henry's  fort  was  situated. 

Their  march  was  slow  and  toilsome,  part  of  the  time 
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through  an  alluvial  bottom,  thickly  overgrown  with 
cotton-wood,  hawthorn,  and  willows,  and  part  of  the 
time  over  rough  hills.  Discovering  by  certain  signs 
that  they  were  on  the  border  of  the  country  infected  by 
the  Blackfeet  Indians,  a  consultation  was  held  as  to 
their  course;  should  they  continue  round  the  skirt  of 
the  mountain,  they  would  be  in  danger  of  falling  in 
with  scattering  parties  of  the  Indians  who  were  probably 
hunting  on  the  plain.  It  was  thought  most  advisable, 
therefore,  to  strike  directly  across  the  mountain,  since 
the  route,  though  rugged  and  difficult,  would  be  more 
secure. 

This  counsel  was  indignantly  derided  by  McClellan  as 
pusillanimous.  Hot  headed  and  impatient  at  all  times, 
he  was  now  rendered  more  irascible  by  the  fatigues  of 
the  journey,  and  the  condition  of  his  feet,  which  were 
chafed  and  sore.  He  could  not  endure  the  idea  of  en- 
countering the  difficulties  of  the  mountain,  and  swore 
he  would  rather  face  all  the  Blackfeet  in  the  countrv. 
He  was  overruled  however,  and  the  party  began  to 
ascend  the  mountain,  striving  with  the  ardor  and  emu- 
lation of  young  men  who  should  be  the  first  up. 

McClellan,  who  was  double  the  age  of  some  of  his 
companions,  soon  began  to  lose  breath  and  fall  in  the 
rear.  In  the  distribution  of  burdens,  it  was  his  turn 
to  carry  the  old  beaver  trap.  Piqued  and  irritated,  he 
suddenly  came  to  a  halt,  swore  he  would  not  carry  it 
any  farther,  and  jerked  it  half  way  down  the  hill.      He 
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was  offered  in  place  of  it  a  package  of  dried  meat,  but 
this  he  scornfully  threw  upon  the  ground.  They  might 
carry  it,  he  said,  who  needed  it,  for  his  part  he  could 
provide  his  daily  food  with  his  rifle.  He  concluded  by 
turning  off"  from  the  party,  and  keeping  along  the  skirt 
of  the  mountain,  leaving  those,  he  said,  to  climb  rocks 
who  were  afraid  to  face  Indians.  It  was  in  vain  Mr. 
Stuart  represented  to  him  the  rashness  of  his  conduct 
and  the  dangers  to  which  he  exposed  himself.  He  re- 
jected such  counsel  as  craven.  It  was  equally  useless 
to  represent  the  dangers  to  which  he  subjected  his  com- 
panions; as  he  could  be  discovered  at  a  great  distance 
on  those  naked  plains,  and  the  Indians,  seeing  him, 
would  know  that  there  must  be  other  white  men  within 
reach.  McClellan  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  every  remon- 
strance, and  kept  on  his  willful  way. 

It  seems  a  strange  instance  of  perverseness  in  this 
man,  thus  to  fling  himself  off"  alone  in  a  savage  region, 
where  solitude  itself  was  dismal,  but  every  encounter 
with  his  fellow-man  was  full  of  peril ;  such,  however,  is 
the  hardness  of  spirit  and  the  insensibility  to  danger 
that  grow  upon  men  in  the  wilderness.  McClellan, 
moreover,  was  a  man  of  peculiar  temperament,  ungov- 
ernable in  his  will,  of  a  courage  that  absolutely  knew 
no  fear,  and  somewhat  of  a  braggart  spirit  that  took  a 
pride  in  doing  desperate  and  hairbrained  things. 

This  was  the  ist  day  of  October.  Mr.  Stuart  and 
■his  party  pursued  their  course;  when  on  the  mountain 
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they  descried  McClellan  at  a  distance  in  advance  tra- 
versing the  plain.  Whether  he  saw  them  or  not,  he 
showed  no  disposition  to  rejoin  them,  but  pursued  his 
sullen  and  solitary  way. 

The  travelers  were  now  in  a  dangerous  neighbor- 
hood, where  the  report  of  a  rifle  might  bring  the  sav- 
ages upon  them — they  had  to  depend  on  their  old 
beaver  trap  for  subsistence.  Their  journey  became 
more  tiresome  daily,  and  their  sufferings  more  severe 
as  they  advanced.  Scarcely  any  game  came  in  their 
path,  and   hunger  was  added  to  their  other  sufferings. 

On  the  nth  of  October,  they  encamped  on  a  small 
stream  near  the  foot  of  the  Spanish  river  mountain.  Here 
they  met  with  traces  of  McClellan,  who  was  still  keep- 
ing ahead  of  them  through  those  lonely  mountains. 
He  had  encamped  the  night  before  on  this  stream. 
They  found  the  embers  of  the  fire  by  which  he  had 
slept,  and  the  remains  of  a  miserable  wolf  on  which  he 
had  supped.  It  was  evident  he  had  suftered  like  them- 
selves the  pangs  of  hunger,  though  he  had  tared  better 
at  this  encampment,  for  they  had  not  a  mouthful  to 
eat. 

The  next  day  the  famishing  wanderers  resumed  their 
march,  and  in  the  evening  when  they  halted,  perceived 
a  large  smoke  at  some  distance  to  the  southwest.  The 
sight  was  hailed  with  joy,  for  they  trusted  it  might  rise 
from  some  Indian  camp  where  they  could  procure 
somet'hine  to   eat,  for  the  dread  of  starvation  had  now 
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overcome  the  terror  of  the  Blackfeet.  LeClare,  one  of 
the  Canadians,  was  dispatched  to  reconnoiter;  but  not 
returning  they  lay  down  supperless  to  sleep. 

At  daybreak  they  resumed  their  journey,  but  had 
not  gone  far  when  they  perceived  LeClare  approaching 
at  a  distance.  They  hastened  to  meet  him  in  hopes  of 
tidings  of  good  cheer.  He  had  none  to  give  them, 
but  news  of  that  strange  wanderer,  McClellan.  The 
smoke  had  risen  from  his  encampment  which  had  taken 
fire  while  he  was  a  little  distance  from  it  fishing.  LeClare 
found  him  in  a  forlorn  condition.  His  fishing  had 
been  unsuccessful.  During  twelve  days  that  he  had  been 
wandering  alone  through  these  savage  mountains,  he 
had  found  scarce  anything  to  eat.  He  had  been  ill, 
wayworn,  sick  at  heart,  still  he  kept  forward  ;  but  now 
his  stubbornness  and  strength  were  exhausted.  He  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction  at  hearing  that  the  rest  of  his 
party  were  so  near,  and  said  he  would  wait  at  his  camp 
for  their  arrival,  in  hopes  they  would  give  him  some- 
thing to  eat,  for  without  food  he  declared  he  should 
not  be  able  to  proceed  much  further. 

When  the  party  reached  the  place,  they  found  Mc- 
Clellan lying  on  a  parcel  of  withered  grass  wasted  to  a 
mere  skeleton,  and  so  feeble  that  he  could  scarcely  raise 
his  head  to  speak. 

The  presence  of  his  old  comrades  seemed  to  revive 
him  ;  but  they  had  no  food  to  give  him,  for  they  them- 
selves were    starving.     They  urged    him    to    rise    and 
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accompany  them,  but  he  shook  his  head.  It  was  all  in 
vain,  he  said,  there  was  no  prospect  of  their  getting 
speedy  relief,  and  without  it  he  should  perish  by  the 
way ;  he  might  as  well  stay  and  die  where  he  was.  At 
length,  after  much  persuasion,  they  got  him  upon  his 
legs ;  his  rifle  and  other  effects  were  shared  among 
them,  and  he  was  cheered  and  aided  forward.  In  this 
way  they  proceeded  seventeen  miles  over  a  level  plain 
of  sand,  until  seeing  a  few  antelopes  in  the  distance, 
they  encamped  on  the  margin  of  a  small  stream.  All 
those  capable  of  exertion  turned  out  to  hunt,  but  re- 
turned without  success. 

As  they  were  preparing  to  lie  down  to  sleep,  LeClare, 
gaunt  and  wild  with  hunger,  approached  Mr.  Stuart  with 
his  gun  in  his  hand.  "  It  was  all  in  vain,"  he  said,  "  to 
attempt  to  proceed  further  without  food — they  had  a 
barren  plain  before  them,  three  or  four  days'  journey  in 
extent,  on  which  nothing  was  to  be  procured.  They 
must  all  perish  before  they  could  get  to  the  end  of  it. 
It  was  better,  therefore,  that  one  should  die  to  save 
the  rest."  He  proposed,  therefore,  that  they  should 
cast  lots,  adding,  as  an  inducement  for  Mr.  Stuart  to 
assent  to  the  proposition,  that  he,  as  leader  of  the  party, 
should  be  exempted. 

Mr.  Stuart  was  shocked  at  the  horrible  proposal,  and 
endeavored  to  reason  with  the  man,  but  his  words  were 
unavailing.  At  length,  snatching  up  his  rifle,  he 
threatened  to  shoot  him  on  the  spot   if  he  persisted  in 
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the  proposition.  The  man  was  cowed,  begged  pardon, 
and  promised  never  again  to  offend  by  making  such  a 
suggestion.  Quiet  was  restored  to  the  encampment,  but 
they  spent  a  sleepless  night. 

The  next  day,  after  traveling  about  nine  miles,  they 
discovered  "an  old,  run-down  buffalo  bull,"  which  they 
succeeded  in  killing.  This  seasonable  supply  stayed 
their  hunger  for  a  time. 

On  the  1 8th  of  October,  after  crossing  a  mountain 
ridge  and  traversing  a  plain,  they  waded  one  of  the 
branches  of  Spanish  river,  and,  ascending  its  bank, 
met  with  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  Snake  Indians. 
They  were  friendly  in  their  demeanor,  conducted  them  to 
their  encampment,  made  the  hungry  strangers  welcome  to 
their  wigwams,  and  treated  them  with  the  utmost  hos- 
pitality. A  few  trinkets  procured  for  them  a  supply 
of  buffalo  meat  and  some  leather  for  moccasins,  of 
which  the  party  were  greatly  in  need.  The  most  val- 
uable prize  obtained  from  them  was  a  horse.  It  was  a 
sorry  old  animal  in  truth,  but  it  was  the  only  one 
that  remained  to  the  poor  fellows  after  the  fell  swoop 
which  the  Crows  had  made  on  them  a  few  days  pre- 
vious. Yet  this  they  were  prevailed  upon  to  part  with 
to  their  guests  for  a  pistol,  an  ax,  a  knife,  and  a  few 
other  trifling  articles. 

By  sunrise  on  the  following  morning,  the  19th  of  Oc- 
tober, the  travelers  had  loaded  their  old  horse  with 
buffalo   meat  sufficient  for  five  days'  provisions,   and 
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taking  leave  of  their  new  allies,  the  poor  but  hospitable 
Snakes,  set  forth  in  somewhat  better  spirits,  though 
the  increasino;  cold  of  the  weather,  and  the  sisht  of  the 
snowy  mountains  which  they  had  yet  to  traverse,  were 
enough  to  chill  their  very  hearts. 

The  snow,  which  had  fallen  in  the  night,  made  it  late 
next  morning  before  the  party  loaded  their  solitary 
pack-horse,  and  resumed  their  march.  Their  course 
was  about  southeast,  having  the  main  chain  of  moun- 
tains on  the  left,  and  a  considerably  elevated  ridge  on 
the  right.  In  the  evening  they  encamped  on  the  banks 
of  a  small  stream  in  an  open  prairie.  The  northeast 
wind  was  keen  and  cutting.  They  had  nothing  where- 
with to  make  a  fire  but  a  scanty  growth  of  sage  or 
wormwood,  and  were  fain  to  wrap  themselves  up  in  their 
blankets,  and  huddle  themselves  in  their  *' nests"  at  an 
early  hour.  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  McClellan, 
who  had  now  regained  his  strength,  killed  a  buffalo; 
but,  as  it  was  some  distance  from  the  camp,  they  post- 
poned supplying  themselves  from  the  carcass  until  the 
following  morning. 

The  next  day,  the  21st  of  October,  the  cold  contin- 
ued, accompanied  by  snow.  They  set  forward  on  their 
bleak  and  toilsome  way,  traversing  rugged    and  sterile 

mountains,   until  the    26th   of  the   month,   when    they 

.* 
came  to  a  wooded  ravine  in  a  mountain,  at  a  small  dis- 
tance from  the  base  of  which  they  discovered  a  stream  of 
water  running:  between  willow  banks.     Here  thev  halted 
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for  the  night,  and  having  luckily  trapped  a  beaver  and 
killed  two  buffalo  bulls,  they  remained  all  the  next 
day  encamped,  feasting  and  reposing,  and  allowing 
their  jaded  horse  to  rest  from  his  labors. 

The  stream  on  which  they  encamped  was  one  of  the 
head  waters  of  the  Platte  river,  which  flows  into  the 
Missouri.  They  pursued  the  course  of  this  stream 
several  days.  The  increasing  rigor  of  the  season,  which 
makes  itself  felt  in  these  regions,  however,  brought 
them  to  a  pause  and  serious  deliberation.  All  were 
convinced  that  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  to  accomplish 
their  journey  on  foot  at  this  inclement  season.  They 
had  still  many  hundred  miles  to  traverse  before  they 
could  reach  the  main  course  of  the  Missouri  river,  and 
their  route  lay  over  immense  prairies,  naked  and  bleak, 
and  destitute  of  fuel.  The  question  was,  where  to 
choose  their  wintering  place. 

On  the  2d  day  of  November,  they  came  to  a  place 
that  appeared  to  present  everything  requisite  for  their 
comfort.  It  was  on  a  fine  bend  of  the  river,  just  be- 
low where  it  issued  from  among  a  ridge  of  mountains, 
and  bent  toward  the  northeast.  Here  was  a  beautiful 
low  point  of  land  covered  with  cotton-wood,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  thick  growth  of  willow,  so  as  to  yield 
both  shelter  and  fuel,  as  well  as  materials  for  build- 
ing. The  river  swept  by,  in  a  strong  current,  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide.  To  the  southeast 
and  on  the  north,  were  mountains  of  moderate  hight, 
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the  nearest  about  two  miles  off,  covered  with  thick  for- 
ests of  pine,  cedar,  and  other  timber — their  rocky  re- 
cesses and  butting  cliffs  affording  retreats  for  flocks  of 
the  big-horn,  while  their  woody  summits  and  ravines 
abounded  with  bears  and  black-tailed  deer.  These, 
with  the  numerous  herds  of  buffalo  that  ranged  the 
lower  grounds  along  the  river,  promised  the  travelers 
abundant  cheer  in  their  winter  quarters. 

Here,  therefore,  they  concluded  to  pitch  their  camp 
for  the  winter.  Their  first  thought  was  to  obtain  a 
supply  of  provisions.  For  this  purpose  they  sallied 
out  to  hunt,  leaving  but  one  to  watch  the  camp.  Their 
hunting  was  uncommonly  successful;  in  the  course  of 
two  days,  they  killed  thirty-two  buffaloes,  and  collected 
their  meat  on  the  margin  of  a  small  brook  about  a  mile 
distant.  Fortunately,  a  severe  frost  froze  the  river,  so 
that  the  meat  was  easily  transported  to  the  encampment. 
On  a  succeeding  day,  a  herd  of  buffalo  came  trampling 
through  the  woody  bottom  on  the  river  bank,  near 
their  encampment,  and  fifteen  more  were  killed. 

As  the  slaughter  of  so  many  buffalo  had  provided  the 
party  with  meat  for  the  winter,  in  case  they  met  with 
no  further  supply,  they  now  set  to  work,  heart  and 
hand,  to  build  a  comfortable  cabin.  Trees  were  cut 
down  for  the  purpose,  and  by  the  second  evening  it  was 
completed.  It  was  eighteen  feet  long  by  eight  feet 
wide.  The  walls  were  six  feet  high,  and  the  whole  cov- 
ered by  buffalo  skins.  The  fireplace  was  in  the  center, 
and  the  smoke  found  its  way  out  by  a  hole  in  the  roof 
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The  hunters  were  next  sent  out  to  procure  deer  skins 
for  garments,  moccasins,  and  other  purposes.  They 
made  the  mountains  echo  v/ith  their  rifles,  and,  in  the 
course  of  two  days'  hunting,  killed  twenty-eight  big- 
horns and  black-tailed  deer. 

The  party  being  now  abundantly  provided  for,  en- 
joyed repose  for  several  weeks,  until  one  morning  at 
daybreak,  when  they  were  startled  by  a  savage  yelp, 
repeated  several  times;  cautiously  peeping  out,  they 
beheld  several  Indian  warriors  among  the  trees,  all 
armed  and  painted  in  warlike  style. 

McClellan,  who  had  taken  his  gun  to  pieces  the  even- 
ing before,  put  it  together  in  all  haste.  He  proposed 
that  they  should  break  out  the  clay  from  between  the 
logs  of  the  cabin,  so  as  to  be  able  to  fire  upon  the  enemy. 
Not  a  word  was  uttered  by  the  rest  of  the  party,  but 
they  silently  slung  their  powder-horns  and  ball-pouches, 
and  prepared  for  battle. 

It  was  suggested,  however,  that  a  parley  ought  first 
to  be  held,  and  Mr.  Stuart  and  one  Canadian  went 
out;  the  rest  remained  in  the  garrison  to  keep  the  sav- 
ages in  check.  Stuart  advanced,  holding  his  rifle  in 
one  hand  and  extending  the  other  to  the  savage  who 
appeared  to  be  the  chief  The  Indian  stepped  forward 
and  took  it,  his  men  followed  his  example,  and  all  shook 
hands  with  Mr.  Stuart  in  token  of  friendship. 

It  now  appeared  they  were  a  war  party  of  Arapahays. 
Their  village  lay  on  a  stream  several  days'  journey  to 
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the  eastward.  It  had  been  attacked  and  ravaged  during 
their  absence  by  a  band  of  Crows,  who  had  carried  off 
several  of  their  women  and  most  of  their  horses.  They 
were  now  in  pursuit  in  quest  of  vengeance. 

Mr.  Stuart  invited  the  chief  and  another,  who 
appeared  to  be  his  lieutenant,  into  the  hut,  but  made 
signs  that  no  one  else  was  to  enter.  The  rest  halted  at 
the  door;  others  came  straggling  up,  until  the  whole 
party,  to  the  number  of  twenty-three,  were  gathered 
before  the  hut.  They  were  armed  with  bows  and  arrows, 
tomahawks  and  scalping  knives,  and  some  few  with 
guns;  all  were  painted  and  dressed  for  war,  and  had  a 
wild  and  fierce  appearance. 

The  party  of  the  Arapahays  were  liberally  feasted  by 
the  white  men  during  two  days  which  they  remained, 
and  when  prepared  to  depart  were  supplied  with  pro- 
visions to  aid  them  on  their  way.  However,  their 
friendship  being  doubted,  they  were  carefully  watched 
during  their  stay. 

No  sooner  were  they  out  of  hearing  than  the  luckless 
travelers  held  council  together.  They  were  between  two 
fires.  On  one  side  were  their  old  enemies,  the  Crows; 
on  the  other  side,  the  Arapahays,  no  less  dangerous 
freebooters.  The  security  of  their  cabin  was  at  an  end, 
and  with  it  all  their  dreams  of  a  quiet  and  cosy  winter. 
It  was  determined,  therefore,  not  to  await  the  return  of 
the  Arapahays,  but  to  abandon,  with  all  speed,  this 
dangerous  neighborhood. 
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Accordingly,  on  the  13th  of  December,  they  bade 
adieu,  with  many  a  regret,  to  their  comfortable  quar- 
ters, where,  for  five  weeks,  they  had  been  indulging  the 
sweet  repose  of  plenty  and  fancied  security,  and  re- 
sumed their  toilsome  journey.  They  were  still  accom- 
panied by  their  venerable  pack-horse,  which  the  Arapa- 
hays  had  omitted  to  steal,  probably  because  they  did 
not  think  him  worth  stealing. 

The  snow  lay  deep  and  was  slightly  frozen  on  the 
surface,  but  not  sufficiently  to  bear  their  weight.  Their 
feet  became  sore  by  breaking  through  the  crust,  and 
their  limbs  weary  by  floundering  on  without  firm  foot- 
hold, yet  they  kept  steadily  on  for  fourteen  days,  mak- 
ing a  distance  of  about  three  hundred  and  thirty  miles. 

During  the  three  last  days  of  their  fortnight's  travel, 
the  face  of  the  country  changed.  The  timber  gradually 
diminished,  until  they  could  scarcely  find  fuel  enough 
to  cook  their  scanty  meals.  The  game  grew  more  and 
more  scarce,  and  finally  none  was  to  be  seen  but  a  few 
miserable,  broken-down  buffalo  bulls  not  worth  killing. 
The  snow  lay  fifteen  inches  deep, 'which  made  the  trav- 
eling greviously  painful  and  toilsome. 

At  length  they  came  to  an  immense  plain,  where  no 
vestige  of  timber  was  to  be  seen,  nor  a  single  living 
animal  to  enliven  the  desolate  landscape.  Here,  then, 
their  hearts  failed  them,  and  they  held  another  consul- 
tation. The  river  on  which  they  were,  was  upward  of 
a  mile  wide,  extremely  shallow,  and  abounding  in  quick- 
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sands,  which  induced  them  to  come  to  the  correct  con- 
clusion that  they  were  on  the  banks  of  the  Platte,  or 
shallow  river.  What  were  they  to  do?  pursue  its  course 
to  the  Missouri?  To  go  on  at  this  season  of  the  year 
seemed  dangerous  in  the  extreme.  There  was  no  pros- 
pect of  obtaining  either  food  or  fuel.  The  weather  was 
threatening  a  change;  a  snow-storm  in  these  boundless 
wastes  might  prove  fatal. 

After  much  dreary  deliberation,  it  was  at  length  de- 
termined to  retrace  their  last  three  days'  journey  of  sev- 
enty-seven miles,  to  a  place  where  they  had  observed 
a  sheltering  growth  of  timber,  and  a  country  abounding 
in  game. 

Accordingly,  on  the  27th  day  of  December,  they  faced 
about,  retraced  their  steps,  and  on  the  30th  regained 
the  part  of  the  river  in  question.  Here  the  alluvial 
bottom  was  from  one  to  two  miles  wide  and  thickly 
covered  with  a  forest  of  cotton-wood  trees,  some  of 
which  were  large  enough  for  canoes.  Herds  of  buffalo 
were  scattered  about  the  neighboring  prairie,  several  of 
which  soon  fell  beneath  their  rifles. 

Here  they  put  up  a  shed  for  immediate  shelter,  and 
afterward  proceeded  to  erect  a  hut  for  their  more  comfort- 
able accommodation.  They  soon  killed  an  abundance  of 
bufl-alo,  and  again  laid  up  a  stock  of  winter  provisions. 

The  party  were  more  fortunate  in  this  their  secortd 
cantonment,  than  they  had  been  in  the  former.  The 
winter  passed   away  without   any   Indian  visitors,   and 
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the  game  continued  to  be  plentiful  in  the  neighborhood, 
They  felled  two  large  trees,  and  shaped  and  dug  them 
out  into  canoes  ;  and,  as  the  spring  opened  and  a  thaw 
of  several  days'  continuance  melted  the  ice  in  the  river, 
they  made  preparation  for  embarking. 

On  the  8th  of  March,  they  launched  forth  in  their 
canoes,  but  soon  found  that  the  river  had  not  sufficient 
depth  even  for  such  slender  barks.  It  expanded  into  a 
wide  but  extremely  shallow  stream,  with  many  sand- 
bars and  occasionally  various  channels.  They  got  one 
of  their  canoes  a  few  miles  down  the  river  with  extreme 
difficulty,  sometimes  wading  and  dragging  it  over  the 
shoals.  At  length  they  had  to  abandon  the  attempt, 
and  resume  their  journey  on  foot,  aided  by  their  faith- 
ful old  pack-horse  which  had  recruited  strength  during 
the  repose  of  the  winter. 

The  weather,  having  suddenly  become  more  severe 
than  it  had  been  at  any  time  during  the  winter,  delayed 
them  a  few  days  ;  but  on  the  20th  of  March,  they  were 
again  on  their  journey.  In  two  days  they  arrived  at 
the  vast  naked  prairie,  the  wintry  ^aspect  of  which  had 
caused  them  in  December  to  pause  and  turn  back.  It 
was  now  clothed  in  the  early  verdure  of  spring  and 
plentifully  stocked  with  game.  Still,  as  they  were 
obliged  to  bivouac  on  the  bare  surface  without  any  shel- 
ter, and  by  a  scanty  fire  of  dried  buffalo  dung,  they 
found  the  night  blasts  piercing  cold.  On  one  occasion, 
a  herd  of  buffalo  straying  near  their  evening  camp,  they 
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killed  three  of  them  merely  for  their  hides,  wherewith 
to  make  a  shelter  for  the  night. 

They  continued  on  for  upward  of  a  hundred  miles, 
with  vast  prairies  extended  before  them  as  they  advanced, 
sometimes  diversified  by  undulating  hills,  but  destitute 
of  trees.  In  one  place  they  saw  a  large  gang  of  wild 
hot-ses — but  as  to  buffaloes,  they  seemed  absolutely  to 
cover  the  country.  Wild  geese  abounded,  and  they 
passed  extensive  swamps  that  were  alive  with  innumer- 
able flocks  of  water-fowl,  among  which  were  a  few  swans 
and  an  endless  variety  of  ducks. 

The  first  landmark  by  which  the  travelers  were  en- 
abled to  conjecture  their  position  with  any  degree  of 
confidence,  was  an  island  about  seventy  miles  in  length 
in  the  river,  which  they  presumed  to  be  Grand  Island. 
If  so,  they  were  within  one  hundred  and  forty  miles 
of  the  Missouri  river.  They  therefore  kept  on  with 
renewed  spirit,  and  at  the  end  of  three  days  met  with 
an  Otto  Indian,  who  conducted  them  to  his  village,  sit- 
uated a  short  distance  from  the  banks  of  the  Platte. 

Here  they  met  with  two  white  men,  Messrs.  Dornin 
and  Roi,  Indian  traders,  recently  from  St.  Louis.  Of 
these  they  had  a  thousand  inquiries  to  make  concerning 
all  afl^airs,  foreign  and  domestic,  during  their  year  of 
sepulture  in  the  wilderness.  From  them  thev  learned 
for  the  first  time  that  war  existed  between  the  United 
States  and  England,  although,  in  fact,  it  had  existed  for 
near  a  whole  year,  during  which    time   they  had   been 
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beyond  the  reach  of  all  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the 
civilized  world. 

They  now  prepared  to  abandon  their  weary  travel  by 
land,  and  to  embark  upon  the  water.  A  bargain  was 
made  with  Mr.  Dornin,  who  engaged  to  furnish  them 
with  a  canoe  and  provisions  for  the  voyage,  in  exchange 
for  their  venerable  and  well-tried  fellow-traveler,  the 
old  Snake  horse. 

Accordingly,  in  a  couple  of  days  the  Indians  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  Dornin  constructed  for  them  a  canoe 
twenty  feet  long,  four  feet  wide,  and  eighteen  inches 
deep.  The  frame  was  of  poles  and  willow  twigs,  on 
which  were  stretched  five  elk  and  buffalo  hides,  sewed 
too;ether  with  sinews,  and  the  seams  filled  with  unctuous 
mud.  In  this  they  embarked  at  an  early  hour  on  the 
1 6th  of  April,  and  drifted  down  ten  miles  with  the 
current,  when,  the  wind  being  high,  they  encamped,  and 
set  to  work  to  make  oars,  which  they  had  not  been  able 
to  procure  at  the  Indian  village. 

Once  more  afloat,  they  went  merrily  down  the  stream, 
and  after  making  thirty-five  miles  emerged  in  the  broad 
turbid  current  of  the  Missouri.  Here  they  were  borne 
along  briskly  by  the  rapid  stream,  though  by  the  time 
their  fragile  bark  had  floated  a  couple  of  hundred  miles, 
its  frame  began  to  show  the  effects  of  the  voyage. 
Luckily  they  came  to  the  deserted  wintering  place  of  a 
hunting  party,  where  they  found  two  old  wooden 
canoes.      Taking  possession  of  the  larger,   they  again 
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committed  themselves  to  the  current,  and  after  drop- 
ping down  fifty-five  miles  further  they  arrived  safely  at 
Fort  Osage. 

Here  they  found  Lieutenant  Bronson  still  in  com- 
mand— the  same  officer  who  had  given  the  expedition 
a  hospitable  reception  on  its  way  up  the  river.  He 
received  this  remnant  of  the  party  with  a  cordial  wel- 
come, and  endeavored  in  every  way  to  promote  their 
comfort  and  enjoyment  during  their  sojourn  at  the  fort. 
The  greatest  luxury  they  met  with  on  their  return  to 
the  abode  of  civilization  was  bread,  not  having  tasted 
anv  for  nearly  a  year. 

Their  stay  at  Fort  Osage  was  but  short.  On  re-em- 
barking, they  were  furnished  with  an  ample  supply  of 
provisions  by  the  kindness  of  Lieutenant  Bronson, 
and  performed  the  rest  of  their  voyage  without  meet- 
ing with  any  adverse  circumstances. 

On  the  30th  of  April,  18 13,  they  arrived  in  perfect 
health  and  spirits  at  St.  Louis,  having  been  ten  months 
performing  their  toilsome  and  perilous  expedition  from 
Astoria.  Their  return  caused  quite  a  sensation  in  St. 
Louis.  They  brought  the  first  intelligence  of  the  for- 
tune of  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  party  in  their  adventurous 
expedition  across  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  of  the  new 
establishment  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 

On  the  I  St  day  of  May,  the  day  after  their  arrival 
at  St.  Louis,  Robert  McClellan  wrote  to  his  brother 
William,  at  Hamilton,  Ohio,  giving  him  an  account  of 
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his  journey  from  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  by  another  let- 
ter dated  Cape  Girardeau,  of  July  14,  18 14,  he  wrote 
that  he  had  been  furnished  with  a  stock  of  goods  by 
Risdon  H.  Price,  of  St.  Louis,  which  he  had  opened 
at  Cape  Girardeau,  in  the  month  of  January  previous, 
where  he  had  sold  a  great  many  goods,  but  principally 
on  credit.  He  writes  that  his  health  had  been  very 
bad  for  several  months  (no  doubt  in  consequence  of 
his  constitution  being  impaired  by  the  extreme  hard- 
ships to  which  he  had  been  exposed),  and  that  he  was 
about  closing  his  business  with  an  intention  of  return- 
ing to  St.  Louis. 

The  health  of  McClellan  continued  to  decline  until 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  sometime  in  the 
latter  part  of  that  year,  at  Cape  Girardeau,  where  he 
lies  buried.  This  closed  all  the  adventures  and  wan- 
derings of  Robert  McClellan. 

With  a  short  notice  of  McClellan's  brothers,  we 
closes  this  narrative : 

John,  the  youngest  of  the  three  brothers,  at  the 
commencement  of  this  narrative,  remained  at  the  pater- 
nal residence  near  Mercersburgh,  and  pursued  the  busi- 
ness of  packing  over  the  mountains,  from  the  Coneco- 
cheague  valley,  to  the  Backwoods,  as  the  country  around 
Pittsburg  and  Red  Stone  Old  Fort  (Brownsville)  was 
then  called,  until  about  the  year  1800,  when  he  came 
to  the  western  country.      B.eing  a  single   man,  he   lived 
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with  his  brother  William,  who  kept  a  house  of  enter- 
tainment in  the  town  of  Hamilton. 

John  McClellan  occasionally  engaged  in  trading  with 
the  Indians;  taking  goods,  and  such  articles  as  were 
suitable  for  the  Indian  trade,  on  pack-horses  from 
Hamilton  to  the  Indian  towns  on  the  headwaters 
of  the  Wabash  river,  and  other  villages  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Detroit.  He  pursued  this  business  for  several 
years. 

In  the  month  of  August,  18 14,  he  loaded  a  number 
of  pack-horses  at  Hamilton,  with  goods  for  the  Indian 
trade,  and  set  out  on  a  trading  expedition  for  the  Indian 
towns  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Wabash.  On  the  13th 
of  August,  he  left  Greenville  early  in  the  morning,  and 
pursued  his  route  toward  Fort  Recovery.  He  was 
altogether  alone.  When  he  had  advanced  nine  and  a 
halt  miles  beyond  Greenville  he  was  waylaid  and  shot 
by  some  Indians,  who  it  is  presumed  had  seen  him  at 
Greenville  and  watched  his  movements.  Their  object 
was  the  plunder  of  the  goods  he  carried.  They  carried 
off  his  horses  and  goods,  and  were  never  heard  of  after- 
ward. His  body  was  not  discovered  until  two  or  three 
days  afterward,  when  it  was  found  by  some  hunters  and 
buried  in  the  woods  where  he  fell. 

John  McClellan  was  in  stature  upward  of  six  feet 
high,  of  great  strength  and  muscular  powers,  but  by 
no  means  endowed  with  the  activity  which  his  brother 
Robert    possessed.       In  disposition    he   was    mild   and 
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accommodating.      He  would,  intentionally,  give  offense 
to  no  human  being. 

William,  the  oldest  of  the  three  brothers,  continued 
in  the  employ  of  the  quartermaster's  department  of  the 
army  as  captain  or  pack-horse  master,  during  the  cam- 
paign of  General  Wayne  against  the  Indians,  and  until 
after  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  at  Greenville,  in 
August,  1795. 

Soon  after  this  he  married  Miss  Mary  Sterret,  of 
Mercersburgh,  Pennsylvania,  and  settled  in  Hamilton, 
where  he  took  possession  of  the  building  in  Fort  Ham- 
ilton, which  had  been  erected  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  officers  of  the  army.  The  house  stood  near  the  cen- 
ter of  High  street,  about  where  the  west  end  of  the 
market-house  now  is.  It  was  a  frame  building,  fifty 
feet  long  by  twenty  feet  wide,  and  two  stories  high.  It 
had  a  heavy  stone  chimney  in  the  center  of  the  build- 
ing, which  divided  each  story  into  two  rooms,  affording 
a  fireplace  in  each  room.  On  the  west,  even  with  the 
second  story,  was  a  porch  or  piazza  the  whole  length  of 
the  building,  from  which  was  a  fi-ne  view  up  and  down 
the  Miami  river.  On  the  north  was  a  kitchen  of  logs, 
with  a  fine  wide  space  or  hall  between  the  kitchen  and 
the  house.  Here  William  McClellan  lived  and  opened 
a  tavern,  which  was  the  principal  place  of  entertain- 
ment and  resort  of  travelers  in  Hamilton  for  many 
years. 

The  county  of  Butler  having   been   established   and 
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organized  in  tiie  year  1803,  William  McClellan  was 
elected  sheriff  of  the  county  in  October  of  that  year, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  two  years  was  again  elected  for 
a  second  term,  at  the  expiration  of  which,  having  served 
in  the  office  four  years,  and  being  according  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  State  of  Ohio,  ineligible  to  the  same 
office,  John  Wingate  was  elected  to  succeed  him  in 
October,  1807. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  two  years  of  Mr. 
Wingate,  Wm.  McClellan  again  became  a  candidate  in 
October,  1809,  and  was  elected.  At  the  expiration  of 
his  first  term  of  two  years,  he  was  re-elected  for  a  second 
term  and  served  until  October,  18 13,  making  eight  years 
which  he  had  served  as  sheriff  of  Butler  county. 

In  the  year  18  ii,  he  removed  from  the  town  of  Ham- 
ilton, and  settled  on  his  farm,  on  Two-Mile  creek,  west 
of  the  Great  Miami  river  and  a  mile  northwest  of  Ross- 
ville.  However,  he  still  kept  an  office  in  Hamilton, 
and  a  deputy  to  attend  to  his  business. 

After  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  as  sheriff  he 
remained  in  private  life,  employing  himself  in  cultivat- 
ing and  attending  to  his  farm  and  other  domestic  con- 
cerns, until  the  time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  on 
the  2d  of  October,  1827.  His  body  lies  interred  in  the 
old  Hamilton  burying-ground,  where  a  plain  head-stone 
marks  the  spot  in  which  his  remains  are  deposited. 
William  McClellan  was  sixty  years  old  at  the  time  of 
his  death. 
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In  person,  William  McClellan  was  about  six  feet  in 
hight,  sparely  made,  but  muscular  and  active;  in  his 
friendship  he  was  warm  and  ardent ;  in  disposition, 
kind  and  accommodating,  possessing  a  great  portion 
of  the  milk  of  human  kindness.  None  of  his  friends 
ever  called  on  him  for  a  favor,  which  was  not  granted, 
if  possibly  within  his  power.  One  peculiar  trait  of  his 
character  was,  that  he  could  never  say  no  to  any  friend 
who  solicited  him  for  a  favor.  Hence  he  was  one  of 
the  most  popular  men  of  his  day  in  the  county  of 
Butler. 

His  widow  survived  him  several  years — she  died  on 
the  loth  of  November,  1842,  aged  71  years,  and  lies 
buried  beside  her  husband  in  the  old  Hamilton  bury- 
ing-ground. 

They  had  two  sons  and  three  daughters  who  inher- 
ited the  estate.  James,  the  oldest  son,  sold  his  posses- 
sion, and  moved  to  the  State  of  Iowa  in  the  year  1851. 
William,  the  younger  son,  owns  the  homestead  and 
still  lives.  The  daughters,  Maria,  Martha  Ann,  and 
Isabella,  have  married,  and  all  gone  with  their  husbands 
to  live  in  the  State  of  Indiana. 
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APPENDIX. 

Captain  Williain  Wells. 

Of  Captain  William  Wells'  birth  and  parentage  we  have  no 
record.  He  was  captured  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  when  he 
was  an  inmate  of  the  family  of  Hon.  Nathaniel  Pope,  in  Ken- 
tucky, by  the  Miami  tribe,  and  going  through  the  formal  adop- 
tion, lived  to  manhood  among  them.  His  Indian  name  was 
Black  Snake.  He  became  quite  an  influential  man  among  them, 
and  married  a  sister  of  the  celebrated  chief  Little  Turtle.  He 
fought  by  the  side  of  his  chief  in  the  contests  with  Generals 
Harmar  and  St.  Clair,  "Afterward,  in  times  of  calm  reflec- 
tion, with  dim  memories  still  of  his  childhood  home,  of  brothers 
and  playmates,  he  seems  to  have  been  harassed  with  the  thought 
that  among  the  slain,  by  his  own  hand,  may  have  been  his  kin- 
dred. The  approach  of  Wayne's  army,  in  1794,  stirred  anew 
conflicting  emotions,  based  upon  indistinct  recollections  of  early 
ties,  of  country  and  kindred  on  the  one  hand,  and  existing  at- 
tachments of  wife  and  children  on  the  other.  He  resolved  to 
make  his  history  known.  With  true  Indian  characteristics  the 
secret  purpose  of  leaving  his  adopted  nation  was,  according 
to  reliable  tradition,  made  known  in  this  manner:  Taking  with 
him  the  war-chief.  Little  Turtle,  to  a  favorite  spot  on  the  banks 
of  the  Maumee,  Wells  said :     '  I  now  leave  your  nation  for  my 
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own  people.  We  have  long  been  friends.  We  are  friends  yet, 
until  the  sun  reaches  a  certain  hight  (which  he  indicated).  From 
that  time  we  are  enemies.  Then  if  you  wish  to  kill  me,  you 
may.  If  I  want  to  kill  you,  I  may.'  At  the  appointed  hour, 
crossing  the  river.  Captain  Wells  disappeared  in  the  forest,  tak- 
ing an  easterly  direction  to  strike  the  trail  of  Wayne's  army. 
Obtaining  an  interview  with  General  Wayne,  be  became  ever 
afterward  the  faithful  friend  of  the  Americans. — Hon.  J.  L.  tVil- 
liams'  Historical  Sketch  of  the  First  Preshyterian  Church  of  Fort 
IFayne^  ^.  I'J. 

He  was  made  captain  of  the  spies  connected  with  Wayne's  army. 
His  adventures  in  that  capacity  are  sufficiently  detailed  by  Mr. 
McBride.  After  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  and  the  establishment 
of  peace,  he  was  joined  by  his  wife  and  family,  "  and  settled  at 
the  'old  orchard,'  a  short  distance  from  the  confluence  of  the  St. 
Mary  and  St.  Joseph,  on  the  banks  of  a  small  stream  there,  after- 
ward called  '  Spy  Run,'  and  which  still  bears  that  name.  The 
government  subsequently  granted  him  a  pre-emption  of  some 
three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land,  including  his  improve- 
ment, the  old  orchard,  etc.  Wells  afterward  also  became,  by 
appointment  of  the  government,  Indian  agent  here  (Fort 
Wayne),  in  which  capacity  he  served  several  years." — Brice's 
History  of  Fort  IVayne.,  p.  148. 

Captain  Wells,  by  his  first  wife,  had  three  daughters  and  one 
son.  The  daughters  were  Mrs.  Judge  Wolcott,  of  Maumee, 
Ohio,  Mrs.  Turner  and  Mrs.  Hackley,  of  Fort  Wayne.  Mr. 
Williams  says  of  them  :  "  Of  the  first  members  of  this  church, 
two  were  half  Indians,  who  had  before,  in  1820,  joined  the 
Baptist  Church  under  the  labors  of  Rev.  Mr.  McCoy,  mission- 
ary to  the  Indians  at  this  post They  were  edu- 
cated in  Kentucky,  and  are  yet  kindly  remembered  by  some  in 
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this  church  and  community,  as  ladies  of  refinement  and  intelli- 
gent piety." — p.  i6,  17.  The  son,  Wayne  Wells,  died  when 
a  young  man,  while  crossing  Lake  Erie,  in  1823.  Captain 
Wells  afterward  married  another  sister  of  Little  Turtle.  They 
had  one  daughter,  Jane,  who  married  a  son  of  an  old  Fort 
Wayne  pioneer,  Matthew  Griggs,  and  settled  at  Peru,  Indiana. 
In  the  war  of  181 2,  Captain  Wells  was  in  command  at  Fort 
Wayne.  When  he  heard  of  General  Hull's  orders  for  the 
evacuation  of  Fort  Dearborn,  he  made  a  rapid  march  to  rein- 
force Captain  Heald,  and  to  "  assist  in  defending  the  fort,  or 
prevent  his  exposure  to  certain  destruction  by  an  attempt  to 
reach  the  head  of  the  Maumee.  But  he  was  too  late.  All 
means  for  maintaining  a  siege  had  been  destroyed  a  few  hours 
before,  and  every  preparation  had  been  made  for  leaving  the  post 
next  day."  On  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  August,  the  little 
company,  with  Captain  Wells  and  his  Miamis,  evacuated  the 
fort  and  moved  along  the  shore  till  they  came  to  Sand  Hills, 
when  they  were  attacked  by  five  hundred  "  treacherous  and 
cowardly  Pottawatomies."  "The  conflict  was  short,  desperate, 
and  bloody.  Two-thirds  of  the  white  people  were  slain  or 
wounded,  and  all  the  horses,  provisions,  and  baggage  lost.  Only 
twenty-eight  strong  men  remained  to  brave  the  fury  of  about 
five  hundred  Indians,  who  had  lost  but  fifteen  in  the  conflict." 
"  Captain  Wells  displayed  the  greatest  coolness  and  gallantry. 
He  was  by  the  side  of  his  niece  (Mrs.  Captain  Heald),  when  the 
conflict  began.  '  We  have  not  the  slightest  chance  for  life,'  he 
said,  '  we  must  part  to  meet  no  more  in  this  world — God  bless 
you.'  With  these  words  he  dashed  forward  with  the  rest.  In 
the  midst  of  the  fight,  he  saw  a  young  warrior  painted  like"  a 
demon  climb  into  a  wagon  in  which  were  twelve  children  of  the 
white  people,  and  tomahawked   them  all  !      Forgetting  his  own 
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immediate  danger,  Wells  exclaimed  :  '  If  that  is  their  game, 
butchering  women  and  children,  I'll  kill  too.'  He  instantly 
dashed  toward  the  Indian  camp,  where  they  had  left  their  squaws 
and  little  ones,  hotly  pursued  by  swift-footed  young  warriors, 
who  sent  many  a  rifle  ball  after  him.  He  lay  close  to  his  horse's 
neck,  and  turned  and  fired  occasionally  upon  his  pursuers.  When 
he  had  got  almost  beyond  the  range  of  their  rifles,  a  ball  killed  his 
horse  and  wounded  himself  severely  in  the  leg.  The  young  sav- 
ages rushed  forward  with  a  demoniac  yell  to  make  him  a  prisoner 
and  reserve  him  for  torture,  for  he  was  to  them  an  arch  offender. 
His  friends,  Win-ne-meg  and  Wau-ban-see,  vainly  attempted  to 
save  him  from  his  fate.  He  knew  the  temper  and  the  prac- 
tices of  the  savages  well,  and  resolved  not  to  be  made  a  cap- 
tive. He  taunted  them  with  the  most  insulting  epithets  to  pro- 
voke them  to  kill  him  instantly.  At  length  he  called  one  of  the 
fiery  young  warriors  Per-so-tum  (a  squaw)^  which  so  enraged 
him  that  he  killed  Wells  instantly  with  his  tomahawk,  jumped 
upon  his  body,  cut  out  his  heart  and  ate  a  portion  of  the  warm 
and  half-palpitating  morsel,  with  savage  delight." — Lossings  Field 
Book  of  the  War  of  iS  12,  p.  309. 


IX. 


Isaac  Paxton. 

ISAAC  PAXTON  was  born  in  the  county  of  Essex, 
State  of  New  Jersey,  on  the  21st  of  February,  1770. 
His  parents  were  very  respectable  people,  in  the  hum- 
ble walks  of  life.  At  an  early  age  he  went  to  learn  the 
trade  of  a  silversmith,  at  which  he  continued  till  he  was 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  When  hearing  the  reports 
about  the  fine  country  of  Kentucky  and  the  far  west,  he 
set  out  in  1791,  by  way  of  Pennsylvania,  intending  to 
go  to  the  west,  but  the  accounts  of  Indian  hostilities  on 
the  frontiers  caused  him  to  change  his  course,  and  he 
went  to  Staunton,  Virginia,  where  he  worked  at  his 
trade  for  about  a  year. 

The  disastrous  defeat  of  the  army  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  St.  Clair,  on  the  4th  of  November, 
1 79 1,  made  it  necessary,  not  only  for  the  defense  of  the 
frontiers,  but  for  the  purpose  of  retrieving  the  honor  of 
the  nation,  to  send  another  army  under  an  able,  ener- 
getic, and  experienced  commander  into  the  Indian 
country,  to  chastise  the  savages  and  awe  them  into 
submission. 

The  official  account  of  St.  Clair's  defeat  was  received 
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by  President  Washington,  early  in  December,  1791, 
which  was  forthwith  communicated  by  him  to  the 
national  legislature,  then  in  session,  accompanied  by  a 
recommendation  that  Congress  would  give  him  the 
authority  to  raise  three  additional  regiments  of  foot,  and 
a  squadron  of  light  dragoons  to  serve  for  three  years, 
unless  peace  should  be  sooner  made  with  the  Indians. 

In  accordance  with  the  President's  recommendation, 
Congress  passed  a  law  "For  making  further  and  more 
effectual  provision  for  the  protection  of  the  frontiers  of 
the  United  States,"  which  law  was  approved  on  the  5th 
of  March,  1792.  On  the  passage  of  this  law,  officers 
to  command  the  additional  troops  were  promptly  ap- 
pointed, and  the  business  of  enlistment  forthwith  com- 
menced. 

Isaac  Paxton,  then  twenty-two  years  of  age,  in  the 
summer  of  1792,  took  the  bounty,  and  enlisted  as  a 
private  soldier  in  the  company  of  Captain  Alexander 
Gibson.  The  bounty  paid  at  that  time  was  eight  dol- 
lars, and  the  pay  three  dollars  per  month.  General 
Anthony  Wayne  was  appointed  to  command  the  army 
destined  to  operate  against  the  Indians,  and  on  the  25th 
of  May,  1792,  having  received  his  commission,  and 
been  furnished  by  the  secretary  of  war  with  the  instruc- 
tions of  President  Washington,  he  took  leave  of  his 
family  and  friends,  and  repaired  to  Pittsburg,  the  place 
appointed  for  the  rendezvous  of  the  troops,  arriving 
there  the  14th  of  June  following. 
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The  troops  composing  the  new  organization  of  the 
army  were  denominated  "The  Legion  of  the  United 
States,"  and  while  at  Pittsburg,  were  daily  exercised  in 
all  the  evolutions  necessary  to  render  them  efficient  sol- 
diers, and  more  especially  in  those  maneuvers  proper 
in  a  campaign  against  savages.  Firing  at  a  mark  was 
constantly  practiced,  and  rewards  given  to  the  best 
marksmen. 

To  inspire  emulation,  the  rivalry  of  the  different 
kinds  of  troops  was  excited,  the  riflemen  and  infantry 
s'trove  to  excel  each  other,  so  that  the  men  soon  attained 
fo  a  degree  of  accuracy,  that  gave  them  confidence  in 
their  own  prowess.  On  the  artillery,  the  general  im- 
pressed the  importance  of  that  arm  of  the  service,  and 
by  constant  practice  at  the  guns  they  acquired  great 
facility  in  taking  position,  loading,  discharging  at  the 
object  of  attack,  and  defending  their  cannon  and  bat- 
teries. 

The  dragoons  he  taught  to  rely  on  the  broadsword, 
and  in  furious  and  impetuous  charges  upon  the  enemy 
as  the  best  means  of  personal  safety,  and  as  all  import- 
ant to  victory.  The  riflemen  were  made  to  see  that 
success  only  depended  upon  their  coolness,  quickness, 
accuracy,  and  perfect  discipline  in  the  hour  of  battle; 
while  the  infantry  were  led  to  place  entire  confidence  in 
the  bayonet  as  the  certain  and  irresistible  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  brave  and  disciplined  troops,  before  which 
savages  could  not  stand.      The  men  were  instructed  to 
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charge  In  open  order,  and  each  to  rely  on  himself,  and 
to  prepare  for  a  personal  contact  with  the  enemy.  The 
rapid  Improvement  in  discipline  and  the  confidence  In- 
spired by  the  troops,  are  frequently  mentioned  in  letters 
of  General  Wayne  to  the  secretary  of  war. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  November,  1792,  a 
detachment  of  the  troops  and  the  artificers,  with  the 
necessary  tools  for  building,  set  out  from  Fort  Pitt 
down  the  Ohio  river,  for  the  place  selected  by  General 
Wayne,  below  Logstown,  for  their  winter  quarters.  A 
few  days  afterward,  the  artillery.  Infantry,  and  rifle  corp's 
(except  a  small  garrison  left  at  the  fort  at  Pittsburg), 
embarked  in  forty-two  flat-boats,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously built  on  the  Monongahela  river,  for  the  trans- 
portation of  the  troops.  At  the  same  time  the  cavalry 
crossed  the  Alleghany  river  to  go  to  the  winter  ground 
by  land.  As  soon  as  the  troops  had  embarked.  General 
Wayne  went  on  board  his  barge  under  a  salute  of  the 
military  artillery  corps  of  the  place. 

The  situation  selected  for  the  winter  encampment  of 
the  troops  was  on  the  north  side  'of  the  Ohio  river, 
nineteen  miles  below  Pittsburg,  and  was  strongly  forti- 
fied and  named  Legionville.  It  was  on  a  high  flat 
piece  of  ground.  A  small  stream  emptied  into  the 
Ohio  river  just  above  the  encampment.  In  1821,  the 
place  was  without  timber,  except  a  thick  growth  of 
young  scrub  oaks,  and  some  of  the  old  chimneys  of  the 
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cabins  built    by  the  troops  were  still    standing  on   the 
ground. 

Encamped  in  a  situation  with  the  enemy  almost  sur- 
rounding them,  the  officers  and  men  were  obliged  to  be 
on  the  alert,  and  the  most  vigilant  watchfulness  was  con- 
stantly observed.  General  Wayne,  though  he  had  well 
drilled  his  troops  before  he  left  Pittsburg,  was  not  yet 
confident  of  their  bravery  before  an  enemy.  He,  there- 
fore, wisely  resolved  to  occupy  a  more  exposed  situa- 
tion, where  his  soldiers  would  be  accustomed  to  watch- 
fulness, and  where,  if  an  attack  was  made,  certain  success 
would  inspire  the  men  with  confidence. 

The  troops  remained  at  Legionville  until  the  30th  of 
April,  1793,  and  during  all  that  time  were  subject  to 
constant  and  severe  drill  and  exercise.  Sham  fights 
were  frequently  resorted  to,  and  neither  life  nor  lash 
was  spared.  The  following  is  a  note  found  among  the 
papers  of  Major  Isaac  Craig,  then  deputy  quartermas- 
ter and  military  storekeeper  at  Pittsburg.  The  writer. 
Captain  John  Finley,  was  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution, 
and  at  that  time  assistant  quartermaster.  The  note  is 
laconic  and  very  significant  of  the  discipline  of ''Mad 
Anthony:" 

"Major  Craig:  Please  send  down  some  whip-cord  for  cats; 
they  have  no  cats  to  whip  the  men  with.        JOHN  FINLEY. 
*-^  Legionville^  February  22,  1793." 

On  the  lid  of  February,  being  the  anniversary  birth- 
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day  of  Washington,  a  grand  review  and  display  took 
place  at  Legionville,  in  pursuance  of  a  general  order 
issued  by  General  Wayne,  on  the  20th. 

At  ten  o'clock,  a.  m.,  the  legion  was  drawn  up  on 
their  usual  parade  ground,  and  took  up  the  line  of 
march,  as  directed  in  the  orders  for  the  day,  strongly 
flanked  by  the  rifle  companies.  On  gaining  a  com- 
manding eminence  some  distance  in  front  of  the  grand 
cantonment,  they  drew  up  in  form  and  preserved  the 
utmost  regularity  throughout  the  whole  of  their  ma- 
neuvers, each  officer  and  soldier  appearing  in  perfect 
military  dress.  Considerable  time  took  place  in  going 
through  the  various  evolutions  and  firings,  highly  pleas- 
ing to  every  spectator. 

The  legion  formed  in  two  columns  as  before,  with 
the  artillery  and  ammunition  wagons  in  the  center,  and 
continued  their  march  to  the  left;  previous  to  which  a 
considerable  number  of  infantry  and  riflemen  were 
detached,  with  orders  to  possess  certain  strong  grounds 
in  front  of  the  line  of  march;  when,  on  the  approach 
of  the  columns,  a  brisk  sham  engagement  took  place, 
which  soon  became  general,  and  bearing  with  it  much 
the  appearance  of  a  real  action  for  upward  of  twenty 
minutes,  owing  to  the  incessant  peals  of  cannon  and 
musketry. 

The  columns  having  formed  a  hollow  square,  the 
cavalry  in  the  center,  whence  they  sallied  forth,  and  with 
the  light  troops  made  a  brisk  charge,  and  terminated 
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the  engagement,  which  was  obstinately  maintained  in 
every  direction. 

The  firing  having  ceased,  the  legion  regained  the 
parade  ground,  and  having  formed  the  line  in  front, 
discharged  three  times  with  their  usual  regularity.  The 
artillery  were  then  advanced  in  front  of  the  line  and 
commenced  the  federal  salute  of  three  times  fifteen 
shells  from  howitzers,  in  honor  of  the  day  so  sacred  in 
the  remembrance  of  every  patriot  citizen  and  soldier. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  legion 
returned  to  their  cantonment,  in  the  same  manner  they 
marched  off  in  the  morning,  and  on  their  being  drawn 
up  on  their  accustomed  parade.  General  Wayne,  the 
commander-in-chief,  passed  in  review,  and  received  the 
salute  of  the  line.  The  troops  being  dismissed,  the 
'general  gave  all  the  officers  off  duty  an  invitation  to 
dine  with  him,  at  which  agreeable  interview  hospitality 
presided  and  brotherly  love  pervaded  the  whole.  The 
dinner  being  ended,  a  number  of  patriotic  toasts  were 
given,  among  which  was  the  following:  "May  our 
meeting  with  the  savages  produce  conviction  to  the 
world  that  the  American  Legion  are  the  only  troops 
proper  to  oppose  them." 

Thus  ended  the  day  with  the  utmost  hilarity  and 
good  order  throughout  the  whole  army,  and  in  the 
evening  brilliant  fireworks  were  exhibited  in  the  artil- 
lery park. 

About   this   time,    General  Wayne  received  a  letter 
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from  the  secretary  of  war,  proposing  the  appointment 
of  commissioners  to  treat  with  the  Indians  ;  to  which 
the  general  replied,  that  "  he  desired  to  be  present  at 
the  convention,  with  twenty-five  hundred  of  his  commis- 
sioners^ with  not  a  quaker  among  them^'  and  added,  that 
if  such  was  the  case  he  felt  confident  an  honorable 
peace  would  be  the  result. 

The  winter  having  passed  away,  General  Wayne 
broke  up  his  garrison  at  Legionville,  and  on  the  30th 
day  of  April,  1793,  embarked  on  board  their  boats, 
with  the  troops  in  good  order,  and  set  off  for  Fort 
Washington.  The  troops  were  in  high  spirits.  The 
boats  being  well-fitted  for  transportation,  made  a  fine 
appearance.  The  river  being  considerably  swelled  by 
late  rains,  they  made  their  voyage  without  any  accident, 
and  arrived  at  Cincinnati  on  the  5th  of  May  following. 
They  encamped  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio  river, 
below  the  then  village  of  Cincinnati,  between  that  and 
the  mouth  of  Mill  creek.  Fort  Washington  stood  on 
the  bank  of  the  river  immediately  above  the  village. 
Both  situations  are  now  included  within  the  bounds  of 
the  city  of  Cincinnati.  To  that  encampment  he  gave 
the  name  of  "  Hobson's  Choice,"  it  being  the  only 
place  in  that  vicinity  suited  for  the  object  intended.* 

During  the  time  they  remained  in  that  encampment, 


*"  Because  from   the  extreme  high  water  they  were  prevented  from 
landing  elsewhere." — AlbacVs  Annals  of  the  West,  p.  635. 
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waiting  for  reinforcements,  they  were  constantly  and 
laboriously  engaged  in  military  exercises  and  move- 
ments, particularly  those  which  had  been  adopted  as 
best  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  service  in  which  they 
were  employed. 

The  country  through  which  they  had  to  march  was 
a  dense  wilderness,  containing  water-courses,  ravines, 
morasses,  thickets,  etc.,  at  any  of  which  the  whole  force 
of  the  Indians  might  be  made  to  operate  at  once  on 
the  legion,  without  warning.  The  general  foresaw  this; 
and  that  the  obstructions  to  be  encountered,  and  the 
character  of  the  enemy  with  whom  he  had  to  contend, 
made  it  hazardous  to  pursue  the  customary  modes  of 
marching  through  cultivated  countries.  The  subject 
had  therefore  occupied  his  mind  when  first  he  received 
liis  appointment;  and  before  he  left  Philadelphia,  he 
conversed  freely  with  the  president,  who  had  more  ex- 
perience in  the  mode  of  Indian  warfare,  and  under- 
stood it  better  than  any  other  officer  living.  With  the 
information  derived  from  that  high  source.  General 
Wayne  formed  a  plan  for  conducting  his  marches  and 
constructing  his  encampments  in  the  Indian  country 
well  calculated  to  guard  against  surprise,  and  enable 
him  in  case  of  a  sudden  attack  to  form  his  line  of  bat- 
tle without  confusion,  and  in  the  shortest  time  pos- 
sible. 

In  addition  to  the  videttes  usual  in  military  move- 
ments, a  strong   guard  preceded   the  army,  which   fol- 
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lowed  in  parallel  lines,  at  such  distances  and  so  arranged 
that  the  line  might  be  quickly  formed  by  a  single  ma- 
neuver.* 

On  the  yth  of  October,  1793,  General  Wayne  broke 
up  his  encampment  at  "  Hobson's  Choice,"  and  took 
up  his  line  of  march  for  the  Indian  country.  The  first 
day  they  marched  about  ten  miles  and  encamped.  The 
second  day,  October  8th,  they  reached  Fort  Hamilton, 
and  encamped  in  the  upper  part  of  a  prairie,  about  half 
a  mile  below  where  the  town  now  is.  All  the  level 
bottom  between  the  pond  and  the  Miami  river  was 
then  a  beautiful  natural  prairie  covered  with  a  luxuri- 
ant growth  of  grass.  Here  they  threw  up  an  embank- 
ment of  earth  to  protect  the  encampment  from  surprise, 
the  remains  of  which  could  be  traced  a  few  years  ago, 
at  the  point  where  the  road  from  Front  street,  in  Ham- 
ilton, leading  down  the  Miami  river,  approaches  the 
river. 

The  army  remained  but  one  night  at  Hamilton,  and 
the  next  day,  October  9,  moved  forward  into  the  heart 
of  the  Indian  country.  General  Wayne,  it  seems,  was 
determined  not  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  General  St. 
Clair;  but  opened  a  new  road  for  the  march  of  his 
army.  They  crossed  the  Miami  river  above  where  the 
town  of  Hamilton  now  is  ;  and  some  distance  above 
the  mouth  of  Four  Mile  creek,  which  was  then  at  the 
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junction  of  Old  and  New  rivers.  (The  channel  of 
New  river  had  not  then  been  formed.)  They  pursued 
their  march  up  the  bottom,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
creek,  to  the  Five-mile  spring,  five  miles  in  advance  of 
Fort  Hamilton.  The  spring  is  on  the  east  side  of  the 
turnpike  road  from  Hamilton  to  Eaton,  and  was  after- 
ward known  as  the  spring  and  residence  of  Captain  John 
Hamilton.  The  army  fortified  their  camp  every  night 
and  were  very  vigilant.  The  loth  of  October  (their 
fourth  day),  march  continued;  crossed  Nine-mile 
creek,  near  where  the  late  Samuel  Davis,  Esq.,  for- 
merly lived,  and  passed  where  the  north  line  of  Butler 
county  now  is,  about  three  miles  east  of  the  present 
site  of  Summerville,  and  encamped  at  what  they  called 
the  Seventeen-mile  tree  —  seventeen  miles  in  advance  of 
Fort  Hamilton. 

Owing  to  the  rapidity  of  their  march,  the  badness  of 
the  road,  and  the  difficulty  of  transporting  the  baggage, 
a  number  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  worn  down  by 
fatigue  and  sickness,  fell  in  the  rear,  and  had  to  be 
brought  on  by  the  rear  guard.  Consequently  this  some- 
what retarded  their  march,  and  caused  the  line  to  ex- 
tend nearly  five  miles  in  length.  On  the  march,  the 
army  generally  halted  early  in  the  afternoon  ;  say,  two 
or  three  o'clock.  The  quartermasters  of  the  several 
sublegions,  with  the  quartermaster-general,  surveyor, 
and  engineer,  went  ahead  with  the  front  guard,  selected 
the  ground,  laid  off  the  encampment  for  the  night,  and 
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marked  the  bounds  of  each  sublegion,  so  that  when 
the  army  arrived  the  troops  proceeded  to  pitch  their 
tents.  After  this  was  done  each  company  had  to  com- 
mence fortifying,  twenty  feet  in  front  of  the  company. 
This  was  done  by  cutting  down  timber,  trimming  off 
the  limbs,  and  putting  up  a  breastwork  from  two  to 
four  logs  high,  according  to  the  timber ;  so  that  in  one 
hour  from  the  commencement,  a  complete  breastwork 
was  formed  around  the  whole  encampment.  There 
were  no  gates  —  a  few  light  logs  were  put  up  some- 
thing in  the  form  of  bars.  The  picket  guards  consisted 
sometimes  of  a  captain,  one  subaltern,  one  sergeant, 
two  corporals,  and  from  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  pri- 
vates; some  of  them  only  of  a  subaltern,  one  sergeant, 
one  corporal,  and  from  twenty-one  Lo  thirty-six  pri- 
vates. These  were  generally  detailed  every  morning, 
and  were  numbered  from  one  to  eight,  or  as  many  as 
necessary  (on  the  march  they  generally  had  eight),  so 
that  when  the  army  halted  in  the  evening,  each  guard 
took  its  station  in  the  place  selected  by  the  quartermas- 
ter, say  three  hundred  yards  from  the  encampment,  who 
divided  his  men  into  three  reliefs  —  first,  second,  and 
third.  The  first  relief  he  sent  out  with  his  sergeant  or 
corporal,  placed  his  sentinels  about  one  hundred  yards 
apart,  so  that  in  half  an  hour  after  the  army  halted  a 
complete  chain  of  sentinels  was  formed  around  the 
whole  encampment.  While  the  first  relief  was  out, 
which  was  two  hours,   the  second  and  third  were  em- 
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ployed  in  cutting  down  timber  and  making  breastworks 
to  defend  themselves  in  case  of  an  attack.  After  the 
first  relief  had  been  on  guard  two  hours,  the  second 
relief  went  out  and  stood  their  two  hours  ;  then  the 
third  relief,  and  then  the  first  again,  and  so  on  until 
morning.  The  front  guard  generally  took  their  station 
half  a  mile  in  advance,  the  rear  guard  half  a  mile  in 
the  rear  of  the  army.  This  was  done  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  enemy  from  making  a  sudden  attack  on  the 
main  body  of  the  army.  The  front  and  rear  guards 
never  consisted  of  less  than  a  whole  company,  some- 
times more.  It  was  intended  that,  should  the  enemy 
make  an  attack  in  front,  this  guard  should  maintain  its 
position  until  the  main  army  could  have  time  to  form 
and  come  to  their  assistance.'-' 

Isaac  Paxton  belonged  to  a  rifle  company  commanded 
by  Captain  Alexander  Gibson,  and  here  they  were  de- 
tailed as  part  of  a  guard,  under  the  command  of  Col- 
onel Strong,  to  proceed  in  advance  and  protect  the  road 
cutters. 

On  the  iith  of  October,  the  army  moved  forward, 
and  passed  about  half  a  mile  east  of  where  the  town  of 
Eaton  now  is,  and  encamped  on  a  fine,  commanding 
piece  of  ground,  twenty-nine  miles  from  Fort  Hamil- 
ton;   fortified  as  usual. 

October  12th.     The   army  marched   ten    miles    this 
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day.  The  roads  very  bad,  and  some  of  the  wagons 
broke  down;  but  as  the  general's  orders  declared  that 
there  should  be  no  interstices,  the  line  of  march  was 
not  impeded. 

On  the  13th  of  October,  the  army  advanced  by  tol- 
erable quick  movements  until  they  came  within  one 
mile  of  Fort  Jefferson,  where  they  encamped,  This  after- 
noon, Colonel  Hamtramck  was  maneuvering  his  troops, 
and  had  a  sham  fight,  which  was  construed  by  the  whole 
army  as  an  attack  on  their  advanced  guard  or  flankers  — 
it  really  frightened  a  good  many,  but  they  generally 
said,  let  them  come,  or  we  are  ready  for  them.  They 
had  marched  hard  that  day,  and  were  not  in  good  con- 
dition for  an  engagement;  however,  it  was  soon  discov- 
ered to  be  sham  fight. 

October  14.  Marched  past  Fort  Jefferson  without 
halting  until  they  came  to  a  beautiful  situation  on  the 
bank  of  Greenville  creek,  a  confluence  of  Still  Water, 
which  is  a  branch  of  the  Great  Miami  river.  Here 
they  strongly  fortified  their  encampment.  On  this  spot 
the  town  of  Greenville  was  afterward  built. 

On  the  15th  of  October,  the  wagons  were  sent  back 
to  Fort  St.  Clair  with  an  escort  of  between  eighty  and 
ninety  men,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Lowry  and 
Ensign  Boyd,  to  bring  on  stores  and  provisions  for 
the  army. 

On  the  1 6th  of  October,  Colonel  Blue,  with  nearly 
twenty  of  the  cavalry,  went  out  to  graze  the  horses  of 
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the  troops  in  the  prairie.  After  some  time,  Colonel 
Blue  discovered  something  moving  in  the  grass,  which 
he  first  supposed  to  be  turkeys,  but  soon  found  them 
to  be  Indians.  He  ordered  a  charge,  and  himself,  two 
sergeants,  and  a  private  charged,  the  rest  ran  away; 
the  consequence  was,  the  two  sergeants  were  killed  by 
the'  Indians.  Colonel  Blue  and  the  private  escaped. 
The  leader  of  those  who  behaved  so  cowardly  was  im- 
mediately tried  and  found  guilty,  but  was  pardoned  the 
next  day. 

The  party  sent  back  to  Fort  St.  Clair  to  bring  on 
stores  and  provisions,  on  the  17th  day  of  October,  hav- 
ing in  charge  twenty  wagons  belonging  to  the  quarter- 
master-general's department,  loaded  with  grain,  and  one 
of  the  contractor's  wagons,  loaded  with  stores,  when 
about  seven  miles  from  Fort  St.  Clair,  were  attacked  by 
a  party  of  Indians,  who  rushed  on  with  savage  fury  and 
yells.  The  whole  party,  stricken  by  sudden  panic,  fled 
upon  the  first  discharge,  except  the  two  officers  and 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  men,  who  fell  after  a  brave  and 
obstinate  resistance  against  superior  numbers.  Lieu- 
tenant Lowry,  of  the  second  sublegion,  and  Ensign 
Boyd,  of  the  first  sublegion,  together  with  thirteen  non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates  were  killed.  The 
Indians  plundered  the  wagons,  and  carried  off  with 
them  sixty-four  of  the  best  wagon  horses  in  the  army, 
having  killed  six  horses  at  the  wagons  in  the  engage- 
ment.     They    left    the    wagons    standing   in    the    road. 
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which  were  afterward  taken  to  Greenville,  with  what  re- 
mained of  their  loading.  Colonel  Adair,  from  Fort  St. 
Clair,  pursued  the  Indians,  but  could  not  overtake  them. 
He  found  several  horses  dead,  which  he  supposed  had 
been  tired  down,  so  as  to  be  unable  to  proceed,  and 
then  killed  —  a  proof  that  the  flight  of  the  enemy- 
was  very  rapid.  The  slain  in  the  engagement  were 
buried  at  Fort  St.  Clair;  but,  afterward,  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1846,  their  bones  were  taken  up  and  reinterred, 
with  the  honors  of  war  and  other  imposing  ceremonies, 
in  the  village  graveyard  between  the  site  of  the  fort  and 
the  town  of  Eaton,  where  an  elegant  marble  monu- 
ment, twelve  feet  high,  marks  the  resting  place  of  these 
brave  men. 

General  Wayne  then  laid  out  the  plan  of  a  fort  on 
the  ground  where  the  town  of  Greenville  now  is.  The 
block  houses  and  pickets  were  constructed  of  timber 
cut  in  the  adjoining  woods,  and  the  logs  hauled  to  the 
site  by  men  —  from  eight  to  sixteen  men  to  a  wagon, 
with  a  sergeant  or  corporal  to  superintend  them.  The 
fort  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  square,  and,  when 
completed,  was  named  "Fort  Greenville." 

Mr.  Paxton,  and  a  portion  of  the  company  to  which 
he  belonged,  and  some  others,  were  sent  back  to  Fort 
Jefferson,  to  cut  grass  in  the  adjoining  prairie,  and 
put  up  hay  for  the  support  of  a  portion  of  the  horses 
intended  to  be  sent  there  to  winter.  When  they  had 
cut  and  put  up  a  sufficient  quantity  for  the  purpose  in- 
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tended,  they  returned  to  Greenville.  After  the  army- 
reached  Greenville,  several  fatal  duels  took  place;  one 
resulted  in  the  death  of  both  the  principals.  Lieutenants 
Bradshaw  and  Hueston,  both  Irishmen.  The  cause  of 
the  quarrel  was  a  very  trifling  matter — a  mere  point  of 
etiquette.  Bradshaw  was  what  was  called  a  gentleman 
in  his  own  country,  bred  a  physician.  Hueston  was  by 
profession  a  weaver.  The  former  showed  some  slight 
toward  the  latter,  probably  over  their  cups.  A  chal- 
lenge ensued — both  fell  mortally  wounded,  and  were 
buried  within  three  hours  of  each  other. 

On  the  24th  day  of  November,  1793,  General  Wayne 
with  a  party  of  about  one  thousand  men,  set  out  from 
Greenville  for  the  place  where  the  army  under  General 
St.  Clair  had  been  defeated  on  the  4th  of  November, 
1*791.  Isaac  Paxton  with  the  company  of  Captain  Gib- 
son, to  which  he  belonged,  formed  a  part  of  the  detach- 
ment. They  arrived  at  the  place  on  the  evening  of  the 
25th  (Christmas  day)  and  pitched  their  tents  on  the 
battle  ground.  When  the  men  went  to  lie  down  in 
their  tents  at  night,  they  had  to  scrape  the  bones  together 
and  carry  them  out  of  the  tent.  The  next  day  holes 
were  dug  without  the  camp,  and  the  bones  which  re- 
mained above  ground  were  collected  and  buried.  The 
flesh  was  entirely  off  the  bones,  but  in  many  cases  the 
sinews  held  them  together. 

After  this  melancholy  duty  was  performed,  General 
Wayne  laid  out  the  plan  of  a  fort,  and   the  men  pro- 
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ceeded  to  build  it.  In  a  few  days  it  was  so  far  com- 
pleted as  to  be  in  a  defensible  situation,  and  was  called 
"Fort  Recovery,"  in  commemoration  of  its  being  re- 
covered from  the  Indians,  who  had  possession  of  the 
ground  in  1791.  The  fort  was  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Gibson  with  his  company  of  riflemen 
and  one  company  of  artillery,  which  were  left  to  defend 
the  fort.  The  rest  of  the  detachment  returned  to 
Greenville.  The  fort  was  a  regular  square,  with  a 
block-house  at  each  corner,  with  a  line  of  pickets  ten 
or  twelve  feet  high,  connecting  with  the  block-houses  at 
their  angles.  The  ground  around  the  fort  was  cleared 
of  timber  for  upward  of  one  hundred  yards,  except  a 
few  trees  that  were  left  standing.  Isaac  Paxton  remained 
in  Fort  Recovery  during  the  winter,  and  until  the  main 
army  marched  on  their  expedition  in  July  following. 

Before  the  troops  should  march  further  into  the 
Indian  country  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  have  an 
abundant  supply  of  provisions  in  the  different  forts 
which  had  been  erected;  as  well  for  the  supply  of  their 
respective  garrisons,  as  for  the  subsistence  of  the  main 
army,  in  the  event  of  its  being  driven  into  them  by  un- 
toward circumstances.  With  this  view,  three  hundred 
pack-horses,  laden  with  flour  and  other  stores,  were  sent 
on  to  Fort  Recovery.  They  left  Greenville  early  on 
the  morning  of  the  29th  of  June,  1794,  and  as  it  was 
known  considerable  bodies  of  the  enemy  were  constantly 
hovering  about  the  forts,  and  waiting  opportunities  of 
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cutting  off  any  detachments  from  the  main  army.  Major 
McMahon,  with  a  detachment  of  ninety  riflemen,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Hartshorn,  and  fifty  dragoons 
commanded  by  Captain  Taylor,  were  ordered  as  an 
escort.  They  arrived  at  Fort  Recovery  the  same  even- 
ing, and  having  deposited  the  supplies,  encamped  out- 
side of  the  fort.  The  next  morning  Isaac  Paxton, 
accompanied  by  six  others,  went  out  of  the  fort  and  let 
the  cattle  out  of  the  pens  to  graze — but  the  cattle  not 
seeming  disposed  to  feed,  they  left  them  without  put- 
ting them  in  the  pens,  and  returned  into  the  fort, 
intending  soon  to  go  out  again  and  impound  them.  In 
the  meantime  the  party  under  Major  McMahon  had 
commenced  their  return,  when  they  were  attacked  by  a 
large  body  of  Indians.  Although  overpowered  by  num- 
bers they  made  a  gallant  defense.  After  losing  Major 
McMahon,  Captain  Hartshorn,  Lieutenant  Craig,  and 
twenty-three  men,  who  were  killed,  they  regained  the 
fort. 

The  Indians  assailed  the  fort  with  great  fury,  rushing 
up  to  within  less  than  fifty  yards  of  it,  some  of  them 
carrying  axes  and  hatchets  for  the  purpose  of  cutting 
down  the  pickets;  but  they  were  met  by  such  a  galling 
fire  from  the  fort  that  it  checked  their  progress,  and 
after  some  time  they  retreated  to  the  woods,  at  a  most 
respectful  distance.  However,  they  again  rallied  a^id 
renewed  the  attack,  keeping  up  a  heavy  and  constant 
fire  during  the  whole  day,  which  was  returned  with  spirit 
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and  effect  by  the  garrison.  The  balls  were  heard  con- 
tinually striking  against  the  pickets  and  logs  of  the 
blockhouses,  and  whizzing  over  the  heads  of  those  in 
the  garrison.  After  the  Indians  had  retired,  it  was  ob- 
served that  the  outside  of  the  pickets  and  block-houses 
were  everywhere  perforated  with  bullets,  and  a  number 
of  ounce  balls  were  picked  up  on  the  ground  outside, 
fired  at  such  a  distance  as  not  to  have  momentum  suf- 
ficient to  penetrate  the  logs.  During  the  engagement, 
a  man,  judged  to  be  a  person  of  distinction,  from  a 
three-cornered  hat  and  plume  and  gay  apparel  which  he 
wore,  was  seen  moving  about  among  the  Indians,  but 
at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  fort  (as  was  thought)  to 
be  reached  by  a  rifle  shot.  However,  a  friendly  Chick- 
asaw Indian,  who  was  in  the  fort,  loaded  his  gun  with 
more  than  a  double  charge  of  powder,  and  fired  at  him. 
He  was  no  more  seen,  but  next  day  his  three-cornered 
hat  and  plume  were  found  on  the  ground. 

The  loss  of  the  Indians,  it  is  believed,  was  very 
heavy,  but  the  amount  can  not  be  exactly  known,  as 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  carrying  oft"  their  dead.  Mr. 
Proctor  said  that  some  of  the  Indians  had  poles  with 
hooks  at  the  end  of  them,  with  which  they  would  run 
up  where  one  was  lying,  hook  to  the  belt  or  shirt  of 
the  slain,  and  drag  him  off  out  of  gunshot  range,  where 
they  were  seen  up  the  creek  putting  the  bodies  on 
horses  and  bearing  them  off.       The  succeeding  night 
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was  foggy  and  dark,  which  gave  the  Indians  a  good 
opportunity  of  removing  their  dead. 

The  Indians  kept  up  an  occasional  fire  during  the 
night,  which  was  returned  by  the  garrison.  In  the 
morning  the  Indians  appeared  to  have  withdrawn 
from  the  fort,  and  after  some  time  in  the  day,  several 
men  went  out  to  examine  and  collect  the  bodies  of  the 
slain  of  Major  McMahon's  party.  Isaac  Paxton,  who 
had  gone  out  with  the  party,  went  some  further  than 
the  rest,  when  he  discovered  a  few  Indians  at  no  great 
distance  from  him.  He  raised  his  gun  to  fire  on  them, 
but  at  that  instant  heard  firing  at  the  fort,  and  sup- 
posing the  Indians  to  have  resumed  the  attack,  he 
reserved  his  fire,  and  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the 
fort,  when  he  found  the  firing  had  been  made  as  a 
signal  to  recall  the  men,  the  Indians  having  been  seen 
by  those  in  the  garrison. 

Judging  from  the  extent  of  the  Indian  encampment, 
and  their  line  of  march  in  seventeen  columns,  forming 
a  wide  and  extended  front,  and  from  other  circum- 
stances, it  was  believed  that  their  numbers  could  not 
be  less  than  fifteen  hundred.  It  was  also  believed  that 
they  were  scarce  of  provisions,  as  they  had  killed  and 
eaten  a  number  of  pack-horses  in  their  encampment 
the  evening  after  the  assault,  and  also  on  their  retreat, 
seven  miles  from  Recovery,  where  they  remained  two 
nights,  having  been  incumbered  by  the  dead  and 
wounded.     There  were  none  killed  inside  of  the  fort. 
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although  the  balls  occasionally  entered  between  the  in- 
terstices of  the  logs  and  at  the  port-holes.  In  one 
instance,  Mr.  Paxton  had  a  narrow  escape,  a  ball  aimed 
to  pass  through  one  of  the  spaces  between  the  logs  of 
the  block-house,  struck  the  log  and  glanced  off,  pass- 
ing through  his  clothes  without  doing  him  any  bodily 
harm. 

According  to  the  official  return  of  Major  Mills,  ad- 
jutant-general of  the  army,  it  appears  that  in  the  ac- 
tion, there  were  twenty-two  killed  and  thirty  wounded. 
Among  the  killed  were  Major  McMahon,  Captain 
Hartshorn,  and  Lieutenant  Craig.  Among  the  wounded 
were  Captain  Taylor,  of  the  dragoons,  and  Lieutenant 
Darke  of  the  legion.  Captain  Gibson,  who  commanded 
the  fort,  behaved  with  great  gallantry,  and  received  the 
thanks  of  the  commander-in-chief;  as  did  every  offi- 
cer and  soldier  of  the  garrison,  and  the  escort,  who 
were  engaged  in  that  most  gallant  and  successful  de- 
fense. 

On  the  28th  day  of  July,  1794,  at  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  the  main  army,  under  the  command  of 
General  Wayne,  left  Fort  Greenville,  and  took  up 
their  line  of  march  into  the  Indian  country.  They 
marched  twelve  miles  this  day,  and  at  half-past  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  encamped  on  the  banks  of 
Stillwater,  a  branch  of  the  Great  Miami.  The  next 
day  (the  29th),  they  resumed  their  march  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  proceeded  fifteen  miles,  one  mile 
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in  advance  of  Fort  Recovery,  where  they  encamped  at 
one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

The  next  morning  (July  30),  Captain  Gibson,  who 
commanded  at  Fort  Recovery,  with  his  company,  of 
which  Isaac  Paxton  was  one,  joined  the  main  army. 
They  marched  eleven  miles  this  day,  and  at  three 
o'clock  p.  M.,  encamped  at  Beaver  creek,  a  head 
branch  of  the  Wabash  river.  The  country  was  cov- 
ered with  a  heavy  growth  of  beech  timber,  through 
which  the  road  had  to  be  cut,  as  in  the  whole  course 
of  the  march.  The  weather  was  warm,  no  water,  ex- 
cept in  ponds,  which  nothing  but  excessive  thirst  would 
induce  the  men  to  drink.  The  mosquitoes  were  very 
annoying,  and,  Mr.  Paxton  said,  the  largest  he  had  ever 
seen. 

At  Beaver  creek  was  a  swamp  on  each  side  of  the 
creek,  over  which  a  bridge  had  to  be  built,  seventy 
yards  long,  for  the  passage  of  the  army,  which  em- 
ployed them  during  the  next  day.  In  the  morning,  one 
hundred  pioneers  set  out,  strongly  escorted,  to  cut  a 
road  to  the  St.  Mary's  river,  twelve  miles.  The  bridge 
was  built  by  cutting  down  large  trees  and  sawing  them 
into  blocks  of  six  or  eight  feet  in  length,  which  were 
placed  on  end  in  two  rows  in  the  water  and  soft  mud, 
which  was  about  five  feet  deep.  On  these  blocks  were 
laid  string  pieces,  and  across  them  split  timber  to  form 
the  floor  of  the  bridge.  A  few  years  ago,  some  of 
these  blocks  and  remains  of  the  bridge  might  be  seen 
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on  Beaver  creek,  about  four  miles  west  of  the  Mercer 
county  reservoir.  On  the  ist  of  August,  the  bridge 
being  completed,  the  army  moved  forward  before  sun- 
rise, and  marched  twelve  miles,  to  the  St.  Mary's  river, 
where  they  encamped  on  a  beautiful  prairie,  at  three 
o'clock  p.  M.  The  army  remained  here  two  days  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  a  garrison.  On  the  2d  of 
August,  while  here,  one  of  the  deputy  quartermasters 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians.  The  spies  dis- 
covered where  four  of  the  enemy  had  retreated  precip- 
itately, with  a  horse,  supposed  to  be  the  party  that  had 
taken  the  quartermaster.  On  the  3d  of  August,  an 
accident  occurred,  by  a  tree  falling  upon  General 
Wayne,  which  might  have  put  an  end  to  his  existence; 
but,  fortunately,  he  was  not  so  much  injured  as  to  pre- 
vent him  from  riding  slowly  the  next  day.  The  gar- 
rison being  finished,  was  named  "  Fort  Adams,"  and 
Lieutenant  Underbill,  with  one  hundred  men,  left  to 
protect  it.  And  on  the  4th  of  August,  at  six  o'clock, 
the  army  moved  forward  and  marched  ten  miles,  when 
they  encamped  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  On 
the  5th  of  August,  the  army  marched  thirteen  miles, 
and  encamped  at  four  o'oclock  in  the  afternoon. 
The  weather  had  been  extremely  warm  since  they  left 
Greenville,  and  the  water  scarce  and  bad,  so  that  they 
were  sometimes  obliged  to  dig  holes  in  boggy  places, 
and  let  it  settle.  Some  rain  fell  this  day.  The  army 
marched  twelve  miles  on  the  6th,  and  encamped  at  two 
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o'clock  w  M.  In  the  course  of  this  day's  march, 
they  perceived  a  trail  where  twenty  Indians  had  passed. 

On  the  7th  of  August,  the  army  marched  twelve 
miles.  At  the  distance  of  about  six  miles,  they  passed 
the  Upper  Delaware  town  on  the  Auglaize  river,  which 
the  Indians  had  evacuated  some  time  before.  They 
saw  no  appearance  of  Indians  that  day. 

On  the  8th  of  August,  the  army  marched  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  in  nine  miles  reached  the 
confluence  of  the  Auglaize  with  the  Maumee  river,  at 
half-past  ten  o'clock  a.  m.,  seventy-seven  miles  from 
Fort  Recovery.  Here  was  an  Indian  town,  now  aban- 
doned, before  the  arrival  of  the  army.  This  is  the 
place  called  Grand  Glaize  For  four  or  five  miles  be- 
fore arriving  at  this  place,  their  march  was  through 
luxuriant  cornfields  in  roasting  ears.  They  encamped 
a  short  distance  above  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers, 
where  they  strongly  fortified.  Here  they  had  vegeta- 
bles of  every  kind  in  abundance,  there  being  more  than 
a  thousand  acres  cultivated  in  corn  and  vegetables 
around  them.  General  Wayne  ordered  a  strong  gar- 
rison to  be  erected  on  the  point  immediately  at  the 
confluence  of  the  two  rivers,  which  was  commenced 
the  next  morning,  and  the  work  prosecuted  until  the 
14th  of  the  month,  when  it  was  considered  to  be  in  a 
suitable  condition  for  defense.  It  was  named  Fort 
Defiance,  and  he  placed  in  it  a  strong  detachment  tp 
defend  it. 
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The  troops,  as  well  as  the  horses  and  cattle,  being 
much  refreshed  after  their  toilsome  march,  by  rest  and 
luxuriant  living  on  corn  and  vegetables,  on  the  15th  of 
August,  took  up  their  line  of  march  to  meet  the 
enemy.  They  crossed  the  Maumee  river  opposite  to 
their  encampment,  the  men  on  foot  waded  the  river, 
which  was  not  more  than  knee-deep,  and  marched 
down  on  the  north  side.  Encamped  at  one  o'clock. 
Corn  and  vegetables  in  abundance.  On  the  next  day 
(i6th  of  August),  continued  their  march  down  the 
river  and  encamped  nineteen  miles  from  Fort  Defiance. 
On  the  17th,  the  army  marched  twelve  miles,  to  the  head 
of  the  Rapids,  where  they  encamped.  This  day,  a  small 
party  of  the  enemy's  spies  fell  in  with  the  spies  of 
the  army;  both  parties  being  for  discoveries,  they  re- 
treated, at  which  time  the  Indians  fired  and  wounded 
one  of  the  horses  belonging  to  the  Americans. 

On  the  1 8th,  the  army  continued  their  march  ten 
miles  down  the  river,  and  encamped  at  Roach  4e  Bout, 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  After  encamping, 
five  of  the  spies  were  sent  out  to  make  discoveries. 
They  fell  in  with  an  advance  body  of  the  enemy,  and 
were  obliged  to  retreat,  but  May,  one  of  the  spies,  was 
taken  by  the  enemy.  The  next  day  (the  19th),  the 
army  continued  in  their  encampment,  throwing  up 
works  to  secure  and  deposit  the  heavy  baggage  of  the 
troops,  so  that  the  men  might  be  light  for  action,  in 
case  they  should  meet  the  enemy.     The  place  was  called 
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'*  Camp  Deposit."  On  the  morning  of  the  20th  of 
August  (1794),  after  depositing  every  kind  of  baggage 
in  the  temporary  work  which  had  been  thrown  up, 
under  a  sufficient  guard  for  its  protection,  the  army 
took  up  their  line  of  march  at  seven  o'clock,  and  con- 
tinued their  route  down  the  margin  of  the  river. 

The  men  were  in  high  spirits.  The  army  consisted 
of  about  two  thousand  regular  troops,  and  eleven  hun- 
dren  mounted  men  from  Kentucky,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Scott.  They  marched  in  their  usual 
order.  Captain  Gibson's  company  of  riiiemen,  to 
which  Isaac  Paxton  belonged,  and  Captain  Butler's 
company  of  riflemen,  were  on  the  left  of  the  army 
outside  and  some  distance  from  the  musket-men,  and 
outside  of  them,  on  the  left,  were  the  Kentucky  mounted 
men.  The  riflemen  marched  in  single  file,  with  a  space 
of  six  feet  between  each  two,  consequently  the  two 
companies  formed  quite  a  long  line.  The  general  order 
and  practice  was  to  change  the  order  of  the  line  every 
day,  so  that  those  in  front  one  day  were  placed  in  the 
rear  the  next  day.  This  was  done  to  equalize  the  fatigue 
of  marching,  as  it  was  said  to  be  easier  marching  in 
front  than  in  the  rear.  It  so  happened  that  on  the 
day  when  the  engagement  took  place,  Mr.  Paxton  was 
in  the  extreme  rear  of  the  line,  and  that  when  the  firing 
commenced,  and  orders  were  given  to  form,  those  in  the 
rear  had  to  march  a  considerable  distance  to  form  the 
line    of    battle    in    front.      Owing   to  some   mistake  in 
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the  commander  of  the  platoon  to  which  Mr.  Paxton 
belonged,  they  were  thrown  into  a  little  disorder,  and 
they  had  to  run  or  move  very  rapidly  to  gain  their 
position  in  front.  However,  they  were  in  time  to 
check  the  Indians,  who  were  endeavoring  to  outflank 
and  turn  the  left  wing  of  the  army,  where  the  weight 
of  their  fire  was  directed. 

It  was  about  eleven  o'clock,  when  the  army  had  ad- 
vanced five  miles,  that  Major  Price's  select  battalion  of 
mounted  volunteers,  which  formed  the  front  guard,  was 
fired  on  by  the  enemy,  and  compelled  to  retreat  through 
the  front  guard  of  the  regulars  on  foot,  commanded  by 
Captain  Cook  and  Lieutenant  Steele,  which  threw  them 
into  some  confusion.  However,  in  fifteen  minutes  the 
order  of  battle  was  formed  in  two  lines,  and  the  charge 
sounded.  The  front  line  was  ordered  to  advance  with 
trailed  arms,  and  rouse  the  Indians  from  their  coverts 
from  behind  logs  and  in  the  grass,  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  and  then,  but  not  till  then,  deliver  a  close  and 
well-directed  fire  on  their  backs,  and  press  them  so 
closely  as  not  to  give  them  time  to  reload  their  guns. 
The  orders  were  promptly  obeyed  with  spirit,  and  such 
was  the  impetuosity  of  the  charge  by  the  first  line,  that 
the  enemy  were  driven  from  their  coverts,  and  gave 
way,  firing  scattering  shots  as  they  ran  off,  before  the 
second  line  could  be  brought  into  action.  In  one  hour 
the  American  army  had  undisputed  possession  of  the 
field. 
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The  loss  of  the  American  army  was  thirty-three  killed 
and  one  hundred  wounded.  The  Indians  left  forty  dead 
on  the  ground,  and  no  doubt  carried  off  many  more,  so 
that  their  loss  could  not  be  accurately  known.  After 
the  battle,  the  troops  took  some  refreshment  and 
marched  down  the  river,  and  encamped  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  British  garrison  (Fort  Miami).  The  army 
remained  at  this  encampment  three  days  and  three  nights, 
during  which  time  they  burned  all  the  houses  and  de- 
stroyed all  the  fields  of  corn  and  vegetables  in  the 
vicinity  to  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  fort.  The 
volunteers  were  sent  down  eight  miles  below  the  fort, 
and  burned  and  destroyed  all  the  possessions  belonging 
to  the  Indians  and  Canadians  within  that  distance, 
among  which  were  the  houses,  stores,  and  property  of 
Colonel  McKee,  the  British  Indian  agent.  A  small 
party  of  dragoons  were  sent  over  the  river,  and  burned 
and  destroyed  all  the  houses  and  cornfields  that  were 
under  cover  of  the  fort.  The  remains  of  the  brave 
fellows  who  fell  In  the  battle  of  the  20th  were 
burled  with  all  the  honors  of  war  by  a  discharge  of  three 
rounds  from  sixteen  pieces  of  ordnance,  charged  with 
shells.  The  ceremony  was  peformed  with  the  greatest 
solemnity.  On  the  23d  of  August,  the  army  broke  up 
their  encampment,  and  returned  to  Camp  Deposit,  where 
they  had  left  their  baggage  and  stores  on  the  20th. 
Next  day,  they  took  up  their  line  of  march,  and  halted 
at  two  o'clock,  at  their  old  camp  of  the  17th. 
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August  25th.  The  legion  continued  tlieir  march,  and 
encamped  on  the  ground  which  they  had  occupied  on 
the  1 6th.  This  morning,  a  detachment  remained  in  the 
rear  of  the  army,  and  soon  after  the  legion  had  taken 
up  their  line  of  march,  they  saw  eight  Indians  coming 
toward  the  camp.  They  attacked  them,  killed  one,  and 
wounded  two  of  them. 

On  the  26th,  the  legion  continued  their  march,  and 
at  two  o'clock  arrived  on  the  ground  where  they  had 
encamped  on  the  15th.  Dr.  Carmichael,  through  neglect 
or  inadvertence,  had  placed  a  number  of  the  wounded 
men  in  wagons  among  spades,  axes,  picks,  and  other 
articles,  in  consequence  of  which,  and  the  jolting  of  the 
wagons  over  bad  roads,  they  suffered  extremely.  All 
the  wounded  that  were  borne  on  litters  and  on  horse- 
back, were  sent  forward  to  Fort  Defiance.  On  the 
27th,  the  legion  continued  their  march  to  opposite 
Fort  Defiance,  where  they  recrossed  the  Maumee  river 
by  wading,  and  at  three  o'clock  encamped  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  river  one  mile  above  the  fort.  It  rained 
nearly  constantly  every  day  since  the  army  commenced 
their  march  from  the  battle  ground,  which  made  the 
roads  very  muddy,  and  was  the  occasion  of  fatiguing 
the  troops  very  much.  The  army  remained  at  Defiance 
until  the  14th  of  September,  during  which  time  they 
were  engaged  in  fortifying  and  strengthening  the  fort 
to  make  it  sufficiently  strong  to  be  proof  against  heavy 
metal. 
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Fort  Defiance  was  situated  on  the  point  made  by  the 
Maumee  and  Auglaize  rivers.  At  each  angle  of  the 
fort  was  a  block-house  of  heavy  timber  made  bomb- 
proof, with  port-holes  in  the  three  exterior  sides,  a  door 
on  the  inner  side,  with  a  fire-place  and  chimney  at  the 
side  of  the  door.  There  was  a  line  of  pickets  on  each 
side  of  the  fort,  connecting  the  block-houses  by  their 
nearest  angles.  Outside  of  the  pickets,  and  around  the 
block-houses,  was  a  glacis — a  wall  of  earth — eight  feet 
thick,  sloping  upward  and  outward  from  the  feet  of  the 
pickets,  supported  by  a  log  wall  on  the  sides  of  the 
ditch,  and  by  facines — a  wall  of  faggots — on  the  side 
next  the  Auglaize  river.  A  ditch,  fifteen  feet  wide  and 
eight  feet  deep,  surrounded  the  whole  work,  except  on 
the  side  next  the  Auglaize.  There  was  a  small  sand- 
bar immediately  at  the  point  formed  by  the  two  rivers, 
and  a  gateway  into  the  fort  on  the  side  facing  the  point. 
From  this  gateway  there  was  a  ditch  eight  feet  deep, 
extending  to  the  sand-bar,  by  which  water  was  procured 
from  the  river,  without  exposing  the  carrier  to  the  en- 
emy;  next  to  the  fort  the  ditch  was  also  protected  by 
pickets  for  some  distance.  On  the  opposite  or  south 
side  of  the  fort  was  another  gate  and  a  draw-bridge, 
which  was  raised  and  lowered  by  pulleys  across  the 
ditch,  covering  it  or  leaving  it  uncovered  at  pleasure. 

The  ration  of  flour  became  scarce   before  the  arrtiy 
left  Defiance;    but  they  had  plenty  of  corn  which  was 
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becoming  dry  enough  to  grate,  and  abundance  of  vege- 
tables— pumpkins,  beans,  melons,  and  fruits. 

On  the  29th  of  August,  all  the  pack-horses  belong- 
ing to  the  quartermaster  and  contractor's  department 
were  sent  to  Fort  Recovery,  escorted  by  Brigadier- 
General  Todd's  brigade  of  mounted  volunteers,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  supplies  to  Defiance.  They  re- 
turned on  the  loth  of  September,  and  brought  two 
hundred  kegs  of  flour  and  two  hundred  head  of  cattle. 

While  at  Defiance,  a  number  of  the  soldiers  got  sick 
with  the  fever  and  ague,  which  they  had  very  severely, 
but  recovered. 

On  the  9th  of  September,  the  commander-in-chief 
engaged  with  some  of  the  volunteers  to  bring  on  flour 
from  Greenville,  on  their  own  horses,  for  which  they 
were  to  receive  three  dollars  per  cwt.,  delivered  at  the 
Miami  villages. 

On  the  nth  of  September,  General  Barber's  brigade 
of  mounted  volunteers  set  out  for  Fort  Recovery  for 
provisions,  to  meet  the  army  at  the  Miami  villages. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  at  seven  o'clock  a.  m., 
the  pioneers  under  the  direction  of  the  sublegionary 
quartermaster,  with  a  strong  escort,  set  oiit  to  cut  a 
road  up  the  Maumee  river. 

At  seven  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember, the  army  began  their  march  from  Defiance  for 
the  Miami  villages,  and  after  marching  eight  hours  in  a 
continued  rain,  eleven  and  a  half  miles,  at  three  o'clock 
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p.  M.,  made  their  encampment  for  the  night.  The  next 
morning  (the  15th),  they  set  out  at  six  o'clock  and 
marched  eleven  and  a  half  miles  further,  and  encamped 
at  four  o'clock.  This  day,  Captain  Preston,  who  com- 
manded the  light  troops  in  the  rear,  got  lost,  and  lay 
out  all  night  from  the  army,  with  a  considerable  portion 
of'  the  baggage.  The  next  day  (the  i6th),  the  army 
marched  ten  miles  over  a  rough  road,  through  very 
thick  woods,  and  encamped  at  four  o'clock. 

On  the  17th  of  September,  they  marched  fourteen 
miles  to  the  Indian  Miami  villages,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  St.  Mary's  and  St.  Joseph's  rivers,  where  they  ar- 
rived at  five 'o'clock  p.  m.,  and  pitched  their  tents. 
This  is  the  place  to  which  General  Harmar  marched  in 
1790;  in  the  vicinity  of  which  Colonel  Hardin  and  a 
part  of  his  troops  were  defeated  by  the  Indians  on  the 
17th  of  October  in  that  year,  and  on  this  ground  the 
town  of  Fort  Wayne,  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  has  since 
been  laid  out.  At  this  place  there  was  then  a  body  of 
cleared  land,  lying  together  and  under  cultivation,  of  at 
least  five  hundred  acres,  and  in  the  vicinity  had  been 
no  less  than  five  Indian  villages.  It  had  been  the 
largest  Indian  settlement  in  the  country. 

The  next  day  the  troops  were  engaged  in  fortifying 
their  camp,  as  it  was  too  late  on  the  evening  before, 
when  they  halted,  to  effect  it  to  their  satisfaction. 
General  Wayne  reconnoitered  the  ground,  and  deter- 
mined on  the  spot  on  which  to  build  a  garrison,  which 
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he  selected  on  the  south  side  of  the  Maumee  river,  op- 
posite to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph's  river.  In  the 
evening,  four  deserters  from  the  British  came  into 
camp  giving  information  that  the  Indians,  to  the  num- 
ber of  sixteen  hundred,  were  encamped  eight  miles  be- 
low the  British  fort. 

On  the  20th,  General  Barber's  command,  which  had 
been  sent  to  Fort  Recovery  for  provisions  on  the  nth, 
arrived  in  camp,  bringing  five  hundred  and  fifty-three 
kegs  of  flour,  each  containing  one  hundred  pounds. 

On  the  24th  of  September,  the  work  for  building 
the  garrison  commenced,  by  cutting  timber  in  the  for- 
est, and  bringing  it  to  the  place  selected  for  the  site. 
The  timber  was  hauled  by  men  on  the  hind  wheels  of 
wagons.  At  one  time,  while  the  troops  remained  at 
this  camp,  they  were  on  short  allowance  for  several 
days.  A  sheep  was  sold  for  ten  dollars.  Three  dol- 
lars were  offered  for  one  pint  of  salt,  but  it  could  not 
be  obtained  for  less  than  six.  A  keg  of  whisky,  con- 
taining ten  gallons,  was  sold  for  eighty  dollars.  How- 
ever, they  soon  received  supplies  from  Greenville. 

On  the  26th,  Robert  McClellan,  one  of  the  spies, 
with  a  small  party,  came  to  the  camp  from  Fort  Defi- 
ance, and  brought  information  that  the  Indians  were 
troublesome  about  the  garrison,  and  that  they  had 
killed  some  men  under  the  walls  of  the  fort.  Sixteen 
Indians  were  seen  this  day  by  a  party  that  were  getting 
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out   timber.      They   were    pursued    but    could    not    be 
overtaken. 

On  the  night  of  the  -^d  of  October,  the  weather  be- 
came extremely  cold.  Ice  froze  in  the  camp  kettles 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick;  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  4th,  the  frost  appeared  like  a  light  snow.  The 
weather  continued  cold  for  several  days. 

On  the  rzth  of  October,  the  Kentucky  mounted  vol- 
unteers marched  for  Greenville,  in  order  to  be  mus- 
tered and  discharged  at  that  place,  and  return  to  their 
homes,  as  their  services  in  the  army  were  no  longer 
needed. 

On  the  13th,  Captain  Gibson,  with  his  company,  to 
which  Isaac  Paxton  was  attached,  set  out  for  Fort  Re- 
covery, taking  with  them  a  number  of  horses  to  receive 
and  bring  on  supplies  of  provisions  for  the  army. 
They  marched  to  Recovery,  received  the  supplies,  and 
returned  to  camp  on  the  17th,  with  a  large  quantity  of 
flour  and  beef,  and  some  sheep. 

The  garrison  being  so  far  completed  as  to  be  in  a 
suitable  condition  for  defense,  Colonel  Hamtramck,  of 
the  first  sublegion,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the 
command,  on  the  226.  of  October  (1794),  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  with  the  companies  of  Captain 
Kingsbury,  Captain  Greaton,  Captain  Sparks,  Captain 
Reed,  Captain  Preston,  and  Captain  Porter's  company 
of  artillery,  marched  into  the  garrison   and  took  pos- 
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session,  and,  after  firing  fifteen  rounds  of  cannon,  Col- 
onel Hamtramck  gave  it  the  name  of  Fort  Wayne. 

On  the  28th  of  October,  the  legion  broke  up  their 
camp  at  Fort  Wayne,  and  at  nine  o'clock  a.  m.  took 
up  the  line  of  march  on  their  return  for  Greenville. 
They  followed  General  Harmar's  old  trace  up  the  St. 
Mary's  river,  and  marched  nine  miles  that  day,  when 
they  encamped. 

On  the  next  morning,  they  resumed  their  march  at 
sunrise,  and  proceeded  twelve  miles,  when  they  en- 
camped at  three  o'clock. 

The  ensuing  day  they  set  out  at  seven  o'clock,  and 
marched  all  day  in  a  continual,  heavy,  cold  rain  until 
sunsetting,  when  they  encamped  on  the  southwest  bank 
of  the  St.  Mary's  river. 

On  the  31st,  the  troops  took  up  their  line  of  march 
at  sunrise,  and  marched  all  day  in  a  heavy  rain  until 
three  hours  after  dark,  when  they  encamped  at  Girty's 
town  on  the  St.  Mary's. 

On  the  ist  and  2d  of  November  the  army  continued 
their  march,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  2d  they  arrived 
at  Greenville,  where  they  were  saluted  with  twenty-four 
rounds  from  a  six-pounder.  The  army  had  marched 
from  Greenville  on  the  28th  of  July.  Their  absence 
from  that  place,  from  the  time  they  left  until  their  re- 
turn, was  three  months  and  six  days. 

Isaac  Paxton  remained  with  the  army,  at  their  head- 
quarters at  Greenville,  during  the  winter  and  until  the 
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following  July,  when  he  applied  for  his  discharge.  He 
received  a  certificate  that  **he  has  served  as  a  private 
in  the  fourth  sublegion  and  in  Captain  Alexander  Gib- 
son's company  of  riflemen.  He  has  delivered  up  his 
arms  and  accouterments  without  deficiency,  and  is  per- 
mitted to  apply  to  headquarters  for  an  honorable  dis- 
charge." On  presenting  this  certificate  at  headquarters, 
he  received  an  honorable  discharge  under  the  hand  and 
seal  of  the  commander-in-chief,  General  Anthony  Wayne. 
His  discharge  is  dated  at  Greenville,  the  7th  of  July, 
1795.  In  it  he  is  described  as  a  man  twenty-four  years 
of  age,  five  teet  eight  inches  high,  fair  complexion,  dark 
hair,  and  blue  eyes. 

Mr.  Paxton  served  upward  of  three  years  in  the 
army,  all  the  time  under  the  command  of  Captain  Alex- 
ander Gibson.  Benjamin  Lockwood'''  was  lieutenant. 
Ensign  Taylor  belonged  to  the  company  part  of  the 
time.  William  Peters  was  major  commanding  the  fourth 
sublegion. 

When  Mr.  Paxton  received  his  discharge,  there  was 
no  money  to  pay  him  off.  He  set  out  and  walked  to 
Cincinnati.      When  he  arrived  there,  he  had  not  money 


^Benjamin  Lockvvood  was  afterward  promoted  to  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain, on  the  10th  of  July,  1797.  He  died  at  Fort  Adams,  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  below  Natchez,  in  the  year  1808.  His  widow  afterward 
married  Captain  John  Cleves  Symmes,  the  author  of  the  theory  of  con- 
centric spheres. 
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enough  to  pay  his  expenses  across  the  Ohio  river,  and 
no  means  of  bearing  his  expenses  to  his  home.  There 
was  a  silversmith  shop  in  the  then  village  of  Cincin- 
nati, where  he  engaged  to  work  for  his  support. 

In  October,  learning  that  the  soldiers  of  the  army- 
were  being  paid  off  at  Greenville,  he  walked  to  that 
place,  received  his  three  dollars  per  month,  and  returned 
on  foot  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  continued  to  work  at 
his  trade  until  the  year  1801,  when  he  went  to  live  in 
what  is  now  the  southeast  part  of  Butler  county  (Union 
township),  then  a  part  of  Hamilton  county. 

In  the  year  1803,  Mr.  Paxton  married  Mrs.  Made- 
line Williams,  a  widow  —  her  maiden  name  was  Van- 
hise  —  and,  in  1807,  removed  to  the  west  side  of  the 
Great  Miami  river,  on  a  small  farm  which  is  now  on  the 
turnpike  road  from  Hamilton  to  Trenton,  five  miles 
from  Hamilton,  where  he  lived  until  the  year  18  13.  In 
that  year  he  sold  his  farm,  purchased  a  lot  in  the  town 
of  Hamilton,  built  a  house,  and  opened  a  shop  in 
which  he  continued  to  work  at  his  trade  until  the  in- 
firmities of  age  compelled  him  to  decline  business. 

Mr.  Paxton's  wife  died  at  Hamilton,  on  the  23d  of 
June,  1826,  without  leaving  any  issue.  In  1831,  Mr. 
Paxton  married  a  second  time.  His  wife's  name  was 
Mrs.  Phares,  a  widow  lady,  a  daughter  of  the  late  Paul 
Saunders,  and  sister  of  Isaac  T.  Saunders,  of  Ham- 
ilton. 

Mr.  Paxton  died  on  the  7th  of  October,  1861. 


X. 

Pierson  Saijre. 

OF  that  heroic  band  who  fought  and  bled  under  the 
command  of  General  Washington  in  achieving  the 
independence  of  our  country  as  a  nation,  few  now  remain. 
The  last  one  known  to  reside  in  this  vicinity  has  just 
'^gone  to  that  bourne  from  whence  no  traveler  returns." 

At  half  an  hour  past  twelve  o'clock,  on  the  morning 
of  Sunday,  April  4,  1852,  Major  Pierson  Sayre  died  at 
Hamilton,  county  of  Butler,  in  the  ninety-first  year  of 
his  age.  He  passed  gently  away,  like  the  lamp  whose 
oil  has  been  exhausted,  or  like  the  aged  oak  that  falls  in 
the  stillness  of  night,  when  there  is  no  wind  abroad  to 
shake  its  lofty  trunk.  So  sunk  his  body  to  rest,  and 
the  immortal  spirit,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  took  its  flight  to 
the  realms  of  "the  just  made  perfect." 

Pierson  Sayre  was  born  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
in  a  small  village  then  called  Turkey  (now  known  by 
the  name  of  Providence),  September  12,  176 1.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen  years,  he  entered  the  Continental  army, 
as  a  private  soldier  in  the  New  Jersey  division,  then 
under  the  command  of  General  Lord  Sterling.  He 
remained  in  the  army  two  years  and  a  half,  during  which 
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time  he  participated  in  most  of  the  battles  fought  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  during  that  period;  among  several 
others,  the  battle  of  Springfield,  fought  June  23,  1780, 
under  the  command  of  Major- General  Nathaniel  Greene, 
was  frequently  mentioned  by  him.  During  his  service 
in  the  army,  he  consequently  suffered  all  the  privations 
and  hardships  to  which  the  soldiers  of  the  Revolutionary 
army  were  subjected. 

With  Mr.  Sayre,  a  favorite  topic  in  conversation  was 
General  Washington  and  the  Revolutionary  army.  He 
was  familiar  with  the  personal  appearance  and  character 
of  Washington,  the  Father  of  his  Country,  which  can  be 
said  of  very  few  persons  now  living. 

After  Mr.  Sayre  left  the  army,  he  went  to  the  city  of 
New  York,  where  he  learned  the  trade  of  a  carpenter 
and  joiner.  And  on  the  29th  day  of  June,  1786,  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Catherine  Lewis,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  with  whom  he  lived  an  agreeable  and  happy  life 
for  upward  of  fifty-two  years,  until  December  25,  1838, 
when  she  died  at  Hamilton,  aged  seventy-five  years. 
She  was  a  pious  and  exemplary  woman,  universally 
esteemed  and  respected  by  all  to  whom  she  was  known. 
She  was  well  capacitated  for  business,  and  well  versed  in 
the  domestic  business  of  her  household,  and  by  the 
prudence  and  care  of  her  husband's  domestic  affairs, 
contributed  largely  to  his  happiness  and  interest. 

Mr.  Sayre  resided  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
worked  at  his  trade,  until    1790,  when  he  removed  to 
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the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania,  and  settled  in  Union- 
town,  Fayette  county,  where  he  resided  until  the  year 
1809,  when  he  removed  to  the  State  of  Ohio.  While 
Mr.  Sayre  resided  in  Uniontown,  he  gradually  rose  in 
the  estimation  of  the  society  among  whom  he  was  lo- 
cated; as  an  evidence  of  which,  we  find  that  he  held  a 
commission  as  lieutenant  in  a  company  of  militia,  dated 
June  6,  1793,  signed  by  Governor  Thomas  Mifflin;  also 
a  commission  as  captain  of  a  company,  dated  February 
7,  1797,  also  signed  by  Governor  Thomas  Mifflin.  He 
also  held  a  commission  as  major,  dated  August  2,  1800, 
signed  by  Thomas  McKean.  It  may  be  observed  that 
an  office  in  the  militia  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  was 
at  that  da\  considered  a  mark  of  much  higher  honor,  and 
of  more  importance,  than  it  is  in  our  day  in  the  State  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Sayre  was  subsequently  elected  sheriff  of 
Fayette  county,  Pennsylvania,  which  office  he  held  for 
the  term  of  three  years,  the  period  for  which  the  same 
person  was  eligible  to  the  office  according  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  State,  during  which  time  he  discharged  the 
duties  of  his  office  faithfully,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of 
his  constituents. 

In  1809,  Mr.  Sayre,  with  his  fimily,  removed  from 
Uniontown  to  Butler  county,  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 
He  first  purchased  a  farm  and  tavern-stand  seven  miles 
from  Hamilton,  on  the  road  leading  to  MiddletoWn. 
It  was  then  known  by  the  sign  of  the  "Cross  Keys." 
It  had  formerly  been  a  celebrated  tavern-stand  and  place 
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of  public  meetings  during  the  early  settlement  of  the 
Miami  Valley,  and  had  previovsly  been  kept  by  Andrew 
Christy.  It  was  subsequently  known  as  the  Cummins' 
stand.  Here  Mr.  Sayre  resided  and  kept  a  house  of 
entertainment  for  a  few  years,  when  he  sold  out  to 
Abraham  Miley,  and  removed  to  Cincinnati,  where  he 
kept  a  tavern  near  the  corner  of  Front  and  Walnut 
streets,  at  the  sign  of  the  "Green  Tree."  The  prop- 
erty then  belonged  to  the  late  Isaac  Anderson,  an  old 
pioneer  residing  in  Butler  county. 

Afterward,  Mr.  Sayre  purchased  a  tract  of  land  from 
Colonel  James  Clark,  in  Lemon  township,  Butler 
county,  lying  on  the  road  leading  from  Cincinnati  to 
Franklin,  where  he  resided  until  the  year  1814,  when  he 
sold  out  his  possession  to  John.  H.  Piatt,  of  Cincinnati, 
who  subsequently  laid  out  the  town  of  Monroe  on  the 
same  premises. 

In  1 8 14,  Mr.  Sayre  purchased  of  John  Sutherland 
lot  No.  120  on  Front  street,  between  Dayton  and  Stable 
streets,  in  the  town  of  Hamilton,  with  the  house  thereon, 
and  in  the  same  year  settled  in  Hamilton.  He,  how- 
ever, resided  but  a  few  months  in  this  house,  when  he 
removed  to  the  old  Torrence  tavern-stand,  situated  on 
the  corner  of  Dayton  and  Water  streets.  It  is  the  same 
house  at  this  time  owned  and  occupied  by  Henry.  S. 
Earhart.  Here  he  lived  and  kept  a  tavern  for  several 
years. 

In    October,     18 17,    he   was    elected    sheriff  of  the 
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county  of  Butler  for  two  years,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  his  term,  in  October,  18 19,  he  was  again  elected  to 
the  same  office,  making  his  term  of  service  four  years. 
As  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Ohio  prescribes  that 
no  person  shall  hold  the  office  of  sheriff  more  than  four 
years  in  any  term  of  six  years,  consequently  Mr.  Sayre 
could  not  be  again  a  candidate  at  the  expiration  of  his 
second  term  of  office.  He  was  succeded  in  office  by 
Samuel  Millikin,  who  served  four  years,  after  which,  in 
October,  1825,  Mr.  Sayre- was  again  a  candidate  for  the 
office  of  sheriff,  and  was  elected  by  a  large  majority. 
He  served  the  further  term  of  two  years,  making  his 
whole  term  of  office  six  years. 

Mr,  Sayre  was  appointed  the  first  collector  of  tolls 
on  the  Miami  canal.  The  office  was  then  kept  at  the 
east  end  of  the  Hamilton  basin.  He  built  a  family 
residence  there,  and  held  the  office  from  March  i,  1828, 
until  April  i,  1830. 

In  1835,  he  was  appointed  toll-gatherer  for  the  bridge 
across  the  great  Miami  river  at  Hamilton.  He  attended 
faithfully  to  the  duties  of  that  appointment  from  April 
I,  1835,  until  April  i,  1839. 

Major  Sayre  survived  all  those  who  had  been  his 
contemporaries  in  his  youth.  Even  most  of  his  own 
children  died  before  him,  and  the  second  generation  was 
fast  passing  away.  Long  before  he  died  he  had  experi- 
enced what  Lord  Byron  considered  the  chief  misery  of 
old  age.      He  had  outlived  all  his  early  associates.      Of 
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him    the   saddening  words  of  the   poet  may  be    truly 
spoken : 

The  mossy  marbles  rest 

On  the  lips  that  he  had  prest 

r  their  bloom  ; 
And  the  names  he  loved  to  hear 
Have  been  carved  for  m.any  a  year 

On  the  tomb. 

Mr.  Sayre  had  lived  to  witness  astonishing  changes 
in  the  West.  He  had  seen  the  primeval  forests  of  But- 
ler county  converted  into  fertile  cultivated  fields  and 
gardens.  He  had  seen  the  Miami  river  spanned  by  a 
substantial  bridge,  uniting  the  towns  of  Hamilton  and 
Rossville.  He  had  seen  the  county  of  Butler  intersected 
with  turnpike  roads  in  all  directions,  where  he  had  often, 
when  sheriff  of  the  county,  wended  his  way  along  deep 
muddy  roads  or  obscure  bridle  paths.  He  had  seen  the 
county  traversed  from  north  to  south  by  a  canal  carrying 
the  surplus  produce  of  the  country  to  market.  And 
on  September  18,  1851,  he  witnessed  the  arrival  of  the 
locomotive  and  cars  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & 
Dayton  Railroad,  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of 
the  completion  of  the  road.  This,  to  his  mind,  was 
the  crowning  wonder  of  all;  and,  with  astonishment,  he 
exclaimed:  *'I  am  ready  to  die  now."  On  the  second 
Tuesday  of  October  following,  he  was  taken  to  the 
general  election  in  a  carriage,  when  he  cast  his  vote  for 
the  last  time,  returned  home,  and  was  not  off  his  own 
premises  afterward. 
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Mr.  Sayre  was,  for  the  greatest  portion  of  his  life,  a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  was  universally 
reverenced  and  esteemed  as  an  honest  man.  In  all  his 
relations,  of  husband,  father,  friend,  and  neighbor,  he 
has  left  a  character  well  worthy  of  imitation.  During 
his  whole  life,  until  within  a  few  years  of  his  death,  he 
was  a  man  of  great  energy  and  most  persevering  in- 
dustry in  whatever  pursuit  he  was  engaged  in.  At  the 
age  of  eighty-five  years,  he  was  seen  moving  in  our 
streets  with  almost  the  activity  and  sprightliness  of  a 
young  man  of  twenty.  When  not  engaged  in  official 
duties,  he  was  always  pursuing  some  private  business. 
He  was  never  idle,  but  was  always  doing  something. 

It  was  before  stated  that  in  early  life  he  had  learned 
the  trade  of  a  carpenter.      He  occasionally  pursued  this 
business  in  after  life.      In  the  year  1820,  he  contsacted 
with    the    commissioners   of    Butler  county   to   furnish 
the  materials   and   build  the  two  public  offices  on   the 
public  square,  the  one  on  the  east  and  the  other  on  the 
west  side  of  the  court-house,  which  he  completed  the 
ensuing  year,  according  to  contract,  to   the  entire  sat- 
isfaction   of    the    commissioners.     They  were  at   first 
built   only  one    story  high.      An  additional  story  was 
added  some  years  afterward.      Mr.  Sayre  was  also  the 
contractor  for  building  the  Female  Academy  situated  on 
the  south  side  of  the  hydraulic  race,   near  the   Miami 
river,  which  he  completed  in  the  year  1834.      He  also 
built   or   superintended   the  building   of  several  other 
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houses  in  Hamilton.  A  few  years  previous  to  his 
death,  he  built  a  family  residence  on  a  lot  adjoining  the 
one  he  had  first  purchased,  in  which  he  resided  until 
his  death.  It  was  inherited  by  his  daughter,  Sarah, 
who  now  owns  the  property. 

About  five  years  previous  to  Mr.  Sayre's  death,  the 
physical  powers  of  his  body  began  to  decline,  and  with 
them  the  active  powers  of  his  mind  appeared  to  sink 
and  give  way  with  his  bodily  strength.  About  three 
years  before  his  death,  the  morbid  state  of  his  mind 
became  such  as  though  a  second  childhood  had  com- 
menced. He  became  so  helpless  as  to  require  assist- 
ance to  rise  up  or  lie  down,  and  required  almost  the 
same  care'and  attention  as  an  infant. 

In  this  situation  he  was  nearly  forgotten  by  the 
world,  except  by  a  few  intimate  friends.  But  there 
was  one  who  clung  to  him  in  his  afflictions,  and  used 
every  means  in  her  power  to  soothe  his  mind  and  an- 
ticipate his  wants.  This  was  his  youngest  daughter. 
Miss  Sarah  Say  re.  She  attended  upon  him,  watched 
over  his  couch  night  and  day,  and  administered  to  his 
wants  during  the  long  period  of  his  imbecile  condition 
with  that  tender  care  and  solicitude  which  the  female 
hand  can  only  attain. 

Pierson  Sayre's  father's  name  was  Ezekiel.  In  the 
year  1788,  he  lived  at  a  place  called  Stony  Hill,  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey.  His  family  consisted  of  himself 
and  wife,  with  four  sons  and  two  daughters,  viz  :  Levi, 
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John,  Huldah,  Pierson  (the  subject  of  this  sketch), 
Benjamin  (who  was  afterward  sheriff  of  Warren  county, 
Ohio),  and  Rachel. 

In  October,  1790,  Ezekiel  Sayre  removed  from  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  to  Cincinnati  (the  same  year  that 
his  son  Pierson  removed  to  the  western  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania). He  afterward  lived  near  Reading,  Hamil- 
ton county,  Ohio. 

One  of  the  daughters,  Huldah,  was  married  to  Col- 
onel John  S.  Wallace,  at  Cincinnati,  on  the  29th  of 
November,  1791.  Colonel  Wallace's  name  is  some- 
what familiar  in  the  early  history  of  the  West,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  daring  adventure  in  the  year  1791 — in 
making  his  escape  in  the  night  from  the  fort  at  Cole- 
rain,  when  beseiged  by  the  Indians,  in  order  to  carry 
the  news' of  the  attack  to  Fort  Washington.  Colonel 
Wallace  deceased  several  years  ago,  leaving  his  wife  a 
widow.  She  died  in  Cincinnati,  on  the  13th  of  March, 
1850,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  her  age,  and  in  the  six- 
tieth year  of  her  residence  in  Cincinnati.  She  had  been 
a  resident  of  that  place  for  a  longer  period  than  any 
other  person  either  heretofore,  or  now,  her  survivor. 

The  other  daughter,  Rachel,  married  a  Mr.  Mc- 
CuUough,  and  still  survives.  She  was  present  at  the 
funeral  of  her  brother,  Pierson  Sayre.  She  is  a  very 
aged  woman,  and  resides  in  the  town  of  Montgomery, 
Hamilton  county,  Ohio. 

At  ten  o'clock  a.  m.,  on  the  6th  of  April,  1852,  the 
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corpse  of  Pierson  Sayre  was  inclosed  in  a  metallic 
burying  case,  and  removed  from  his  late  residence  to 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Hamilton,  on  Front  street, 
where  the  funeral  service  took  place.  A  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Rev.  John  W.  Scott,  of  Oxford,  from 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  verses  of  the  fourth 
chapter  of  the  first  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Thes- 
salonians  : 

"  But  I  would  not  have  you  to  be  ignorant,  brethren, 
concerning  them  which  are  asleep,  that  ye  sorrow  not, 
even  as  others  which  have  no  hope.  For  if  we  be- 
lieve that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  even  so  them 
also  which  sleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring  with  him." 

The  discourse  was  a  very  able  and  instructing  one, 
and  was  listened  to  by  a  large  and  attentive  audience. 
The  church  was  crowded  to  overflowing,  and  the  street 
thronged  with  sympathizing  friends. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  funeral  service  at  the 
church,  the  corpse  was  removed  to  Greenwood  ceme- 
tery, followed  by  a  very  large  concourse  of  friends  and 
citizens.  Military  honors  were  paid  to  the  deceased 
by  the  firing  of  minute-guns  during  the  day. 


XI. 

Henry  Weaver. 

HENRY  WEAVER  was  born  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  in  April,  1761.  His  father,  William 
Weaver,  was  respectably  connected,  though  not  in 
affluent  circumstances.  He  was  a  soldier  in  the  Rev- 
olutionary War. 

His  son,  Henry,  when  quite  a  youth,  not  more  than 
eighteen  .years  of  age,  fired  by  that  ardent  patriotism 
which  so  distinguished  the  men  of  that  day,  and  a  love 
of  adventure,  joined  a  crew  of  privateersmen,  and  was 
among  the  first  that  ventured  upon  the  ocean  under 
the  American  flag.  When  cruising  in  the  West  India 
seas,  they  fell  in  with  a  British  vessel,  and  after  a 
desperate  fight  captured  her.  In  the  act  of  boarding 
the  vessel,  Mr.  Weaver  had  three  of  the  fingers  of  his 
left  hand  cut  off^  by  the  stroke  of  a  cutlass,  aimed  at 
his  head,  which  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  parry. 
After  the  capture  of  the  ship,  they  continued  cruising 
in  the  same  seas  for  a  considerable  time,  when  they  rrtet 
with  a  British  man-of-war,  of  a  very  superior  force, 
and  were  themselves  captured  in  turn.     Henry  Weaver, 
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with  the  survivors  of  the  crew,  were  made  prisoners, 
and  carried  to  England,  where  he  was  confined  in 
prison  for  upward  of  eighteen  months,  until  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
England,  by  which  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  was  acknowledged. 

The  treaty  of  peace  with  England  was  executed  at 
Paris  on  the  30th  of  November,  1783,  and  ratified 
January  14,  1784.  When  Mr.  Weaver  was  released 
from  prison,  he  returned  to  his  home  in  New  York. 
His  family  hailed  him  as  one  risen  from  the  dead, 
as  they  had  long  since  considered  him  lost  forever. 
His  father  died  during  his  absence.  Although  Mr. 
Weaver  was  invalidated  by  the  loss  of  the  fingers  of 
his  hands,  sustained  in  the  American  service,  he  always 
refused  to  make  application  for  a  pension  from  the 
government,  to  which  he  was  justly  entitled,  and  which 
he  would  no  doubt  have  obtained  on  application. 

Some  time  after  his  return  he  married  Miss  Meeker, 
of  New  Jersey,  by  whom  he  had  one  child,  a  daughter. 
He  afterward,  for  his  second  wife,  fnarried  Susan  Crane, 
daughter  of  Joseph  Crane,  of  Elizabethtown,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  a  sister  of  Major  John  Crane,  of  Hamilton, 
Ohio.  The  settlement  of  the  Miami  country  had  just 
commenced  about  this  time,  and  Mr.  Weaver,  stimula- 
ted by  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  the  glowing  accounts 
received  of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  Western 
country,  determined  to  seek  his  fortune   in  the  West. 
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Accordingly,  in  the  year  1790,  he  left  his  home  in  the 
East,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  and  came  to  Columbia,  six 
miles  above  Cincinnati,  in  the  then  Northwest  Territory, 
where  he  lived  until  1792.  In  that  year  Henry  Tucker,  =^- 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  came  to  Columbia,  where 
he  was  joined  by  Henry  Weaver,  and  a  few  other  en- 
terprising spirits,  who  determined  to  push  yet  further 
into  the  wilderness.  They  established  and  built  a 
station,  which  received  the  name  of  Tucker's  station. 
It  was  situated  on  the  then  trace  leading  from  Cincin- 
nati to  Fort  Hamilton,  about  midway  between  these 
two  places,  in  the  valley  below  where  Glendale  now  is, 
about  half  a  mile  north  of  where  the  noted  tavern  kept 
by  Mr.  Pitman  was  afterward  established,  and  about 
the  same  distance  east  of  the  present  Cincinnati,  Ham- 
ilton &  Dayton  Railroad.  Here  Mr.  Weaver  located 
a  tract  of  land  on  the  west  branch  of  Mill  creek,  where, 
with  his  ax  and  mattock,  he  cleared  away  the  forest,  and 
built  him  a  cabin.  While  performing  this  labor,  and 
cultivating  his  little  patch  of  corn,  his  trusty  rifle  was 
his  constant  companion,  and  at  night,  or  in  case  of 
alarm,  he  retired  to  the  station  for  security.  In  those 
early  times,  when  a  settlement  was  intended  to  be  made 
in  the  interior,  a  number  of  persons  associated  them- 
selves together  as  one  familv,  and  went  to  the  place 
where  the  settlement  was  to  be  made.      Their  first  care 


*For  account  of  Henry  Tucker's  family,  see  Appendix. 
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was  to  erect  a  strong  block-house,  near  to  which  their 
cabins  were  put  up,  and  the  whole  was  inclosed  with 
strong  log  pickets.  This  being  done,  they  commenced 
clearing  their  land,  and  prepared  for  planting  their  crops. 
During  the  day,  while  they  were  at  work,  one  person 
was  placed  as  a  sentinel  to  warn  them  of  danger.  At 
sunset,  they  retired  to  their  cabins  in  the  block-house, 
taking  everything  of  value.  In  this  manner,  they  pro- 
ceeded from  day  to  day,  and  week  to  week,  until  their 
improvements  were  sufficiently  extensive  to  support 
their  families.  During  this  time,  they  depended  for 
subsistence  principally  on  wild  game,  procured  from 
the  woods  at  some  hazard. 

Several  other  stations  had  been  or  were  erected  about 
this  time.  Ludlow's  Station,  five  miles  from  Cincin- 
nati, a  little  east  ot  where  the  town  of  Cumminsville 
now  is. 

White's  Station,  built  by  Captain  Jacob  White,  seven 
miles  from  Cincinnati,  on  the  south  bank  of  Mill 
creek,  west  of  where  the  Miami  canal  now  crosses  the 
creek  by  an  aqueduct.  Jacob  White  owned  a  section  of 
land  here,  on  which  he  lived  for  many  years  afterward. 
Dunlap's  Station  had  been  built  some  years  previous 
on  the  Great  Miami  river,  eight  miles  below  Hamil- 
ton, at  what  has  since  been  called  Colerain. 

Some  time  afterward,  a  Mr.  Bedell  built  a  station  a 
few  miles  west  of  where  the  town  of  Lebanon  now  is. 
In   the    year  1794,  Governor  Arthur    St.  Clair  ap- 
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pointed  Henry  Weaver  a  justice  of  the  peace,  under 
the  territorial  government,  for  the  county  of  Hamilton, 
which,  at  that  time,  embraced  a  large  portion  of  the 
western  section  of  what  now  forms  the  State  of  Ohio. 
Some  time  after  General  Wayne's  treaty  with  the  In- 
dians, at  Greenville,  in  the  year  1795,  ^''^'^  ^^^  cessation 
of  hostilities,  Mr.  Weaver  was  among  the  first  to  leave 
the  protection  of  the  station,  and  pursue  his  fortune 
still  further  in  the  forests  of  the  frontier,  settling  on  a 
tract  of  land  near  Middletown,  in  what  is  now  Butler 
county,  where  he  cleared  a  farm.  The  public  lands  be- 
longing to  the  United  States,  west  of  the  Great  Miami 
river,  came  into  market  in  the  year  1801.  Mr.  Weaver 
became  the  purchaser  of  a  tract  of  land  on  Elk  creek, 
in  what  is  now  Madison  township.  Here  he  com- 
menced another  farm,  on  which  he  resided  until  the  time 
of  his  death. 

The  State  of  Ohio  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in 

1802,  and   Butler  county  established  and  organized  in 

1803,  and  subdivided  into  townships.  Lemon  town- 
ship, as  originally  organized,  comprehended,  in  addition 
to  its  present  boundaries,  all  of  what  now  forms  the 
township  of  Madison,  which  was  laid  off  and  organized 
in  the  year  18 10. 

On  the  organization  of  Lemon  township,  in  1803, 
Henry  Weaver  was  elected  one  of  the  first  justices  of  the 
peace  in  the  township,  which  office  he  held  until  the  year 
1 805,  when  the  legislature  of  the  State  elected  him  an 
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associate  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  for  Butler 
county,  in  which  office  he  served  under  successive 
re-appointments  until  July  20,  1829,  when  he  resigned, 
having  acted  as  judge  of  the  court  and  justice  of  the 
peace  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  during  all  which 
time  he  was  esteemed  an  upright  man  and  an  impartial 
judge.  Judge  Weaver  also  filled  many  minor  offices, 
and  appointments  of  trust  and  responsibility,  in  the 
neighborhood  where  he  lived.  He  was  a  land  surveyor, 
and  executed  nearly  all  the  surveys  in  his  neighborhood 
during  his  time.  He  drew  deeds,  contracts,  and  agree- 
ments for  his  neighbors,  and  settled  disputes  among  them. 
He  was,  in  fact,  what  may  be  called  a  useful  man,  and 
few  men  performed  more  friendly  acts  and  kind  offices 
than  he.  Mr.  Weaver  was  much  attached  to  agriculture 
and  horticulture,  and  took  great  pains  to  introduce  the 
choicest  varieties  of  fruits,  of  which  he  had  the  best  in 
the  settlement.  He  was  a  man  of  unbounded  hospital- 
ity. In  his  house,  and  at  his  table,  the  stranger  always 
found  a  hearty  welcome.  The  needy,  poor,  afflicted, 
and  unfortunate,  went  not  from  his  door  empty  and 
unpitied.  He  was  a  man  whose  virtues  and  name  are 
worthy  of  respect  and  preservation  among  the  pioneers 
and  defenders  of  the  Miami  valley. 

He  died  at  his  residence,  in  Madison  township,  on 
the  17th  of  August,  1829,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of 
his  age,  leaving  a  widow  and  a  numerous  family  of 
children  surviving  him.     His  remains  were  interred  in 
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the  burying  ground  at  Trenton,  Butler  county,  adjoin- 
ing the  Baptist  Church,  of  which  congregation  he  was  a 
member.  His  widow,  Susan,  died  on  the  22d  of  Janu- 
ary, 1 85 1,  aged  seventy-five  years,  and  was  buried  beside 
her  husband  at  Trenton. 

As  before  mentioned,  Judge  Weaver  was  twice  mar- 
ried. By  his  first  wife  he  had  one  daughter,  who  married 
Daniel  Keyt,  a  carpenter  by  profession,  who  learned  his 
trade  in  the  city  of  New  York.  She  died  soon  after- 
ward, and  Mr.  Keyt  came  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  and 
settled  in  the  town  of  Hamilton.  He  was  a  master 
workman  in  his  profession,  and  among  several  of  the 
best  houses  in  Hamilton,  he  executed  the  carpenter 
work  of  the  first  brick  court  house  in  Hamilton;  and, 
associated  with  John  R.  Crane,  a  brick-layer,  was  con- 
tractor for  the  erection  of  the  main  building  of  the 
Miami  University  at  Oxford.  However,  he  died  before 
the  work  was  entirely  completed.  After  his  coming  to 
Hamilton,  he  had  married,  for  his  second  wife.  Miss 
Eleanor  Duffield,  a  young  lady  of  Hamilton,  who,  after 
his  decease,  married  Robert  Jones,  a  tanner  and  currier, 
and  afterward  removed  to  the  State  of  Indiana.  Judge 
Weaver,  by  his  second  wife,  had  children: 

1.  Nathaniel  Leonard  Weaver,  the  oldest  son,  who 
died  in  the  year  1824. 

2.  Nancy  Weaver,  who  married  Mr.  Randall  Ckw- 
son,  lives  in  Winchester,  Preble  county,  Ohio. 
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3.  William  Weaver,  who  married  Miss  Elizabeth 
Clark,  lives  in  Miltonville,  Butler  county,  Ohio. 

4.  Abraham  Weaver,  who  married  Susan  Embly,  re- 
moved to  Iowa. 

5.  John  Weaver  married  Miss  Lucy  Bowman,  of 
Middletown,  Ohio,  and  was  an  auctioneer  in  the  city 
of  Cincinnati. 

6.  Polly  Weaver  married  James  Beard,  and  lives  near 
Middletown,  Ohio. 

7.  Samuel  Weaver  married  Miss  Ruth  McNeal,  and 
lives  in  Carroll  county,  Indiana. 

8.  Eliza  Weaver  is  not  married,  and  lives  with  her 
brother-in-law,  James  Beard. 

9.  Clark  Weaver,  the  youngest  son,  married,  first, 
Amy  Law,  who  died,  and  he  then  married  Nancy  Page, 
and  removed  to  the  State  of  Iowa. 
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APPENDIX. 

Henry  Tucker. 

Henrv  Tucker,  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  who  established 
Tucker's  station,  came  to  the  Western  country  in  1792.  He 
was  born  June  30,  1760,  and  married  Polly  McDaniels,  on  the 
17th  of  December,  1780.  She  was  born  December  3,  1760. 
They  had  children  : 

I.  Elizabeth  Tucker,  born  September  11,  1782,  who  mar- 
ried Daniel  Voorhies,  Jr.  He  was  born  December  25,  1776. 
Elizabeth  Voorhies  died  in  June,  1849.  They  had  twelve 
children. 

n.  Sarah  Tucker,  born  January  17,  1785,  married  Oliver 
Voorhies,  a  brother  of  Daniel.  He  was  born  October  28, 
1778.      They  had  thirteen  children. 

HI.  Catherine  Tucker,  born  December  30,  1 786,  married 
Providence  White,  son  of  Captain  Jacob  White,  who  estab- 
lished White's  station.     They  had  seven  children. 

IV.  xVIary  Tucker,  born  January  10,  1788,  was  married  No- 
vember, 1809,  to  Nathan  Smith,  son  of  John  Smith,  of  Indiana. 
They  had  five  children. 

V.  Abigail  Tucker,  born  May  i,  1789,  married  Abraham 
Skillman,  of  Springdale,  near  his  father's  farm.  They  had  seven 
children. 
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VI.  Nancy  Tucker,  born  August  24,  1792,  married  Jacob 
Voorhies,  a  brother  of  Daniel  and  Oliver  Voorhies.  They  had 
eleven  children. 

VII.  Henry  Tucker,  Jr.,  born  March  18,  1794,  died  May 
29,  1814,  unmarried. 

VIII.  Fanny  Tucker,  born  March  28,  1797,  married  Arthur 
S.  Sorter,  son  of  Thomas  Sorter.  Ke  was  born  March  3, 
1793.     They  had  five  children. 

IX.  Charlotte  Tucker,  born  March  4,  1799,  married  Jacob 
A.  Riddle,  son  of  Colonel  John  Riddle,  near  Cincinnati.  They 
had  four  children. 

X.  Manning  Randolph  Tucker,  born  September  14, 1801,  mar- 
ried Rebecca  Perlee,  on  the  5th  of  May,  1824.  She  was  born 
February  21,  1800,  daughter  of  Peter  Perlee.  They  had  nine 
children,  and  live  on  his  father's  homestead  farm  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-three  acres,  in  the  valley  below  Glendale. 


XII. 

Jeremiah  Butterfield. 

JEREMIAH  BUTTERFIELD  was  born 
in  Chelmsford,  Massachusetts,  on  March  4th, 
1776,  four  months  before  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence ;  hence  he  was  often  heard  to  say  that  he  was  a 
subject  of  George  ML,  King  of  England,  just  four 
months.  When  he  was  twelve  years  old,  his  father  re- 
moved to  the  State  of  New  York.  In  1797,  young 
Butterfield,  then  twenty-one  years  of  age,  left  his 
home  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  Far  West.  He  trav- 
eled to  Pittsburgh,  where  he  embarked  on  a  flat-boat,  and 
descended  the  Ohio  river  to  Marietta.  Here  he  remained 
during  the  winter  in  the  family  of  Doctor  Spencer.  In 
the  following  spring,  he  started  on  board  a  flat-boat 
down  the  Ohio  river  to  Cincinnati,  which  was  then  but 
an  inconsiderable  village,  composed  mostly  of  log-cabins 
with  few  good  brick  or  frame  buildings,  containing  not 
more  than  one  thousand  inhabitants.  It  contained  one 
bakery,  at  which  Mr.  Butterfield  applied  for  bread," to 
supply  the  boat's  crew,  but  without  success,  the  baker 
having  but  three  loaves  on  hand,  and  these  engaged  by 
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other  persons.  They  then  proceeded  on  their  voyage 
down  the  river  to  Louisville,  at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  and 
thence  to  Fort  Massac,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio 
river,  thirty-six  miles  above  its  mouth,  in  what  is  now 
the  State  of  Illinois.  A  fort  had  been  built  at  this 
place  as  early  as  the  year  1757,  and  under  the  same 
name  it  bore  at  this  time.  However,  the  old  fort  had 
long  since  gone  to  decay,  but  the  troops  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  had  lately  rebuilt  it.  It  was  inclosed  with 
a  line  of  pickets,  and  was  occupied  by  a  company 
of  soldiers  under  the  command  of  a  captain.  Around 
it  were  a  few  cabins  and  cultivated  fields.  Mr.  Butter- 
field  remained  at  Fort  Massac  only  a  short  time ;  he 
purchased  a  piroque,  and  in  company  with  a  Kentuck- 
ian  set  out  for  St.  Louis.  They  descended  the  Ohio 
to  its  mouth,  and  thence  paddled  their  way  up  the 
Mississippi  to  the  place  of  their  destination.  From 
St.  Louis,  Mr.'  Butterfield  went  to  St.  Charles,  a  small 
village  on  the  north  side  of  the  Missouri  river,  eighteen 
miles  above  its  mouth,  where  he  remained  one  year. 
St.  Charles  is  now  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  but  then 
Missouri  formed  a  part  of  Louisiana,  and  was  under  the 
government  of  his  Catholic  Majesty,  the  King  of  Spain. 
Mr.  Butterfield,  not  liking  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  people,  returned  to  St.  Louis,  and  from  thence 
crossed  the  country,  which  is  now  the  State  of  Illinois, 
to  Vincennes,  on  the  Wabash  river.  In  passing  the 
extensive  prairies,  he  encounterd  vast  herds  of  buffalo; 
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one  of  which  he  shot,  an  old  bull,  he  thought  would 
have  weighed  one  thousand  five  hundred  pounds.  Af- 
ter making  a  hearty  meal  of  a  portion  of  it,  he  selected 
some  choice  parts  to  take  along  with  him  on  his  jour- 
ney, but  while  he  slept,  the  wolves,  which  were  very 
numerous,  carried  off  his  meat,  although  it  was  laid 
cldse  beside  his  head.  From  Vincennes,  he  went  into 
the  interior  of  .  Kentucky,  where  he  remained  three 
months,  and  then  set  out  for  the  East.  He  went  by 
the  way  of  Philadelphia,  and  arrived  at  his  father's  house 
in  New  York,  in  the  winter  of  1799,  having  traveled 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  several  routes  mentioned  on 
foot,  through  a  country  then  nearly  destitute  of  roads, 
and  inhabited  principally  by  wild  beasts  and  savages. 
Mr.  Butterfield  was  now  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
old  enough,  as  he  thought,  to  take  to  himself  a  wife  as  a 
"  helpmeet,"  or,  at  least,  a  sharer  in  his  privations. 
He  returned  to  the  place  of  his  nativity,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  married  Miss  Polly  Campbell,  in  the 
year  1800.  Intending  now  to  select  a  place  as  a  per- 
manent residence  for  life,  the  following  winter  he  and 
his  brother  and  a  brother-in-law  started  on  an*  explor- 
ing expedition  into  the  Genesee  country,  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State  of  New  York.  After  exploring  the 
country,  he  was  not  pleased  with  the  land  and  situation, 
but  told  his  companions  that  he  would  show  them  a 
"  much  superior  country,  a  little  further  over  the 
hills,"  meaning  the  Alleghany  mountains;   consequently 
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they  left  their  sleighs  and  proceeded  to  Pittsburgh. 
To  his  companions,  who  were  not  initiated  in  the  mode 
and  incidents  of  travel,  the  distance  appeared  so  great 
that  they  thought  they  were  going  "  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth."  Arrived  at  Pittsburgh,  they  embarked  on  board 
of  a  flat-boat  and  descended  the  Ohio  river.  They  landed 
at  Columbia,  where  they  remained  but  a  short  time,  and 
proceeded  down  to  Cincinnati,  where  they  secured  their 
boat,  and  went  out  into  the  country  to  Colonel  John  Rid- 
dle's, two  miles  north  of  the  town,  on  the  Hamilton  road, 
where  they  engaged  with  him  in  harvesting.  Colonel 
Riddle  was  one  of  the  earliest  pioneers  of  the  country. 
He  came  to  Cincinnati  in  October,  1790.  He  was  a 
blacksmith  by  trade,  and  worked  at  that  business  for 
several  years.  He  became  the  owner  of  a  section  of 
land  where  he  lived,  which  he  purchased  of  Judge 
Symmes,  for  sixty-seven  cents  per  acre,  the  money  to 
pay  for  which  he  earned  principally  by  shoeing  horses 
for  the  army,  while  they  lay  at  Cincinnati.  One  cor- 
ner of  his  section  of  land  is  near  where  the  Brighton 
House  now  is,  and  portions  of  the  land  have  since  been 
sold  for  more  than  five  thousand  dollars  an  acre.  He 
removed  and  settled  on  his  farm  in  1793,  where  he 
ended  his  days  after  a  long  residence  in  one  house. 
He  died  on  the  17th  of  June,  1847,  aged  upward  of 
eighty-five  years.  Mr.  Butterfield  and  his  companions 
being  smart  young  Yankees,  and  highly  recommended 
by  Colonel   Riddle,  they  found  abundance  of  employ- 
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ment.  Israel  Ludlow,  who  lived  at  Ludlow's  station, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Colonel  Riddle,  was  employed 
by  government  to  run  the  boundary  line  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Indian  nations,  as  established  by 
the  treaty  of  Greenville,  concluded  on  the  3d  day  of  Au- 
gust, 1795,  and  employed  young  Butterfield  as  one  of 
his  thain  carriers.  They  descended  the  Ohio  river  from 
Cincinnati  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky  river,  and 
commenced  the  survey  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio, 
at  a  point  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky 
river.  Thence,  they  ran  a  line  as  near  as  they  could 
estimate  the  course  of  Fort  Recovery.  Arrived  at  the 
fort,  they  calculated  the  true  course,  and  ran  and  marked 
a  straight  line  back  to  the  point  opposite  to  the  mouth 
of  Kentucky  river.  The  treaty  line  run  from  the  fort 
in  an  easterly  direction  to  Loramie's  store,  which 
was  on  Loramie's  creek,  where  Fort  Loramie  was  after- 
ward built,  and  from  thence  to  the  Muskingum 
river.  On  this  expedition  they  were  three  months 
without  seeing  a  dwelling  house,  and,  at  one  time,  the 
party  was  near  starving,  being  five  days  without  any 
provisions  whatever.  Such  was  the  situation  of  the 
Western  country  at  that  time. 

Early  in  the  ensuing  spring,  he  visited  and  explored 
the  valley  of  the  Great  Miami  river,  the  bottom  lands 
of  which  pleased  him  better  than  any  he  had  before 
seen  in  the  West.  He,  with  five  others,  old  Esquire 
Shaw,    Knoles    Shaw   and   Albin    Shaw    his    sons,   Asa 
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Harvey,  and  Noah  Willy,  formed  a  company  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  lands.  The  first  sales  of  public 
lands,  west  of  the  Great  Miami  river,  was  at  public 
vendue  in  the  town  of  Cincinnati,  commencing  on  the 
first  Monday  in  April,  1801.  No  lands  were  to  be 
sold  for  less  than  two  dollars  per  acre,  the  one-twentieth 
part  of  the  purchase  money  to  be  deposited  at  the 
time  of  sale,  which  should  be  forfeited  if  one-fourth 
part  of  the  purchase  money  was  not  paid  within  forty 
days ;  one  other  fourth  part  to  be  paid  within  two 
years;  another  fourth  part  within  three  years,  and 
another  fourth  part  within  four  years  after  the  day  of 
sale,  with  interest.  At  the  first  sales,  Mr.  Butterfield 
and  his  company  purchased  two  entire  sections  and  two 
large  fractional  sections  of  land,  containing  in  the  whole 
nearly  two  thousand  acres,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Great  Miami  river,  beginning  in  Butler  county,  a 
short  distance  below  the  mouth  of  Indian  creek,  and 
extending  about  three  miles  down  the  river  into  Ham- 
ilton county.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  tract  of  land  is 
perfectly  level,  and  all  very  rich  and  mellow,  capable  of 
producing  fine  crops.  It  is  situated  in  the  vicinity  of 
where  the  town  of  Venice  has  since  been  laid  out,  in 
Butler  county,  and  about  eighteen  miles  from  the  city 
of  Cincinnati.  This  tract  of  land  was  divided  among 
the  six  proprietors,  according  to  the  amount  they  had 
respectively  paid,  by  lines  extending  back  from  the 
Miami  river,  so  that  each  tract  had  a  front  on  the  river. 
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The  survey  of  the  division  of  the  land  was  made  by 
Emanuel  Vantrees.  The  portion  which  was  assigned  to 
Mr.  Butterfield,  and  of  which  he  became  the  owner, 
comprised  about  eight  hundred  acres,  which  constituted 
his  farm.  His  friends,  who  had  come  on  with  him, 
returned  to  the  State  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Butter- 
field, having  made  a  small  improvement  on  his  land, 
and  got  it  in  a  condition  to  leave,  went  East  for  his 
wife  and  sister,  and  returned  with  them  as  speedily  as 
the  slow,  toilsome  methods  of  traveling  at  that  time  in 
vogue  would  permit.  When  returning,  he  brought 
with  him  the  seeds  of  various  fruit  trees,  which  he 
planted  on  his  land,  and  from  which  he  raised  fine 
orchards  of  apples,  peaches,  plums,  cherries,  and  other 
fruits,  as  well  as  supplying;  his  neighbors  with  trees. 

He  was  young,  vigorous,  temperate,  healthy,  and 
determined.  He  applied  himself  bravely  to  the  work 
of  subduing  the  dense  forest,  furnishing  comfortable 
buildings,  fencing  and  cultivating  his  land,  and  improv- 
ing his  stock.  He  prospered  in  all  his  undertakings. 
In  the  midst  of  a  howling  wilderness,  he  soon  made  a 
fine  farm  and  happy  home,  and  from  that  time  to  the 
day  of  his  death,  he  continued  a  thrifty  and  inde- 
pendent farmer.  The  eight  hundred  acres  of  land, 
which  he  purchased  of  government,  in  the  year  1801,  at 
two  dollars  and  ten  cents  per  acre,  would  probably  now 
sell  for  more  than  eighty  thousand  dollars.  It  is  yet  in 
the  possession  of  his  descendants. 
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Opposite  to  the  tract  of  land  purchased  by  Jeremiah 
Butterfield  and  company,  the  Miami  river  makes  a  re- 
markable bend,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  horse  shoe, 
in  which  bend  is  one  of  those  remarkable  ancient  works, 
supposed  to  have  been  constructed  by  a  race  of  people 
long  since  extinct,  which  comprehends  ninety- five  acres 
within  its  embankments,  a  portion  of  which  embankment, 
on  the  north  side,  next  the  river,  where  it  has  not  been 
much  reduced  by  cultivation,  is  yet  ten  feet  high.  On 
the  river  bank,  on  the  south  side  of  the  peninsula  or 
bend,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1790,  Dunlap's  station 
was  built,  which  became  somewhat  notorious,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  being  besieged  by  the  Indians  in  January, 
1791.  The  station  was  named  after  John  Dunlap,  who 
was  one  of  Judge  Symmes'  surveyors. 

The  land  on  the  Miami  river,  below  the  tract  pur- 
chased by  Jeremiah  Butterfield  and  company,  was  pur- 
chased in  1 801  by  Joab  Comstock,  who  laid  out  a  town 
on  a  handsome  situation  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river, 
about  two  miles  below  the  south  boundary  line  of  But- 
ler county,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Crosby. 
There  were  several  cabins  and  houses  built  in  it,  a 
store,  a  blacksmith  shop,  and  other  mechanics'  shops, 
and  some  residences  were  erected,  which  gave  it  some- 
what the  appearance  of  a  town.  But  it  was  laid  out  on 
low  ground;  and  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1805,  there 
was  an  extraordinary  flood  in  the  Miami  river,  which 
overflowed  the  site  of  the  town  and  the  buildings  to  a 
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consi 


jiderable  depth,  which  discouraged  the  settlers.  Im- 
provements declined,  until,  finally,  the  town  was  aban- 
doned. Not  a  house  remains  to  point  out  the  place 
where  it  was.  The  land  at  this  time  belongs  to  the 
heirs  of  Judah  Willy.  The  township  in  Hamilton 
county,  which  includes  this  place,  is  named  Crosby 
township. 

About  the  year  1805  or  1806,  the  neighborhood 
where  Mr.  Butterfield  resided  became  infested  with  a 
band  of  outlaws,  marauders,  and  horse-thieves,  by  whose 
depredations  Mr.  Butterfield  suffered  as  well  as  his 
neighbors.  There  was  then  no  law  that  could  easily 
reach  them  but  lynch  law.  Mr.  Butterfield  associated 
himself  with  several  others,  and  formed  a  company  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  that  law  in  force,  and  after  con- 
siderable exertions  succeeded  in  exterminating  them,  or 
driving  them  from  the  country.  Several  of  them  were 
shot. 

In  the  winter  of  the  year  18 19,  Mr.  Butterfield 
drove  a  large  number  of  hogs  through  the  woods  from 
the  neighborhood  where  he  resided  to  Detroit,  a  dis- 
tance of  two  hundred  and  eighty  miles.  For  most  of 
the  distance  on  the  route  which  he  chose,  there  were  no 
inhabitants,  no  roads,  not  even  a  path  to  direct  their 
course.  And  what  rendered  the  expedition  more  diffi- 
cult, a  severe  snow-storm  set  in.  His  men  became 
disheartened,  and  some  of  them  turned  back  and  left 
him  ;   but  he  pushed  boldly  forward,  breaking  a  path  in 
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the  snow  with  his  horse  for  the  hogs  to  follow;  so  that, 
after  many  days  of  toil  and  hardship,  he  arrived  safely 
at  Detroit,  sold  out  to  advantage,  and  returned  home 
with  his  saddle-bags  full  of  money.  Three  times  he 
shipped  live  hogs  from  his  own  door,  on  board  of 
flat-boats,  down  the  Miami,  Ohio,  and  Mississippi 
rivers,  to  New  Orleans,  and  from  thence  shipped  them 
to  the  island  of  Cuba.  He  always  went  with  them 
himself.  In  the  year  1828,  he  was  shipwrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Cuba.  When  the  vessel  neared  the  shore,  she 
struck  on  a  rock,  and  the  captain  and  crew  took  to  the 
long-boat;  but  Mr.  Butterfield  would  not  leave  until 
he  had  cut  open  the  pens  containing  the  hogs,  which 
were  on  deck,  and  let  them  into  the  sea.  They  nearly 
all  swam  to  the  shore,  so  that  he  lost  but  few.  He 
sold  his  hogs  at  twelve  dollars  per  cwt.,  weighing  them 
alive,  so  that,  notwithstanding  he  was  shipwrecked,  and 
had  to  pay  three  dollars  and  a  half  duty  on  each  hog, 
he  made  a  profitable  voyage. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  history  and  character 
of  this  early  settler  of  the  Miami  country.  He  was 
every  way  fitted  for  pioneer  life  and  the  toil  and  hard- 
ships which  he  had  to  encounter.  His  forefathers  had  en- 
dured, similar  hardships  in  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Maine.  Mr.  Butterfield  was  bold,  ambitious, 
and  determined  in  all  his  undertakings;  he  never  quailed 
at  danger,  nor  became  disheartened,  nor  gave  up  the 
pursuit  of  his  object,   until    he  had   accomplished    his 
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purpose.  To  trace  his  way  for  hundreds  of  miles 
through  the  wilderness,  over  hills,  along  rivers,  and 
through  swamps  where  there  were  no  roads,  nor 
even  the  track  of  a  human  foot,  was  no  uncommon 
thing  for  him  to  accomplish.  When  he  came  to  the 
Western  country,  it  was  everywhere  inhabited  by  In- 
dians, but  these  were  always  his  friends. 

What  would  have  been  the  situation  of  our  country 
had  it  not  been  tor  such  men  as  Mr.  Butterfieid,  who 
prepared  it  for  the  rising  generation,  who  are  now  in 
possession  of  it  as  an  invaluable  heritage,  abounding 
with  flourishing  cities,  fine  turnpike  roads  and  railroads 
in  almost  every  direction;  with  all  the  luxuries  of  ele- 
gant hotels,  and  steamboats  of  the  most  superb  con- 
struction ;  with  a  country  more  prosperous  and  happy 
than  any  other  the  sun  shines  upon;  and  all  this  ac- 
quired by  the  toil  and  sweat,  the  anxiety  and  hardships, 
the  privations  and  dangers  which  our  fathers  endured  to 
secure  these  invaluable  blessings.  "  They  sowed  in 
tears,  we  reap  in  joy."  How  seldom  do  we  reflect  on 
these  things  as  we  ought !  God  forbid  that  the  names 
of  those  men  who  laid  the  foundation  of  our  prosperity 
should  be  forgotten. 

Jeremiah  Butterfieid  died  at  his  residence  near  Ven- 
ice, on  the  27th  day  of  June,  1853,  aged  seventy-seven 
years.  He  raised  a  family  of  eight  children,  who-  all 
arrived  at  maturity  ;  and  all  of  them  but  cne,  who 
was  previously  deceased,  were  present  at  the   funeral  of 
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their  father.  A  large  circle  of  neighbors  and  friends 
were  also  in  attendance,  to  testify  by  their  presence 
their  respect  for  the  aged  man.  He  was  buried  on  his 
own  land,  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  road  leading 
from  Venice  to  Lawrenceburgh,  about  half  a  mile 
below  Venice,  where  a  plain,  upright  marble  slab 
marks  the  place  where  rest  the  remains  of  the  aged 
pioneer. 

All  of  his  children  but  one  are  yet  living.  Shere- 
biah,  the  oldest  son,  lives  on  part  of  the  land  pur- 
chased by  his  father  in  Crosby  township,  Hamilton 
county,  where  he  has  a  fine  farm  well  improved.  He 
has  served  nine  years  as  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  Ham- 
ilton county.  John,  the  second  son,  and  Jeremiah, 
the  third  son,  both  live  in  the  same  neighborhood, 
in  Hamilton  county,  on  good  farms,  part  of  the  pat- 
rimonial estate,  and  are  in  comfortable  circumstances. 
Nathaniel,  the  fourth  son,  arrived  at  years  of  matur- 
ity, acquired  a  family,  but  died  several  years  ago. 
Elijah  Butterfield,  another  son,  lives  in  Butler  county, 
has  been  for  several  years  past,  and  is  now,  a  justice  of 
the  peace  in  Ross  township.  Mary,  a  daughter,  mar- 
ried James  Radcliffe,  and  lives  near  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land. Elizabeth,  another  daughter,  married  Mr. 
Maynard,  and  lives  near  the  Venice  bridge.  They 
are  all  in  comfortable  circumstances,  and  are  much 
respected  in  the  neighborhood  where  they  live. 


XIII. 

John  Wingate. 

BRIGADIER-GENERAL  JOHN  WINGATE 
died  at  the  residence  of  John  Burke,  Jr.,  near 
Symmes'  Corners,  Butler  county,  Ohio,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  14th  of  April,  1851,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
about  seventy-seven  years. 

The  deceased  was  one  of  that  intrepid  band  ot  pio- 
neers who  first  penetrated  the  wilds  of  the  Northwestern 
Territory  when  it  was,  as  yet,  an  entire  wilderness,  unin- 
habited except  by  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest  and  the 
savages.  He  was  a  native  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  in  his  youth  learned  the  trade  of  a  stonemason. 

Soon  after  the  disastrous  defeat  of  General  St.  Clair, 
which  took  place  on  the  4th  day  of  November,  1791, 
when  the  frontier  settlers  were  in  the  most  imminent 
peril,  Mr.  Wingate  came  to  the  Western  country  with 
the  army  commanded  by  General  Wayne. 

He  was  a  sergeant  in  Captain  Van  Rensselaer's  troop 
of  cavalry,  and  was  in  the  ever-memorable  battle  ot  the 
Fallen  Timbers,  on  the  Maumee  river,  fought  with  the 
Indians  on  the  20th  day  of  August,  1794,  in  which  our 
troops  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the  savages,  and 
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terminated  the  Indian  war  which  had  been  carried  on 
for  a  number  of  years.  His  deeds  of  bravery  on  that 
trying  occasion  were  favorably  spoken  of,  and  were 
often  afterward  the  theme  of  his  associates  in  arms.  He 
had  also  a  brother  who  was  in  the  same  engagement,  and 
was  at  the  time  orderly-sergeant  in  the  same  company 
to  which  John  Wingate  belonged.  His  brother  was 
slain  by  his  side  in  that  action. 

In  the  year  1795,  the  treaty  of  Greenville  was  held  with 
the  Indians,  which  secured  the  blessings  of  peace,  and 
brought  joy  and  gladness  to  the  stricken  hearts  of  those 
who  had  made  their  homes  in  the  wild  wilderness  of  the 
West.  Shortly  after  the  treaty,  General  Wayne's  army 
was  disbanded.  Mr.  Wingate  returned  to  Fort  Ham- 
ilton where  he  settled.  The  town  had  then  been  but 
recently  laid  out.  He  married  Miss  Mary  Dillon,  who 
was  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  the  place. 
She  died  in  a  few  years,  leaving  him  with  two  children. 

On  the  24th  day  of  May,  1809,  Jo^*^  Wingate  mar- 
ried Mrs.  Emma  Torrence,  widow  of  John  Torrence, 
then  lately  deceased — a  lady  of  great  worth,  and  highly 
esteemed  for  her  many  amiable  and  excellent  traits  of 
character.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Captain  Robert  Ben- 
ham,  the  distinguished  pioneer,  some  of  whose  daring 
deeds,  sufferings,  and  hazardous  adventures  are  recorded 
in  the  histories  of  the  frontier  settlements  ;  but  many 
of  the  most  interesting  of  which,  no  doubt,  like  many 
of  the  good  acts  and  meritorious  services  performed  by 
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numel-ous  others  of  the  early  pioneers,  are  now  forgot- 
ten, or  are  only  evidenced  by  the  fading  recollections  of 
the  remaining  few  that  knew  them,  and  who  must,  in 
the  common  course  of  nature,  soon  "pass  to  that  bourne 
from  whence  no  traveler  returns."  She  was  also  the 
sister  of  Joseph  S.  Benham,  Esq.,  now  deceased,  who 
practiced  law  in  Hamilton  for  several  years,  and  is 
remembered  as  one  of  the  most  able  lawyers  and  elo- 
quent orators  of  his  day. 

John  Wingate  was  one  of  the  early  merchants  of 
Hamilton.  He  kept  a  store  on  Front  street,  in  a  log 
building,  situated  on  the  lot  now  occupied  in  part  by 
the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  this  building, 
Hough  &  Blair  afterward  kept  a  store,  and,  still  later, 
it  was  occupied  by  Kelsey  &  Smith  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. The  building  was  still  standing  there  in  1851, 
a  relic  of  former  times.  It  was  afterward  weather- 
boarded,  and  other  improvements  of  modern  times 
have  entirely  changed  its  appearance  as  a  frontier  trading- 
house.  (The  building  has  lately  been  pulled  down  and 
entirely  removed,  and  the  ground  on  which  it  stood  is 
occupied  by  the  church.) 

In  1806,  Mr.  Wingate  abandoned  his  mercantile 
business;  and  in  October,  1807,  he  was  elected  sheriff 
of  the  county  of  Butler,  in  which  office  he  served  for 
the  term  of  two  years.  He  was  subsequently  elected  a 
brigadier-general  of  the  Ohio  militia;  and  in  the  year 
1 8 13,  he  again  marched  to  the  tented  field,  and  served 
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a  tour  of  duty  of  six  months,  in  the  capacity  of  brigadier- 
general,  in  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain. 

After  Mr.  Wingate's  marriage  with  the  widow  Tor- 
rence,  in  1809,  he  kept  a  tavern  for  several  years  in 
the  house  on  the  corner  of  Dayton  and  Water  streets, 
in  Hamilton — the  same  stand  that  had  previously  been 
occupied  as  a  tavern  by  John  Torrence,  deceased.  The 
house  is  yet  standing,  and  is  now  owned  and  occupied 
by  Henry  S.  Earhart  as  a  residence.  In  18 16,  Mr. 
Wingate  removed  from  Hamilton  to  Cincinnati,  where 
for  some  years  he  kept  the  old  Cincinnati  Hotel,  situ- 
ated on  Front  street,  between  Sycamore  and  Broadway. 
It  stood  a  little  west  of  where  the  Spencer  House  now  is. 
After  some  time  Mr.  Wingate  removed  to  the  Big  Bone 
Lick,  Kentucky,  where  he  kept  a  house  of  entertainment 
for  several  years,  and  finally  removed  further  West, 

After  an  absence  of  more  than  thirty  years  from  the 
scenes  of  his  early  adventures,  General  Wingate  returned 
to  Hamilton,  a  few  weeks  previous  to  his  death,  an  old 
man,  enfeebled  by  age  and  the  various  vicissitudes  and 
misfortunes  of  the  eventful  life' through  which  he  had 
passed.  It  would  seem  as  though  he  had  been  guided 
by  the  hand  of  that  God,  who  rules  the  destinies  of  man, 
to  return  to  the  place  where  he  had  commenced  his 
career  in  early  life,  to  lie  down  and  die,  and  leave  his 
bones  in  the  very  spot  which  he  had  loved  so  well  in 
early  life. 

A  few  days  previous   to   his  death,  he  spoke  of  the 
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vast  changes  which  had  been  produced  in  the  country 
since  the  time  when  he  first  saw  it.  Situated  as  he  had 
been,  no  one  could  fail  to  be  deeply  impressed  with  the 
progress  of  improvement,  which  had  been  made  in  this 
fertile  valley  under  the  benign  influence  of  those  institu- 
tions secured  to  us  by  the  wisdom  of  our  fathers,  since 
he  had  arrived  at  manhood. 

Where,  in  1793,  he  beheld  the  giant  oak  which  had 
withstood  the  storms  of  centuries,  he  now  looks  upon 
the  church  whose  lofty  spire  points  to  heaven.  Upon 
the  very  spot,  which,  in  those  days,  the  wily  savage  was 
wont  to  lie  in  ambush  with  tomahawk  and  scalping- 
knife,  watching  for  a  favorable  opportunity  to  murder 
the  defenseless  women  and  children  by  their  firesides, 
massive  factories  are  now  reared,  which  send  forth  the 
hum  of  busy  industry;  and  instead  of  the  war  whoop 
ot  the  savage  Indian,  once  a  familiar  sound,  the  ear  is 
greeted  with  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  locomotive. 

The  writer  of  this  sketch  does  not  propose  to  dwell 
upon  the  details  of  General  Wingate's  military  services. 
Although  he  was  not  one  of  those  who  are  by  law  classed 
as  soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  vet  still,  perhaps,  with 
propriety,  in  point  of  fact,  he  was  as  much  a  soldier  of 
the  Revolution  as  he  who  fought  at  Yorktown  or  Sara- 
toga. General  Wayne's  men,  it  may  be  said,  fought  in 
the  last  closing  battle  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle; 
for  England  never  abandoned  her  determination  to 
reconquer  America  until  General  Wayne  and   his  brave 
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men  subdued  the  Indians  in  the  Northwest.  The  im- 
partial, unerring  pen  of  history  will  accord  the  men  of 
Wayne's  army  the  honor  of  having  closed  the  struggle 
of  the  Revolution  for  independence. 

Although  General  Wingate  had  no  relatives  residing 
in  the  county,  nor  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  so  far  as  known, 
he  did  not  die  without  friends.  Though  most  of  his 
old  comrades  had  been  gathered  to  their  fathers,  their 
children  knew  him,  appreciated  his  worth,  and  did  all 
that  true  friendship  could  dictate.  During  his  illness, 
he  was  well  attended  and  cared  for  in  the  family  of  Mr. 
John  Burke,  near  Symmes'  Corners,  whose  father,  when 
an  unprotected  boy,  found  a  friend  and  benefactor  in 
John  Wingate. 

On  Tuesday,  the  15th  day  of  April,  the  remains  of 
the  deceased  were  brought  from  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Burke  to  Hamilton,  and  at  three  o'clock  p.  m.,  a  funeral 
sermon  Vv'as  preached  by  the  Rev.  Arthur  W.  Elliott, 
at  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  to  a  large  concourse 
of  people. 

The  sermon  was  instructive  an(i  appropriate  for  the 
occasion.  The  reverend  gentleman,  being  himself  a 
pioneer  and  long  acquainted  with  the  deceased,  was  the 
better  able  to  do  justice  to  the  case,  and  depict  the 
hardships  and  sufferings  of  the  early  settlers  of  the 
country,  and  to  exhibit  the  results  of  their  labors.  For 
more  than  forty  years  Mr.  Elliott  had  devoted  his  efforts, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Miami,  in  aid  of  the  cause  of  the 
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Christian  religion,  and  pointing  out  the  way  to  that 
heaven  appointed  for  the  just  and  the  righteous.  His 
sermon  was  characterized  by  much  feeling  and  eloquence 
— dwelling,  as  he  did,  upon  the  virtues  of  the  deceased, 
and  of  the  pioneer  men  and  women  who  first  settled 
this  fertile  land,  and  had  "made  the  wilderness  to  bloom 
and'  blossom  as  the  rose." 

The  deceased  having  no  relatives  residing  in  the 
vicinity,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Elliott  desired  that  his  remains 
might  be  permitted  to  rest  upon  the  lot  of  ground 
he  had  selected  for  his  own  family  burying-ground,  in 
Greenwood  cemetery.  And  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances made  this  an  appropriate  spot.  The  arrange- 
ment was  accordingly  made  by  the  committee,  who  had 
been  appointed,  at  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Hamilton 
and  Rossville,  to  superintend  the  funeral. 

After  the  service  at  the  church  was  closed,  a  funeral 
procession  was  formed,  under  the  direction  of  the  Hon. 
Lewis  D.  Campbell.  The  funeral  car  was  preceded  by 
martial  music  ;  a  company  of  artillery  with  a  brass  field- 
piece  under  the  command  of  Captain  Nathaniel  Reeder; 
Major  William  P.  Young,  bearing  the  national  flag 
appropriately  trimmed;  the  mayors  of  Hamilton  and 
Rossville;  the  clergv  and  pall-bearers.  The  corpse  was 
followed  by  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  the  soldiers, 
and  a  large  train  of  citizens.  In  good  order,  the  pro- 
cession marched  to  Greenwood  cemetery. 

As  the  hearse  entered  the  cemetery  grounds,  the  artil- 
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lery  commenced  firing  minute  guns,  which,  with  the 
tolling  of  the  bells  in  town,  continued  until  the  service 
at  the  grave  was  concluded.  The  whole  formed  a  com- 
bination at  once  solemn  and  impressive. 

These  were  the  final  honors  conferred  on  an  old  sol- 
dier and  a  good  man.  As  we  pass  his  grave,  may  we 
not  all  forget  for  a  moment  our  busy  pursuits  in  this 
world,  and  shed  a  tear  to  the  memory  of  one  of  those 
who  aided  to  secure  the  blessings  we  now  enjoy,  and 
helped  to  sow  the  seed  which  has  yielded  us  so  bountiful 
a  harvest.  And  let  us  meditate  upon  the  solemn  truth, 
that  though  now  young  or  in  the  prime  of  life,  we  shall 
ere  long  be  summoned  to  answer,  with  him,  at  the  bar 
of  God. 


XIV. 

Daniel  Doty. 

DANIEL  DOTY  was  born  in  Essex  county,  New 
Jersey,  on  the  23d  of  March,  in  the  year  1765. 
His  parents  were  respectable,  honest  people,  who  gave 
their  children  such  an  education  as  could  be  acquired  at 
the  common  country  schools  of  that  day.  They  taught 
them  their  duty  to  their  Creator  and  to  their  fellow- 
beings,  and  brought  them  up  in  the  habits  of  honest  in- 
dustry, on  which,  with  their  own  exertions,  they  had  to 
depend  to  make  their  way  through  life. 

When  Daniel  Doty  had  arrived  at  manhood,  the 
fame  of  the  fertility  and  beauty  of  the  fine  country, 
then  opening  in  the  Far  West,  attracted  him,  and  he 
formed  the  resolution  of  exploring  the  country  and 
judging  for  himself  Accordingly,  on  the  loth  of  Sep- 
tember, 1790,  he  left  his  home  and  proceeded  to  Fort 
Pitt  (now  Pittsburgh),  whence  he  descended  the  Ohio 
river  in  a  flat-boat  to  the  then  infant  settlement  of  Co- 
lumbia, at  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Miami,  where  he  ar- 
rived on  the  23d  of  October.  Here  he  concluded  to 
remain. 
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There  were  then  two  hewed  log-houses  standing  near 
the  bank  of  the  river,  where  Mr.  Doty  landed.  One 
of  them  was  occupied  by  Major  Benjamin  Stites, 
and  the  other  by  John  S.  Gano.  Almost  his  first  ex- 
perience was  his  enlistment  as  a  member  of  the  militia 
company  of  the  place,  of  which  Gano  was  captain,  and 
Ephraim  Kirby  was  lieutenant.  Every  able-bodied 
man  in  the  settlement  had  to  be  enrolled.  The  com- 
panv  consisted  of  about  seventy  good  and  true-hearted 
men,  who  were  ready  at  all  times  to  obey  the  call  to 
arms  in  defense  of  the  settlement. 

At  that  time  General  Harmar  was  commander  of  the 
military  forces  of  the  country,  and  John  Cleves  Symmes, 
the  proprietor  of  the  Miami  country,  was  the  chief 
magistrate,  and  at  the  head  of  the  civil  department. 

General  Harmar  was  then  out  on  his  expedition 
against  the  Indians.  He  returned  to  Fort  Washington 
about  ten  days  after  Mr.  Doty  landed  at  Columbia. 
A  number  of  his  men  were  wounded,  among  whom 
were  George  Adams  and  Thomas  Bailey.  It  was  said 
that  Adams  had  killed  five  Indians  while  out  on  the 
expedition,  and  had  himself  received  four  ball  wounds. 
One  ball  entered  his  thigh;  one  broke  his  arm;  another 
passed  under  his  arm,  grazed  his  body,  and  lodged 
under  his  other  arm ;  and  the  fourth  went  through  part 
of  his  breast,  and  lodged  under  his  shoulder-blade. 
But  he   lived   through  all,  and    soon   recovered.     He 
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was  in  St.  Clair's  defeat,   and  lived   many  years  after- 
ward.'-' 

During  the  years  1791-92,  the  country  was  almost 
continuallv  in  a  state  of  alarm,  on  account  of  the 
depredations  committed  by  the  Indians.  Three  men 
were  killed  and  scalped  by  them  near  Covalt's  station, 
on  the  Little  Miami  river,  about  ten  miles  from  Co- 
lumbia. Their  names  were  Covalt,  Hinkle,  and  Abel 
Cook.  So  soon  as  the  news  reached  Columbia,  a  party, 
of  which  Daniel  Doty  was  one,  went  to  the  relief  of 
the  station  and  to  bury  the  murdered  men. 

This  was  his  first  sight  of  a  scalped  corpse.  He 
said  that  "when  a  person  is  killed  and  scalped  by  the 
Indians,  the  eyebrows  fall  down  over  the  eyeballs,  and 
gives  thern  a  fearful  look."  Mr.  Doty  turned  out  with 
the  company  which  went  to  the  relief  of  Dunlap's 
station,  in  January,  1791,  accounts  of  which  are  given 
in  Vol.  I. 

In  the  spring  of  1791,  the  drooping  spirits  of  the 
settlers  were  greatly  revived  by  the  intelligence  that 
General  St.  Clair  was  coming  to  the  West,  with  an  army 
of  1,400  men,  which,  it  was  fondly  anticipated,  would 
at  once  put  an  end  to  the  Indian  war. 

General  St.  Clair  and  his  army  arrived  at  Fort 
Washington,  encamped  on  Mill  creek,  then  moved  and 
built  Fort  Hamilton;   proceeded  further  out,  and  built 


'-i^For  notices  of  Adams,  see  Vol.  i,  pp.  139,  173. 
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Fort  Jefferson,  from  whence  they  marched  to  where 
Fort  Recovery  was  afterward  built.  And  there,  on  a 
wintry  morning  of  the  4th  of  November,  1791,  were 
defeated  by  the  Indians,  with  a  loss  of  half  the  army. 
Thus  ended  the  hopes  which  the  settlers  had  formed  of 
the  expedition. 

The  news  of  St.  Clair's  defeat  struck  a  deep  panic 
into  the  minds  of  the  settlers.  Some  of  them  left  the 
settlement  and  fled  to  Kentucky  ;  but  most  of  them 
remained,  stood  their  ground,  determined  that  if  the 
Indians  did  come  upon  them,  to  sell  their  lives  as 
dearly  as  they  could. 

The  inhabitants,  by  mutual  consent,  were  all  under 
military  laws,  according  to  the  regulations  which  they 
had  adopted  for  their  defense  and  safety.  Every  man 
had  to  furnish  himself  with  a  good  gun,  one  pound  of 
powder,  sixty  bullets  or  one  pound  of  lead,  and  six 
flints.  They  were  required  to  keep  their  arms  and 
equipments  in  good  order,  and  to  meet  on  parade  twice 
every  week  to  drill  and  go  through  the  manual  exer- 
cise. 

To  hear  a  gun  fired  after  sundown  was  a  regular 
alarm,  on  the  occurrence  of  which  every  man  was  re- 
quired instantly  to  repair  to  the  place  of  rendezvous. 

The  first  Presbyterian  preacher  who  came  and  set- 
tled in  the  Miami  country,  was  the  Rev.  James  Kem- 
per. He  had  lived  near  Danville,  in  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky.    When  he  was  called  to  the  settlement,  Daniel 
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Doty  and  a  man  by  the  name  of  French  were  chosen 
by  the  people  to  go  and  bring  him  and  his  family. 
His  family  consisted  of  himself,  his  wife,  and  eight  or 
nine  children.  In  June,  1791,  Daniel  Doty  and  his 
companion  set  out  on  this  mission.  They  crossed  the 
Ohio  at  Fort  Washington,  and  proceeded  on  their  way 
with  their  rifles  primed,  ready  for  whatever  might  betide 
them.  Their  road  was  only  a  trace,  a  bridle-path,  for 
sixty  miles  or  more,  along  the  Dry  ridge.  There  had 
been  two  men  killed  on  this  trace  the  w^ek  previous. 
They  encamped  in  the  woods  the  first  night.  The 
next  night  they  reached  Georgetown,  where,  Mr.  Doty 
said,  the  people  were  fiddling  and  dancing  in  almost 
every  cabin,  and  acting  as  though  they  neither  feared 
God  nor  regarded  Indians. 

The  next  day  they  went  on  to  Lexington,  where  they 
procured  horses  from  the  contractor  for  the  army,  at 
that  place,  to  remove  Mr.  Kemper  and  his  family  to 
the  Miami  country.  They  then  went  to  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Kemper,  and,  having  arranged  matters  for  their 
journey,  set  out  on  their  return.  They  took  the  route 
to  Limestone  (now  Maysville),  on  the  Ohio  river, 
where  they  procured  a  flat-boat,  and  getting  all  the 
family  and  horses  on  board,  they  descended  the  river  to 
Fort  Washington,  where  they  delivered  over  the  horses 
to  the  contractor  at  that  place,  and  returned  to  Co- 
lumbia. 
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During  all  this  time,  for  several  years,  the  Indians 
were  very  troublesome,  causing  frequent  alarms.  Every 
man  capable  of  bearing  arms  was  obliged  when  he  at- 
tended church,  to  go  armed  and  equipped,  ready  at  a 
moment's  warning  to  repel  an  attack  of  the  savages,  who 
were  constantly  prowling  about,  watching  an  opportunity 
to  destroy  the  infant  settlement.  The  order  then  was 
for  every  man  to  meet  on  parade,  on  Sunday  morning, 
armed  and  equipped,  and,  after  going  through  the 
manual  exercise,  march  to  the  place  of  worship,  stack 
their  guns  in"  one  corner  of  the  cabin  until  divine  ser- 
vice was  concluded,  and  then  take  them  and  return  to 
their  homes.  There  was  a  law  of  the  Territory,  then  in 
force,  which  required  every  man  when  he  went  to 
church,  to  carry  his  gun  and  ammunition  with  him,  to 
protect  himself  and  family  from  an  attack  of  the  ruth- 
less savages. 

On  one  occasion,  when  the  congregation  had  assem- 
bled for  worship,  information  arrived  that  Indians  were 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  that  one  of  them  had  been 
killed,  whose  bloody  scalp  was  exhibited  to  the  con- 
gregation. Colonel  Spencer,  who  commanded  the  mi- 
litia, advised  that  the  congregation  disperse,  which  they 
accordingly  did,  and  the  people  returned  to  their  homes 
to  prepare  for  defense. 

On  the  24th  day  of  April,  in  the  year  1792,  Mr. 
Doty  left  Columbia  in  a  flat-boat,  and  descended  the 
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Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  to  New  Orleans,  from 
whence  he  went  by  sea  to  New  York,  and  returned  to 
his  native  home  in  New  Jersey.  He  remained  there 
until  the  fall  of  the  year  1795,  when  he  returned  to  the 
Miami  country.  Wayne's  treaty  with  the  Indians  had 
previously  been  concluded  at  Greenville,  and  peace  re- 
stored to  the  country. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1796,  Mr.  Doty,  with  his 
wife,  Betsy,  and  their  children,  removed  to  near  where 
Middletown  now  is,  where  he  commenced  an  improve- 
ment on  a  tract  of  land  which  he  had  previously  pur- 
chased. Here  he  spent  the  remaining  portion  of  his 
life,  and  died  near  where  he  had  built  his  first  log- 
cabin. 

Mr.  Doty  commenced  his  improvement  in  the  dense 
forest.  He  built  his  first  cabin  on  the  bank  of  the 
Great  Miami  river,  about  one  mile  below  where  the 
town  of  Middletown  is  now  situated.  No  track  of  a 
wagon  had  then  marked  the  ground  to  that  place. 
When  his  cabin  was  raised  and  inclosed,  he  had  no 
table,  no  chair,  or  bedstead,  or  cradle;  nor  any  boards 
to  make  them  of.  But  as  abundance  of  timber  was 
convenient,  he  cut  down  a  large  tree,  out  of  which 
he  split  puncheons  and  clapboards.  With  the  pun- 
cheons he  laid  the  floor  of  his  cabin,  and  the  door  was 
made  of  the  clapboards,  fastened  with  wooden  pins, 
and  hung    on  wooden    hinges,   having  a  wooden  latch 
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with  a  leather  string  hanging  through.  A  table  was 
made  of  a  slab  split  from  the  tree,  which  was  supported 
by  four  round  legs,  made  from  hickory  saplings  with 
the  bark  on,  set  in  auger  holes  in  the  slab.  Several 
three-legged  stools  were  made  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
substitute  for  chairs. 

And  for  a  bedstead;  this  was  made  by  procuring 
a  sapling  with  a  fork  or  limb  at  a  proper  hight  for  the 
bottom  of  the  bed,  the  lower  end  of  which  was  placed 
in  a  hole  in  the  puncheon  floor,  and  the  upper  end 
fastened  to  a  joist  above.  In  the  fork  or  limb  was 
placed  a  round  pole  with  the  bark  on,  the  other  end 
passing  through  a  crack  between  two  logs  of  the  wall. 
This  front  pole  was  crossed  by  a  shorter  one  also  laid 
within  the  fork,  with  its  other  end  passing  through  a 
crack  in  the  other  wall.  From  the  front  pole  were  laid 
stiff  clapboards,  projecting  through  an  opening  between 
two  logs  of  the  wall,  which  supported  one  end  of  the 
clapboard,  the  pole  supported  the  other  end.  This 
formed  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  on  which  a  bearskin  and 
blanket  were  laid  for  repose.  And  PVlr.  Doty,  intending 
to  have  things  as  comfortable  as  circumstances  would 
admit,  had  other  poles  pinned  to  the  upright  one,  a  few 
inches  above  the  others.  These  answered  the  purpose 
of  supporting  the  front  and  foot  of  the  bed,  while  the 
walls  were  the  supports  of  the  head  and  back. 

A  few  wooden  pins,  stuck  in  the  logs  of  the  cabin  on 
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one  side  of  the  fire-place,  supported  some  clapboards, 
which  served  as  shelves  for  the  table  furniture,  which 
consisted  of  a  few  pewter  dishes  and  spoons,  wooden 
bowls,  trenchers,  and  noggins.  These  hitter  were  small 
vessels  shaped  like  a  pail,  made  from  wooden  staves, 
secured  with  wooden  hoops,  and  held  about  a  quart. 
When  these  were  scarce,  gourds  and  hard-shelled  squashes 
made  up  the  deficiency. 

A  few  wooden  pegs  around  other  parts  of  the  wall, 
on  which  to  hang  the  petticoats  of  the  mistress  and 
children,  and  the  hunting  shirts  of  the  master  of  the 
mansion,  and  two  buck  horns  fastened  to  a  joist  for  the 
rifle,  completed  the  carpenter  work  of  the  building. 
And  for  the  accommodation  of  the  babies,  Mr.  Doty- 
cut  down  a  hollow  sycamore  tree,  out  of  which  he  con- 
structed a  cradle  in  which  to  rock  them  to  sleep. 

There  were  but  very  few  settlers  in  the  neighborhood 
at  the  time  when  Mr.  Doty  commenced  his  improve- 
ment. There  was  a  block-house  inclosed  by  pickets, 
and  a  few  cabins  on  the  south  side  of  the  prairie,  near 
Dick's  creek,  a  little  west  of  where  the  cross-roads  now 
are.  His  neighbors  were  Mr.  Brady,  Mr.  Carson,  John 
Reed,  and  Joseph  Henry.  No  crops  had  been  raised 
to  supply  those  coming  to  the  country,  consequently 
Mr.  Doty  had  to  go  to  Cincinnati  for  a  portion  of  the 
provisions  to  support  his  family  for  the  first  year.  His 
had  there  to  pay  one  dollar  per  bushel  for  corn   meal. 
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and  then  pack  it  home  on  horseback,  where  it  was  baked 
into  johnny  cakes  on  a  clapboard  before  the  fire.  This 
was  their  only  bread.  As  for  meat,  wild  game  was 
plenty,  and  Mr.  Doty  took  great  delight  in  hunting. 
He  killed  a  great  number  of  deer,  wild  turkeys,  wild 
cats,  raccoons,  and  several  bears. 

The  good  staid  people  of  Middletown  would,  perhaps, 
now  feel  somewhat  surprised  to  be  told  of  the  rencoun- 
ters which  Mr.  Doty  has  had,  in  his  time,  with  bears  and 
wild  cats  in  the  vicinity  of  their  now  populous  and 
thriving  town.  A  few  of  them  we  will  call  to  their 
recollection,  as  they  were  related  by  Mr.  Doty  himself. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  of  the  year  1796, 
some  time  after  Mr.  Doty  had  settled  upon  his  land 
below  Middletown,  one  Sunday  morning  he  started  to 
go  to  meeting,  not  then  having  his  gun  with  him. 
When  he  had  gone  a  short  distance  he  heard  his  dog 
barking  across  a  cornfield.  He  knew  the  dog's  bark. 
(It  was  a  little  dog  that  had  come  from  the  Indians,  and 
was  an  excellent  dog  for  raccoons.)  Mr.  Doty  crossed 
the  field  and  found  that  the  dog  was  barking  at  a  wild 
cat,  which  was  standing  upon  the  fence,  looking  down 
at  it.  On  Doty  speaking  to  encourage  the  dog,  the 
wild  cat  looked  round  and  jumped  off  the  fence  toward 
him,  and,  on  his  advancing  toward  the  cat,  it  ran  off 
followed  by  the  dog.  The  corn  being  thick  and  high, 
he  lost  sight  of  both  of  them,  but  soon  saw  the  wild  cat 
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coming  toward  him  closely  followed  by  the  dog.  When 
the  cat  turned  round  to  seize  the  dog,  Mr.  Doty  kicked 
the  cat  over,  and  caught  it  by  the  hind  legs  (having  no 
weapons  with  him) ;  he  placed  his  left  foot  upon  its 
breast,  and  pressed  it  with  all  his  might  upon  the 
ground  until  it  was  dead.  Mr.  Doty  said  he  had  killed 
a  number  of  wild  cats,  but  thinks  this  one  was  one-third 
larger  than  any  he  had  ever  seen. 

Mr.  Doty  had  also  a  large  dog  that  was  very  good 
for  raccoons,  wild  cats,  and  bears.  One  Monday  morn- 
ing, an  hour  or  two  before  daylight,  he  took  his  gun 
and  started  out  with  his  dogs  to  hunt.  He  went 
through  the  woods  in  an  easterly  direction,  south  of 
where  the  town  of  Middletown  now  is.  When  he  had 
gone  about  a  mile,  he  heard  his  dogs  bark,  and,  on  com- 
ing up  with  them,  found  they  had  treed  a  bear.  The 
bear  was  clinging  to  the  body  of  the  tree  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  ground.  On  Mr.  Doty  speaking  with 
an  encouraging  voice  to  the  dog,  he  sprung  up  the  tree 
toward  the  bear,  on  which  the  bear  snapped  his  teeth 
and  ascended  higher  up  the  tree.  Mr.  Doty,  whose 
rifle  was  loaded,  took  aim  by  moonlight,  and  fired  at 
him.  The  bear  blew  out  his  breath,  and  commenced 
coming  down  the  tree.  By  this  time  Mr.  Doty  had  the 
assistance  of  a  young  neighbor,  who  came  to  him  with 
an  ax  and  another  dog.  As  soon  as  the  bear  reached 
the   ground,    the    dogs    seized    him.     The    bear   must 
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have  been  stunned  by  the  shot,  or,  as  Mr.  Doty  ex- 
pressed it,  "the  bear  fainted,"  and  lay  still  as  if  he  were 
dead.  Mr.  Doty  concluded  that  he  would  stick  him, 
and  forcing  his  way  through  the  spice  brush,  got  on  the 
bear,  and  was  feeling  where  to  put  the  knife,  when  sud- 
denly the  bear  revived,  sprung  up,  threw  Mr.  Doty 
from  him,  and  knocked  the  dogs  over  with  his  paws. 
The  young  man  who  had  just  come  to  the  scene 
of  action,  attempting  to  retreat,  fell  down  in  the  brush. 
The  bear  then  wheeled  around,  sprung  at  Doty,  and 
caught  hold  of  each  of  his  shoulders  with  the  claws  of  his 
forefeet,  and  was  drawing  Doty  toward  him,  his  mouth 
wide  open.  Doty  said  that  he  saw  his  white  teeth  by 
the  moonlight,  which  was  shining  brightly,  but  could 
not  say  that  he  was  in  the  least  terrified:  "I  thought 
that  if  it  was  a  man,  I  could  knock  him  down;  I  gave 
him  a  blow  in  the  throat  with  all  my  strength,  which 
prostrated  him  flat  on  his  back;  his  claws  tore  my  old 
coat  when  I  knocked  him  over."  By  this  time  the 
dogs  had  recovered  themselves,  and  seized  the  bear, 
which  made  off.  Doty  caught  up 'the  ax  and  followed, 
through  the  brush  and  over  logs,  striking  at  the  bear 
with  the  ax  as  an  opportunity  presented.  In  this 
manner  he  soon  cut  off  one  of  the  bear's  hind  legs,  and 
then  the  other  one.  At  last  he  got  a  stroke  at  the 
bear's  back  and  killed  him.  When  the  bear  was  dead 
and  the  excitement  over,  says  Doty:  "I  felt  myself  as 
weak  as  a  feeble  woman ;    I  went  and  got  my  cart  and 
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oxen,  and  hauled  the  bear  home.  He  was  as  good  meat 
as  I  ever  did  eat.  By  this  time  I  had  raised  a  crop  of 
corn,  and  had  got  a  hand  mill  to  grind  it  in,  and  we 
fared  sumptuously  every  day  while  the  bear  meat 
lasted." 

There  was  an  old  she-bear  in  the  neighborhood,  which 
committed  great  ravages  among  the  hogs.  One  day 
she  caught  one  of  the  neighbor  s  hogs,  which  squealed 
so  loud  that  the  owner  heard  it  and  ran  to  the  place, 
when  the  bear  dropped  her  prey  and  made  off.  The 
old  man  stayed  by  the  hog  and  sent  his  son  for  Mr. 
Doty,  who  started  immediately  with  his  dog  and  gun. 
When  they  got  to  where  the  bear  had  crossed  the  road, 
the  dog  took  the  track  and  followed  it  up  until  they 
came  to  where  the  old  man  and  hog  were.  Doty  spoke 
and  told  the  dog  to  "catch  him."  He  started  right 
off,  and  in  two  minutes  had  the  bear  treed.  The  boy 
took  the  gun  and  shot,  but  only  wounded  the  bear. 
She  came  down  the  tree.  While  Doty  was  loading  the 
gun,  the  bear  and  dogs  were  fighting  through  the  brush. 
When  Mr.  Doty  had  finished  loading,  he  ventured  so 
close  to  the  bear  that  when  the  gun  was  discharged,  the 
powder  blew  aside  the  hair  where  the  ball  entered. 
Notwithstanding  which,  the  bear  made  an  attempt  to 
escape.  But  the  dogs  hung  to  her  until  Doty  took  an 
ax  and  split  her  head  open,  which  terminated  the  con- 
test. 

I  will  relate  one  more   bear  story,  and   we  will   have 
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done  with  the  subject.  It  was  in  the  year  1800  that 
Mr.  Doty  and  a  man  by  the  name  of  John  Dean  set 
out  on  a  journey  to  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  A  great 
portion  of  the  way  was  at  that  time  a  wilderness — their 
only  road  a  trace  or  bridle  path.  When  traveling  along 
the  trace,  between  the  Scioto  and  Muskingum  rivers, 
they  discovered  a  bear  in  the  path  before  them,  going 
in  the  same  direction.  Mr.  Doty  observed  to  his  com- 
panion: "I  want  to  kill  that  bear."  They  had  no 
weapons  with  them,  except  a  large  pocket  knife.  Doty 
alighted,  gave  his  horse  to  his  companion,  and  cutting 
a  large  club,  about  six  feet  long,  pursued  the  bear  along 
the  path.  The  bear  soon  turned  out  of  the  path  near 
a  large  log.  Doty  jumped  upon  the  log  and  ran  along 
it  until  he  got  even  with  the  bear.  When  the  bear 
raised  his  head  to  see  what  was  coming,  Doty  met  it 
with  the  butt  end  of  his  club,  which  brought  the  bear 
to  his  knees,  and  when  he  recovered  and  again  raised 
his  head.  Doty  met  him  with  another  stroke  of  his 
club,  which  brought  him  to  the  ground.  Doty  then 
jumped  off  the  log,  and  repeated  his  blows  until  the 
bear  was  dead.  When  the  bear  found  he  was  over- 
powered, he  snapped  his  teeth  together  with  a  noise 
that  could  have  been  heard  at  least  one  hundred  yards. 
This  took  place  more  than  twenty  miles  from  any  house. 
He  was  a  large,  old  he-bear.  They  left  him  lying  beside 
the  log  where  he  fell,  and  proceeded  on  their  journey. 
Mr.  Doty  was  the  first  collector  of  taxes  in  the  part 
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of  the  country  where  he  settled.  His  district  was  twelve 
miles  wide,  from  north  to  south,  comprising  two 
ranges  of  townships,  extending  from  the  Great  Miami 
to  the  Little  Miami  rivers,  comprehending  the  sites 
where  the  towns  of  Franklin  and  Waynesville  have  been 
laid  out,  and  the  intermediate  country  and  settlements. 
Th^  whole  amount  of  the  duplicate  committed  to  him 
for  collection  was  two  hundred  and  forty-four  dollars, 
of  which  he  collected  every  dollar,  and  paid  it  over  to 
Jacob  Burnet  at  Cincinnati,  who  was  then  treasurer  for 
the  county  of  Hamilton.  Mr.  Doty's  own  tax,  for 
come  years  previous  to  his  death,  was  upward  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-four  dollars — more  than  half  the 
amount  which  he  then  collected  from  the  whole  district 
of  which  .he  had  been  collector.  In  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  his  office  as  collector,  he  must  have  ridden 
more  than  one  thousand  miles.  For  these  services,  in- 
cluding his  time  and  expenses,  he  received  one  per 
cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  duplicate — two  dollars  forty- 
four  cents,  and  no  more.  This  appears  to  have  satisfied 
Mr.  Doty  with  public  office,  as  he  never  afterward, 
during  his  whole  life,  was  a  candidate  for  any  office. 

Mr.  Doty  lived  to  witness  the  Miami  country  rise 
from  a  wilderness  covered  with  dense  forests,  inhab- 
ited by  wild  beasts  of  prey,  and  Indians  still  more  wild 
and  savage  than  the  beasts,  to  its  present  high  state  "of 
cultivation  and  improvement.  In  the  place  of  the 
Indian  trail  and  bridle-path,  blazed  through   the  woods, 
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he  lived  to  see  the  country  improved  by  turnpike  roads, 
canals,  and  railroads;  and  the  Indian  wigwam  and  rude 
cabin  give  place  to  elegant  brick  buildings  and  com- 
fortable farm-houses.  From  a  poor  adventurer  in  a 
strange  land,  he  became  a  man  of  wealth  and  influence 
in  society. 

On  the  2d  day  of  May,  1848,  he  was  attacked  with 
a  bilious  congestive  fever,  which,  increasing  in  volence, 
bafiled  all  medical  skill.  And  on  Monday,  the  8th,  he 
breathed  his  last,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three  years.  On 
the  following  Tuesday,  his  remains  were  interred  in  the 
burying  ground,  east  of  Middletown,  followed  to  the 
grave  by  a  large  number  of  relatives  and  friends,  and  a 
vast  concourse  of  citizens. 

Daniel  Doty  and  his  wife,  Betsy,  lived  together  on 
their  farm,  near  Middletown,  more  than  fifty-two 
years.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  she  was  seventy-seven 
years  of  age.  She  is  still  living.  They  raised  a  family 
of  ten  children,  brought  up  in  the  habits  of  industry, 
who  all  grew  up  to  maturity,  married,  and  lived  re- 
spectably in  the  world. 

Daniel  Doty  was  the  third  son  of  John  Doty,  who 
was  a  son  of  Joseph  Doty,'='  and  married,  first,  Elizabeth 
Potter,  eldest  child  of  Amos   Potter,  son   of   Daniel 


*For  genealogy  of  the  Doty  family,  see  Littell's  Family  Records,  or 
Genealogies  of  the  first  settlers  of  Passaic  Valley ^  PP-  138-143. 
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Potter.  She  died,  leaving  no  living  children.  Daniel 
Doty  then  married,  for  his  second  wife,  Elizabeth 
Crane,  daughter  of  Joseph  Crane,  and  had  children: 

I.  Joel,  born  in  New  Jersey,  February  9,  1795, 
drowned  in  the  Great  Miami  river,  when  eleven  years 
old. 

ir.  Noah,  born  May  6,  1796,  in  Ohio,  and  died  in 
his  seventh  year. 

III.  John,  born  December  15,  1797,  and  married 
Peggy  Jewell,  daughter  of  John  Jewell,  near  Middle- 
town. 

IV.  Daniel  C,  born  August  9,  1799,  married,  first, 
Mary  Burdge,  daughter  of  Anthony  Burdge,  and  had 
children.  She  died,  and  he  married,  for  his  second  wife, 
Catherine  Crane,  daughter  of  Joseph  Crane. 

V.  Elizabeth,  born  January  16,  1801,  married  Am- 
brose Doty,  son  of  George  Doty,  and  had  children. 

VI.  Huldah,  born  January  8,  1803,  married  John 
Williamson,  and  had  children. 

VII.  Orpha,  born  June  8,  1804,  married  Thomas 
Van  Tuyle,  and  had  children. 

VIII.  Serepta,  born  February  16,  1806,  married,  first, 
James  Jewell,  brother  of  John  Doty's  wife.  He  died, 
and  she  married  Aretus  Crane,  son  of  Joseph  Crane, 
and  had  children. 

IX.  Joseph,  born  January  7,  1808,  married  Mary 
Vail,  daughter    of    Samuel    Vail,    brother  of    Stephen 
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Vail,  the  first  proprietor  of  Middletown,  and  had  chil- 
dren. 

X.  James  Mier,  born  October  8,  1809,  married 
Susan  Anderson,  and  had  children. 

XI.  Jerusha,  born  January  9,  18 14,  married  Simeon 
Taylor,  and  had  one  son,  named  George. 

XII.  Elias,  born  June  23,  1815,  married  Pamelia 
Bogart,  and  had  one  son,  named  Noah.  He  went  to 
Iowa,  and  died  at  about  twenty-two  years  of  age. 


XV. 

Matthew  Hueston. 

COLONEL  MATTHEW  HUESTON  was 
born  of  respectable  parents,  in  moderate  circum- 
stances, on  the  I  St  of  May,  1771,  in  what  is  now 
Franklin  county,  Pennsylvania  (then  forming  a  part 
of  Cumberland  county),  at  a  place  near  the  base  of  the 
North  or  Cove  mountains,  called  the  "Corner,"  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  town  of  Mercersburgh,  which  was 
then  an  important  point  of  trade  with  the  Indian  traders 
and  settlers  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  It  was 
at  that  period  no  uncommon  event  to  see  fifty  or  one 
hundred  horses,  with  pack-saddles,  in  a  row,  at  Mer- 
cersburgh, taking  on  their  loads  of  salt,  iron,  and 
other  commodities  for  the  Monongahela  country. 

About  three  miles  in  a  northwest  direction  from 
Mercersburgh,  there  is  a  wild,  romantic  gorge  in  the 
Cove  mountain.  Within  this  gorge,  the  old  road  leads 
up  through  a  narrow,  secluded  cove  or  glen,  encircled 
on  every  side  by  high  and  rugged  mountains.  Her£, 
at  the  foot  of  a  toilsome  ascent  in  the  road,  which  the 
old  traders  called    "  The   Stonv   Batterv,"  some   sixtv 
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years  ago,  stood  two  log-cabins,  in  one  of  which  a 
Scotchman  of  the  name  of  Buchanan  dwelt,  and  in 
the  other  had  a  small  store,  where  he  drove  a  profitable 
traffic  with  the  Indian  traders  and  frontiermen,  who 
came  down  the  mountain  pass ;  exchanging  with  them 
powder,  salt,  iron,  fire-arms,  sugar,  blankets,  and  cloths, 
for  the  furs  and  peltries  of  the  hunters  and  trappers, 
and  the  "old  Monongahela  whisky"  of  the  backwoods- 
men. 

The  old  Scotch  trader  had  a  son,  named  James,  born 
here,  and  cradled  amid  these  wild  scenes  of  nature 
and  the  rude  din  of  frontier  life.  The  father  prospered 
in  trade,  and  after  a  few  years  removed  into  the  town 
of  Mercersburgh,  where  he  assumed  a  higher  rank  in 
business.  He  opened  a  respectable  store,  and  was  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace.  He  sent  his  son  James  to  Dickinson 
College,  Carlisle,  where  he  graduated  in  1809.  He  then 
studied  law,  and  commenced  the  practice  in  Lancaster, 
Pennsvlvania.  We  afterward  find  him  among  the  most 
accomplished,  eloquent,  and  distinguished  members  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to 
the  Court  of  St.  James,  and,  in  1857,  President  of  the 
United  States. 

When  Matthew  Hueston  was  two  years  of  age,  his 
father,  William  Hueston,  removed  from  their  resi- 
dence, in  Pennsylvania,  and  came  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghany mountains,  into  what  was  then  called  the  "  back- 
woods."    The  settlements  on  the  Monongahela  com- 
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menced  about  the  year  1771,  and  the  settlements  along 
the  Ohio  river,  the  succeeding  year. 

The  journey  over  the  mountains  was  effected  on 
horses,  with  pack-saddles,  on  which  were  transported 
the  small  children  that  could  not  walk,  and  all  the 
earthly  goods  and  chattels  of  the  emigrants.  Mr. 
Hueston  said  that  fortunately  they  were  like  their 
neighbors,  not  incumbered  with  much  baggage.  At 
this  period,  land  was  the  great  object  which  induced 
most  of  the  settlers  to  brave  the  hardships  and  dangers 
of  the  wilderness.  Building  a  cabin  and  planting  a 
tew  acres  of  corn,  however  small,  entitled  the  occupant 
to  four  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  a  pre-emption  right 
to  one  thousand  acres  more  adjoining;,  to  be  secured 
by  a  land-warrant. 

Matthew  Hueston's  father  settled  himself  and  fam- 
ily in  Ohio  county,  State  of  Virginia.  He  located  on 
a  tract  of  land  lying  on  Little  Wheeling  creek,  twelve 
miles  above  its  mouth,  built  a  cabin,  cleared  a  few  acres 
of  land,  and  planted  a  crop  of  corn. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1774,  Dunmore's  war  com- 
menced, and  the  Indians  became  troublesome.  This, 
in  a  great  measure,  broke  up  the  settlements,  and  the 
women  and  children  were  removed  to  forts  for  security. 
Mr.  Hueston  removed  his  family  to  "Taylor's  Fort," 
named  after  Mr.  Robert  Taylor,  father  of  the  late 
Henry  Taylor,  who  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of 
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Butler  county,  Ohio,  and  died  but  a  few  years  ago. 
Robert  Taylor  was  an  uncle  of  Matthew  Hueston. 

Taylor's  Fort  was  situated  on  Buffalo  creek,  twenty- 
four  miles  from  the  town  of  Wheeling,  then  Fort 
Henry,  and  twelve  miles  from  the  place  where  Mr. 
Hueston  had  located  himself.  The  fort  was  inclosed 
with  pickets,  protected  by  four  block-houses,  one  at 
each  corner,  and  consisted  of  a  number  of  log-cabins 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  inmates.  Mr.  Hueston's 
family  remained  most  of  the  time  at  the  fort,  but  oc- 
casionally went  to  the  farm,  when  it  was  deemed  safe. 
In  this  manner  passed  several  years — Mr.  Hueston  at 
intervals  going  to  the  farm  for  the  purpose  of  gath- 
ering in  his  crop,  and  seeing  that  all  things  were  secure. 
On  one  of  these  trips,  he  was  shot,  killed,  and  scalped 
by  the  Indians,  at  the  door  of  his  own  cabin. 

Mrs.  Hueston,  now  left  a  widow  with  six  small 
children,  and  not  being  in  affluent  circumstances, 
was  unable  to  afford  them  any  other  education  than 
such  as  could  be  acquired  at  a  common  school  kept 
in  the  fort,  there  being  no  other  school  in  the  country 
at  that  time.  As  soon  as  Matthew  was  old  enough,  he 
was  required  to  assist  in  the  labor  of  the  farm,  or  some 
other  business,  to  help  support  his  mother  and  the 
rest  of  the  children.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  he 
went  as  an  apprentice  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  tanner  and 
currier,  and  continued  in  that  employment  four  years. 
After  acquiring  his  trade,  he  worked  at  it  as  a  journey- 
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man  for  some  time,  until  he  accumulated  a  small  amount 
of  property.  Being  desirous  of  making  something  for 
himself,  he  vested  the  proceeds  of  his  labor  in  a  small 
venture  of  stock,  amounting  to  some  four  or  five 
hundred  dollars  in  value,  consisting  of  calf-skins,  boot- 
legs, and  other  articles,  principally  in  the  leather  line, 
which  he  put  on  board  of  a  boat  descending  the  Ohio, 
and  set  out  on  a  trading  voyage  down  the  river.  On 
the  17th  of  April,  1793,  he  landed  at  Cincinnati  where 
he  remained  a  few  days.  He  left  a  portion  of  his  cargo 
at  Cincinnati,  in  charge  of  a  person,  to  be  disposed  of 
for  him,  and  descended  the  river  with  the  boat  and  the 
residue  of  his  stock  to  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  where  he 
sold  out  the  articles  which  he  had  taken  with  him.  He 
then  started  on  foot,  in  company  with  three  other  men, 
for  Limestone  (now  Maysville,  Kentucky),  traveling 
through  what  was  then  an  unbroken  wilderness,  exposed 
to  all  the  dangers  and  privations  unavoidably  attending 
upon  such  an  undertaking.  On  arriving  at  Limestone, 
Mr.  Hueston  and  one  of  his  companions  procured  a 
flat-boat,  and  returned  to  Cincinnati,  floating  ail  day 
and  night.  The  Ohio  river  was  uncommonly  high 
at  this  time,  and  the  weather  very  boisterous,  so  that  it 
required  great  labor  to  manage  the  boat,  and,  notwith- 
standing their  utmost  exertions,  at  daylight  the  next 
morning  they  were  blown  onto  the  Ohio  shore,  and 
had  to  tie  up  their  boat  to  the  trees,  where  they  re- 
mained all  dav. 
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The  Indians  were  then  troublesome  along  the  river, 
which  caused  them  to  spend  a  most  anxious  day.  How- 
ev'er,  as  the  water  was  over  the  banks,  among  the  tim- 
ber, they  could  not  be  boarded  except  with  canoes  or 
by  swimming.  Hence,  they  considered  themselves  less 
liable  to  an  attack.  At  sunset,  the  wind  abating,  they 
put  out  and  continued  their  voyage.  Being  much  fa- 
tigued with  previous  hard  labor  and  want  of  rest,  they 
both  fell  asleep  and  floated  to  opposite  Cincinnati 
early  the  next  morning,  when  some  men  from  the  gar- 
rison of  Fort  Washington  came  off  and  hailed  them, 
or  they  would  have  floated  past  without  knowing  it. 
This  was  about  the  second  week  in  June.  General 
Wayne,  with  his  troops,  had  arrived  at  Cincinnati,  since 
Mr.  Hueston  had  been  there,  and  encamped  on  the 
ground  which  now  forms  the  lower  part  of  the  city, 
then  called  "Hobson's  Choice." 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Cincinnati,  Mr.  Hueston 
sold  out  the  portion  of  his  goods,  which  he  had  left 
there,  to  a  man  of  the  name  of  McCrea,  amounting  in 
value  to  about  three  hundred  dollars.  However,  in  a 
few  days  afterward,  McCrea  decamped  and  went  down 
the  river,  taking  all  the  property  with  him,  leaving  Mr. 
Hueston  unpaid,  thus  taking  the  proceeds  of  several 
years  of  hard  labor  and  industry. 

He  then  went  to  work  in  a  tannery,  the  one  after- 
ward owned  by  Jesse  Hunt,  where  he  remained  a  couple 
of   months.      He   then   engaged   with    Robert   McClel- 
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Ian  and  William  McClellan,  who  were  pack-horse  mas- 
ters, attached  to  General  Wayne's  army,  to  assist  in 
driving  a  brigade  of  pack-horses  from  Cincinnati  to 
Fort  Jefferson.  Having  completed  the  trip,  and  re- 
turned to  Cincinnati,  he  engaged,  at  fifteen  dollars  per 
month,  to  drive  a  drove  of  beef  cattle,  which  had  then 
just  arrived  from  Kentucky,  out  to  Fort  Jefferson,  and, 
when  arrived  there,  to  superintend  the  killing  of  the 
cattle  and  putting  up  the  beef,  which  was  designed  to 
supply  the  garrison  at  that  post  during  the  ensuing 
winter. 

Mr.  Hueston  arrived  safe  with  the  cattle  at  Fort 
Jefferson,  in  the  beginning  of  November,  and  com- 
menced killing  them.  There  being  no  salt  at  the  garri- 
son, the  meat  had  to  be  hungup  in  the  open  air  around 
the  fort,  to  preserve  it  from  spoiling,  until  salt  could 
be  procured.  This  caused  a  delay  in  the  business  for 
some  time. 

It  being  found  that  the  acting  commissary  at  this 
post  was  incompetent  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his 
office,  Mr.  Hueston  was  appointed  commissary  in  his 
place,  at  the  pay  of  thirty  dollars  per  month.  The 
next  summer  he  returned  to  Fort  Washington,  at 
Cincinnati,  and  when  the  army,  under  the  command  of 
General  Wayne,  marched  on  their  expedition,  he  ac- 
companied them,  and  continued  in  the  office  of  issuing 
commissary  until  the  summer  of  1795,  when  he  re- 
signed his  appointment. 
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He  then  furnished  himself  with  a  stock  of  groceries 
and  other  articles,  and  commenced  the  business  of  a 
sutler,  or  trader  with  the  army.  This  business  he  pur- 
sued until  the  year  1796. 

He  had  a  store  at  Greenville,  and  another  at  Cincin- 
nati. For  the  convenience  of  transacting  the  business 
at  both  establishments,  he  entered  into  a  partnership 
with  Mr.  John  Sayre,  to  whose  care  he  committed  the 
charge  of  the  store  at  Cincinnati.  During  this  time 
the  business  was  profitable,  articles  being  sold  at  an 
advance  of  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  per  cent. 
on  their  cost.  By  this  means  Mr.  Hueston  soon 
accumulated  property  and  money  to  the  amount  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1796,  Mr.  Hueston, 
then  at  Greenville,  was  attacked  with  a  severe  fever, 
which  sickness  confined  him  to  his  bed  for  three  or  four 
weeks.  As  soon  as  he  was  so  far  recovered  from  his 
illness  as  to  be  able  to  ride,  he  set  out  for  Cincinnati, 
where  he  found  his  business  in  a  wretched  condition. 
His  partner  had  become  dissipated,  and  had  squandered 
most  of  the  property  by  oambling  and  intemperance, 
and  finally  had  sold  out  the  stock,  and  gone  down  the 
river,  leaving  Mr.  Hueston  to  pay  the  debts  of  the 
firm.  This  he  did,  and  found  that  after  all  his  means 
and  property  were  exhausted,  there  were  still  some  four 
hundred  dollars  of  the  debts  remaining  unpaid. 

Thus  he  was  again   left  to  commence  the  world  anew. 
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However,  not  discouraged  by  the  reverses  of  fortune 
which  had  befallen  him,  he  still  persevered  in  his  exer- 
tions. He  returned  to  his  old  business  of  driving 
cattle,  and  made  an  engagement,  with  the  contractor  for 
the  army,  to  drive  a  drove  of  cattle,  consisting  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  head,  from  Cincinnati  to  Detroit,  for 
two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  head.  This  trip  had  to 
be  made  the  whole  distance  through  an  entire  wilder- 
ness. Notwithstanding  which,  he  delivered  all  the  cattle 
safe,  and  returned  to  Cincinnati,  having  completed  the 
trip  in  forty  days. 

He  continued  to  pursue  this  and  similar  business, 
driving  and  buying  cattle  and  trading  in  various  articles, 
until  the  year  1800.  During  which  time,  by  persever- 
ance, industry,  and  economy,  he  had  paid  off  all  the  old 
debts  against  him,  and  accumulated  some  fourteen  hun- 
dred or  fifteen  hundred  dollars  in  hard  cash.  This  he 
determined  to  lay  out  in  the  purchase  of  land,  under 
the  impression  that  land  could  not  be  so  easily  dissi- 
pated as  some  of  his  property  had  heretofore  been. 

He  purchased  a  tract  of  two  hundred  acres  of  land, 
four  miles  south  of  Hamilton.  It  is  the  same  farm 
lately  owned  by  Aaron  L.  Schenck,  Esq.  The  land 
was  then  altogether  in  the  woods.  The  turnpike  road 
to  Cincinnati,  the  Miami  canal,  and  the  Cincinnati, 
Hamilton  &  Dayton  Railroad  now  pass  through  k. 
Mr.  Hueston  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  improve- 
ment of  his   land,  and  in  a  few  years   had  a  large  farm 
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under  cultivation.  He  built  a  hewed  log-house,  in 
which  he  lived  and  kept  entertainment  for  travelers  a 
number  of  years.  At  the  United  States  land  sales,  in 
1801,  Mr.  Hueston  purchased,  or  entered  shortly  after- 
ward, agreeably  to  a  law  of  Congress,  three  sections  of 
land,  and  two  fractional  sections,  west  of  the  Great 
Miami  river,  comprehending  in  the  whole  about  two 
thousand  six  hundred  acres. 

Mr.  Hueston,  by  a  long  course  of  industry  and 
economy  during  his  life,  acquired  a  large  landed  estate. 
He  always  adhered  to  the  principle  of  appropriating 
the  spare  funds  at  his  command,  from  time  to  time,  to 
the  purchase  of  land,  so  that  he  eventually  became 
one  of  the  largest  landholders  in  Butler  county. 

On  the  15th  of  April,  1802,  he  married  Miss  Cathe- 
rine Davis,  and  settled  on  his  farm,  south  of  Hamilton, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  until  the  year  18 13,  when 
he  removed  to  his  farm  on  Four-mile  creek,  west  of  the 
Great  Miami  river,  in  Hanover  township,  being  one 
of  the  sections  of  land  which  he  had  purchased  at  the 
land  sales  in  1801.  Here  he  built  a  large  stone  man- 
sion, in  which  he  lived  and  superintended  his  extensive 
farm  until  October,  1834,  when  he  removed  to  his  late 
residence  in  Rossville,  which  he  had  previously  built. 
It  stands  on  an  eminence  in  the  west  part  of  the  town, 
and  commands  an  extensive  view  of  both  the  towns  of 
Hamilton  and  Rossville. 

Mr.    Hueston   served  several  years  as  captain    of  a 
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troop  of  licrht- horse,  from  which  he  was  afterward 
advanced  to  the  office  of  colonel  of  the  ad  regiment, 
Ohio  militia. 

In  the  year  1812,  as  soon  as  the  news  was  received 
of  the  surrender  of  General  Hull's  army  at  Detroit 
(which  took  place  on  the  16th  of  August),  Colonel 
Hueston  volunteered  his  services,  and  marched  with  a 
number  of  others  to  Fort  Wayne,  for  the  relief  of  that 
place,  which  was  then  besieged  by  the  enemy.  After 
serving  two  or  three  months,  he  was  appointed  purchas- 
ing commissary  for  the  contractor  of  the  Northwestern 
nrmy.  He  purchased  a  vast  number  of  horses,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  provisions  in  Butler  county,  for  the 
supply  of  the  army.  He  continued  to  act  in  that 
capacity  until  the  termination  of  the  war. 

In  the  year  i8o8,  he  was  elected  a  justice  of  the 
peace  in  Fairfield  township,  and  continued  to  serve  by 
repeated  elections  until  he  removed  to  the  west  side  of 
the  river,  where,  in  a  few  months,  he  was  again  elected 
a  justice  of  the  peace  for  Hanover  township,  and 
served  in  that  capacity  until  he  removed  to  Rossville 
in  1834,  making  a  term  of  twenty-three  years,  during 
which  he  continued  in  the  active  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  a  magistrate.  To  restrain  the  lawless,  to  protect  the 
weak,  and  to  do  justice  to  all,  were  the  constant  objects 
of  his  care.  And  so  well  did  he  succeed  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties,  that  during  all   the   long  time  he 
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served  as  a  justice,  not  a  single  case  was  appealed  from 
his  decision  and  the  judgment  reversed. 

In  the  year  1826,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  com- 
missioners of  Butler  county,  which  office  he  held  by 
successive  re-elections  for  the  term  of  nine  years,  during 
which  time  economy  and  a  careful  oversight  over  the 
fiscal  concerns  of  the  coun'jy  received  his  constant  at- 
tention. 

Although  Colonel  Hueston  had  not  the  advantage  of 
a  liberal  education  in  his  youth,  he  attained,  by  the  aid 
of  his  own  strong  common  sense,  and  by  making  a 
good  use  of  after-occurring  opportunities,  to  a  degree 
of  general  intelligence  that  would  do  credit  to  a  man  of 
liberal  education.  He  was  an  agreeable  and  entertain- 
ing social  companion  and  an  amiable  man. 

He  was  contemporary  and  well  acquainted  with  many 
of  the  officers  of  the  army  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Wayne,  and  the  pioneer  adventurers  of  those  early 
times.  He  possessed  a  fund  of  anecdote,  and  could 
relate  many  of  the  transactions  which  occurred  in  those 
days.  He  knew  and  was  personally  acquainted  with 
Simon  Kenton,  Contractor  Elliott,  who  was  killed  by 
the  Indians  between  Hamilton  and  Cincinnati,  Robert 
Benham,  and  Robert  McClellan,  whose  most  extraordi- 
nary feats  of  activity  he  often  related. 

William  Hueston,  the  father  of  Colonel  Hueston, 
married   Elizabeth  Taylor,  a  sister  of  the  late   Henry 
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Taylor,    who    lived    near    Four-mile   creek,    in    Butler 
county.     They  had  children  : 

I.  Matthew,  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

II.  Mary,  who  married  Gilbert  Marshall,  and  lived 
near  Darrtown,  in  Butler  county,  where  he  died.  His 
widow  and  several  of  their  descendants  are  yet  living  in 
the  neighborhood. 

III.  Thomas  Hueston  lives  on  a  fine  farm  on  the 
Hamilton  and  Eaton  turnpike  road,  four  miles  from 
Hamilton. 

IV.  Robert  Hueston,  another  son,  went  to  New  Or- 
leans many  years  ago,  and  died  there  of  yellow  fever. 

V.  John  Hueston  went  to  the  South,  and  settled 
near  Natchez.      He  died  some  years  ago. 

VI     Jane,  a  daughter,  married  a  Mr.  Semple. 

After  the  death  of  William  Hueston,  his  widow 
married  Thomas  Gray.  They  came  to  the  West,  and 
lived  near  Four-mile  creek,  in  Butler  countv,  where 
they  died  several  years  ago.  The  fruits  of  that  mar- 
riage were: 

I  and  II.  Samuel  and  William  Gray  were  twins. 
Samuel  was  a  carpenter,  learned  his  trade  in  Hamilton, 
and  lived  several  years  in  Rossville,  then  removed 
West,  and  finally  went  to  Oregon,  where  he  died.  Wil- 
liam is  yet  living  near  Crawfordsville,  State  of  In- 
diana. 
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III.  Robert  Gray,  a  son,  died  at  Brookville,  Indi- 
ana, some  years  ago. 

IV.  Elizabeth  Gray  married  John  Nelson,  the  son 
of  an  old  and  respectable  settler  of  Butler  county.  He 
was  a  wheelwright  bv  trade,  and  lived  some  time  in 
Rossville.  They  removed  West,  and  both  died  in  the 
State  of  Illinois. 

V.  Joseph  Gray  died  at  Crawfordsville,  in  the  State 
of   Indiana,  in  the  year  1855. 

VI.  Sarah  Gray  married  Dr.  Robert  Millikin,  who 
was  for  many  years  a  practicing  physican  in  Rossville. 
She  died  in  August,  1833. 

Colonel  Matthew  Hueston  died  at  his  residence,  in 
Rossville,  on  Friday  morning,  April  16,  1847,  in  the 
seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  on  the  following 
Sunday  his  remains  were  conveyed  to  the  burying- 
ground  at  the  Presbyterian  meeting-house,  near  Collins- 
ville,  followed  by  a  large  concourse  of  citizens.  The 
services  were  conducted  with  the  ceremonies  of  the  Ma- 
sonic fraternity. 

The  widow  of  Colonel  Hueston  yet  survives,  and 
resides  in  the  family  mansion  in  Rossville.  The  fruits 
of  their  marriage  were  four  sons  and  five  daughters  : 

I.  William,  the  oldest  son,  was  brought  up  a  farmer, 
and  now  lives  in  the  State  of  Missouri. 

II.  Eliza,  a  daughter,  married  William  Thoms,  a 
wealthy    Scotchman,    of    Cincinnati,    where    they    lived 
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until  his  death,  several  years  ago.  She  is  now  a  widow, 
and  lives  in  the  old  Hueston  residence,  on  Four-mile 
creek,  in  Butler  county. 

III.  Mary  married  Robert  Harper,  a  produce  dealer 
and  trader,  of  Hamilton.  They  now  live  in  Ross- 
ville. 

IV.  Samuel,  the  second  oldest  son,  was  a  farmer,  and 
died  on  his  farm  east  of  Hamilton  several  years  ago. 

V.  Thomas,  a  son,  died  in  youth. 

VI.  Eleanor  married  Thomas  Robertson,  of  Pitts- 
burgh. He  died  several  years  ago.  She  is  now  a 
widow,  and  lives  on  a  farm  near  Four-mile  creek,  in 
Butler  county. 

VII.  Robert  Hueston,  the  youngest  son,  graduated 
at  the  Miami  University.  He  afterward  studied  law, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  commenced  the  practice, 
but  died  in  a  few  years  after  at  his  paternal  residence,  in 
Rossville.      He  was  never  married. 

VIII.  Cynthia  married  Harrison  C.  Budd,  of  Ross- 
ville. They  now  live  on  a  portion  of  the  old  Hueston 
farm  in  Butler  county. 

IX.  Catherine,  the  youngest  daughter,  married  Mr. 
Thomas  Miller,  a  merchant  of  Chillicothe,  where  they 
yet  reside. 


XVI. 

Charles  K.  Smith. 

TH  K  subject  of  this  sketch  was  one  of  the  first  born, 
on  Ohio  soil,  of  the  families  that  made  up  the 
little  community  of  settlers  around  Fort  Washington, 
who,  so  soon  after  their  first  landing  in  the  then  unbroken 
wilderness,  reduced  it  to  civilized  order,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Oueen  City  of  the  West,  in  a  territory 
that  became  the  State  of  Ohio,  in  the  short  space  of 
fifteen  years  from  the  time  those  pioneers  made  their  first 
battle  with  the  wilderness  and  its  savage  features  of 
primeval  forest  and  aboriginal  horrors. 

Charles  Kilgore  Smith  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1799.  His  father,  James  Smith,  was  then  the 
sheriff  of  Hamilton  county  and  the  collector  of  the 
government  revenue,  which  position  he  occupied  till 
1805,  when  he  removed  to  a  farm  near  Hamilton,  in 
Butler  county,  at  the  point  of  confluence  of  Four-mile 
creek  and  the  Great  Miami,  where  he  lived  till  the  time 
of  his  death  in  i834.''''    C.  K.  Smith,  after  the  preliminary 


*James  Smith,  generally  known  as  "Sheriff  Smith,"  emigrated  from 
Cumberland  county,  Pennsylvania,  to  the  West,  in  the  year  1792.  He 
descended  the  Ohio  river  in  company  with  General  James  Findlay,  and 
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schooling  available  in  those  times,  was  placed  in  the 
grammar  school  of  Rev.  James  Hughes,  at  Oxford, 
that  school  being  the  predecessor  of  Miami  University, 
which  was  organized  on  its  original  plan,  under  Rev. 
Dr.  R.  H.  Bishop,  a  few  years  later. 

The  Erodelphian  society  of  the  university  seems  to 
have' recognized  the  merits  of  the  school  and  the  pupil 
of  Mr.  Hughes,  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Smith  as  an 
honorary  member,  in  1825.  From  this  school,  where 
he  spent  about  three  years,  he  went,  in   181 5,  into  the 


on  arriving  at  Cincinnati  formed,  with  his  traveling  companion,  a  partner- 
ship in  the  mercantile  business,  under  the  firm  of  "Smith  &  Findlay," 
which  existed  for  more  than  ten  vears.  The  business  of  the  firm  was 
transacted  on  Front  street,  near  the  foot  of  Broadway.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  Mr.  Smith  was  honored  with  several  public  trusts, 
under  the  territorial  government  of  the  Northwestern  Territory.  He 
was  appointed  sheriff"  of  Hamilton  county,  and  after  the  organization  of 
the  State  of  Ohio,  was  the  first  sheriff^  elected  by  the  people  of  the 
same  county,  and  held  the  office  seven  or  eight  years  in  all.  During 
a  part  of  the  time,  he  was  collector  of  the  revenue  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  for  the  Northwestern  Territory  and  ot  the 
taxes  for  the  countv.  In  the  early  settlement  of  the  West,  few  men  stood 
higher  in  public  estimation,  and  exercised  a  greater  influence  with  their 
fellow-citizens  than  Mr.  Smith.  He  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  esteem 
of  the  governor  of  the  Territory,  and  for  a  time  acted  as  his  private 
secretary.  He  was  captain  of  the  first  light  infantry  company  raised  in 
Cincinnati,  and,  during  the  last  war,  paymaster  of  the  ist  regiment,  3<1 
detachment,  of  the  Ohio  Militia,  called  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  and  was  in  Fort  Meigs  when  it  was  besieged  bv  the  British  and 
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employ,  as  assistant,  of  the  late  John  Reily,  who  was 
then  clerk  of  the  supreme  and  common  pleas  courts 
of  Butler  county,  and  postmaster  of  Hamilton,  with 
whom  he  remained  till  1821,  the  latter  two  years  of  the 
time  as  deputy  clerk  and  postmaster.  In  this  year 
he  was  chosen  recorder  of  Butler  county,  and,  in  1827, 
he  was  elected  treasurer  of  the  county,  continuing  to 
hold  and  discharge  the  duties. of  both  these  offices  until 
he  resigned  them  in  1835,  to  take  the  position  of  cashier 
of  the   Bank  of  Hamilton — this  being  one  of  the  few 


Indians  during  that  war.  Indeed,  he  was  among  the  foremost  of  the  early 
settlers  as  respects  character,  influence,  and  capacity  for  business,  and 
possessed  in  a  large  degree  that  public  confidence  most  highly  prized  by 
gentlemen,  the  trust  reposed  in  an  honest  man. 

Mr.  Smith  removed  to  a  farm,  near  Hamilton,  about  the  year  1805, 
and  lived  to  a  good  old  age.  He  was  born  December  22,  1763,  and  at 
the  period  of  his  death  only  wanted  a  f^w  more  days  to  complete  his 
seventy-first  year. 

He  enjoyed  every  opportunity  of  accumulating  wealth,  but  was  one  of 
those  men  who  pay  little  regard  to  riches,  further  than  to  supply  present 
wants,  to  accommodate  a  friend,  or  to  relieve  a  poor  man.  That  he 
had  his  errors  is  more  than  probable,  for  they  form  a  part  of  the  inherit- 
ance of  flesh  and  blood.  It  is  enough  thaf  there  are  still  living  many  in  the 
Miami  Valley,  who  will  pay  the  same  respectful  tribute  to  his  memory 
which  the  writer  heard  pronounced  by  one  of  the  oldestand  most  influen- 
tial citizens  of  Hamilton — by  a  man  who  had  known  the  deceased  for 
nearly  forty  years:  "Every  one  who  knew  him  liked  him."  Who 
could  wish  for  more?  Words  can  not  express  more  meetly  the  eulogy 
of  an   upright  man. 
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banks  of  Ohio  that  withstood  the  crash  of  1837.  He 
continued  to  act  as  its  cashier  till  the  9th  of  February, 
1842,  when  the  bank  made  an  assignment,  under  the 
pressure  of  the  stringent  statutes  of  that  year.  Having 
previously  studied  law  with  Hon.  John  Woods,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  practice  of  that  profession  in  i  840,  upon 
which  he  entered  more  fully  on  leaving  the  bank,  being 
already  recognized  as  an  attorney  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  and  several  of  the  Territories,  as  well  as 
a  member  of  the  American  Legal  Association  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Smith  was  remarkable  for  the  amount  of  public 
service  he  performed,  beginning,  as  he  did,  in  very  early 
life  to  discharge  the  duties  of  important  offices,  as  the 
assistant  of  others,  and  afterwards  as  principal  in  many 
important  trusts.  He  was  thus  so  trained  from  youth 
that  he  was  qualified  for  almost  any  position  of  the 
public  service,  with  practical  experience  added  to  natural 
ability.  As  early  as  the  war  of  1812,  he  acted  as  the 
deputy  of  his  father,  in  the  paymaster's  department,  for 
the  troops  raised  in  the  southwest  of  Ohio,  In  this 
capacity,  he  was  with  Colonel  R.  M.  Johnson's  mounted 
Kentuckians,  when  they  encamped  at  Fort  Defiance. 
Some  years  afterward  he  was  paymaster  for  the  Ohio 
militia  of  the  same  Territory. 

In  politics  he  was  a  Whig,  during  the  existence  of  tha-t 
party,  and  in  1848  was  one  of  the  original  supporters  of 
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Genera!  Taylor  for  the  Presidency,  though  he  so  managed 
his  political  relations  as  not  only  not  to  be  offensive  to 
those  who  differed  with  him,  but  to  maintain  a  cordial 
state  of  feeling  with  decided  opponents.  In  March, 
1848,  he  was  elected  by  the  General  Assembly,  under 
the  old  constitution,  to  the  office  of  associate  judge, 
in  which  position  he  was  anything  but  one  of  the  tra- 
ditional cyphers,  by  which  the  bench  was  made  to  number 
one  thousand,  for  hedid  not  hesitate  to  express  his  dissent 
to  the  opinion  of  his  president,  and  was  sustained  by  the 
supreme  court  in  his  dissenting  judgment.  The  term  of 
this  office  was  seven  years,  but  the  new  constitution  would 
have  terminated  it  in  two,  which  would  have  accorded 
with  his  views  of  the  necessity  of  reform  in  our  judicial 
system,  for  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  a 
change  in  the  constitution,  in  order  to  secure  a  revision 
of  our  system  of  courts.  When  in  a  suitable  position^ 
in  several  conventions  of  the  people  about  this  time, 
he  made  it  the  occasion  to  bring  the  subject  of  a  new 
constitution  before  them,  and  secure  the  adoption  of 
resolutions  in  its  favor  especially  with  reference  to  an 
improved  form  of  our  courts.  But  he  resigned  this 
office  at  the  end  of  a  year  to  accept  a  government  appoint- 
ment. 

About  the  time  of  the  inauguration  of  General  Taylor's 
administration,  the  Territory  of  Minnesota  was  organ- 
ized, when  the  office  of  secretary  for  the  new  territorial 
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government  was  tendered  to  Mr.  Smith,  who  repaired  to 
this  new  field  of  public  service  in  May,  1  849.  This  now 
flourishing  State  was  then  almost  an  unbroken  wilderness, 
the  military  forts  and  a  little  settlement  at  St.  Paul  being 
the  only  exceptions  in  favor  of  civilization.  Under  the 
act  organizing  the  Territory,  in  the  absence  of  the 
governor,  the  duties  of  that  office  were  made  to  devolve 
upon  the  secretary  of  the  Territory,  and  in  this  capacitv 
Mr.  Smith  was  acting  governor  of  Minnesota  some  six 
months,  as  well  as  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  an 
office  embraced  in  that  of  secretary.  He  served  as 
secretary  of  the  Territory  nearly  three  years,  when  he 
retired  from  the  post.  One  of  his  earliest  acts  there,  in 
a  public  capacity,  was  to  devise  apian,  which  he  reported 
at  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  in  December,  1849,  for 
supplying  school  rooms  for  the  children  of  the  Territory 
during  the  winter,  and  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the 
provisions  of  the  laws  for  the  support  of  schools.  This 
report  will  be  found  in  the  published  Annals  of  the 
Minnesota  Historical  Societv.  We  quote  from  a  sketch 
of  Mr.  Smith,  as  follows  : 

"The  history  of  the  act  incorporating  this  societv, 
and  the  published  proceedings,  show  that  Mr.  Smith 
was  the  life  and  moving  spirit  of  it  while  he  remained  in 
the  Territory.  The  pamphlet,  containing  upward  of  two 
hundred  pages,  embracing  the  transactions  of  the  fi-rst 
two  annual   meetings  of  the  society,  was  published  and 
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circulated  throughout  the  United  States  at  the  sole 
expense  of  Mr.  Smith.  The  organization  of  the  society 
was  brought  about  by  him,  and  through  his  exertions  it 
was  incorporated  by  the  first  territorial  legislature.  Its 
proceedings  were  highly  spoken  of  by  the  press  at  the 
time;  though  it  was  thought  by  some  to  be  anomalous 
to  have  an  historical  society  in  a  country  without  a 
history  as  was  supposed,  the  Territory  being  but  just 
organized.  But  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society  was 
a  success;  and  since  its  organization,  it  has  published 
upward  of  one  thousand  pages  of  valuable  information, 
and  it  may  be  added,  that  the  publications  of  that  society 
did  as  much,  if  not  more,  to  attract  emigration  to  Min- 
nesota than  any  other  means. 

"Mr.  Smith  was  appointed  by  the  territorial  legisla- 
ture one  of  the  first  regents  of  the  Territorial  University, 
located  at  the  city  of  St.  Anthony.  He  was  present  at 
the  first  meeting,  and  introduced  the  first  ordinance  for 
the  government  of  the  university.  Congress  had  made 
large  appropriations  of  land  for  its  support;  buildings 
were  very  soon  erected,  and  shortly  after  the  organization 
of  the  Territory,  the  university  was  in  successful 
operation.  Mr.  Smith  was  an  active  advocate  of 
schools,  and  made  himself  very  useful  in  furthering  all 
educational  enterprises,  and  means  of  instruction  in  the 
early  years  of  the  Territory.  The  churches  also  received 
his  assistance.      In  1849,  ^here  was  not  a  church  build- 
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Ing  in  St.  Paul,  except  one  small  log-house  belonging  to 
the  Catholics.  In  the  absence  of  church  buildings,  Mr. 
Smith  prepared  the  rooms  used  for  the  first  territorial 
legislature,  and  permitted  the  different  denominations 
to  hold  religious  meetings  in  them. 

"  Mr.  Smith  was  president  of  the  board  of  Commision- 
ers  of  the  Public  Buildings  of  the  Territory,  and  during 
his  services  as  such  all  the  preliminaries  were  arranged 
for  the  erection  of  the  capital  buildings  and  the  terri- 
torial prison. 

"  The  early  territorial  history  of  Minnesota  is  closely 
connected  with  the  name  of  C.  K.  Smith,  and  we  may 
well  say  that  he  had  the  honor  of  being  one  of  the  most 
prominent  founders  of  a  new  empire  of  the  Northwest, 
from  which  has  sprung  the  young  and  vigorous  State  of 
Minnesota." 

Mr.  Smith  took  an  active  part  in  most  of  the  benevo- 
lent enterprises  of  his  time.  In  1822,  he  was  chosen 
recording  secretary  of  the  first  Bible  society  organized 
in  Butler  countv,  and  he  was  a  regular  subscriber  to  the 
support  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  in  which  he 
had  been  brought  up,  and  with  which  his  family  was 
associated.  In  private  charities,  he  was  prompt  and 
liberal  without  ostentation.  Often  the  poor  found  him 
a  ready  friend,  affording  them  substantial  relief,  their 
necessities  being  their  recommendation  to  his  notice, 
when   the  more  pretentious  claims  of  popular  charities 
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were  left  to  wait.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  and  devoted 
member  of  the  ancient  fraternity  of  Free  Masons,  to 
which  he  was  admitted  in  1821,  and  in  which  he  advanced 
to  the  highest  degrees  of  the  order.  In  1841,  he  united 
as  a  charter  member  in  organizing  a  lodge  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  from  which  he  advanced 
through  the  higher  degrees.  He  was  a  Knight  Templar 
as  a  Mason  and  an  Encampment  member  in  Odd  Fel- 
lowship. He  also  received  a  dispensation  to  open  a 
Masonic  lodo-e  in  Minnesota,  and  assisted  in  establish- 
ing  a  lodge  of  Odd  Fellows  in  that  new  Territory. 

He  married  a  daughter  of  Rev.  James  McMechan, 
one  of  the  pioneer  Presbyterian  ministers  of  Butler 
county.  From  this  marriage  were  born  five  sons  and 
four  daughters,  all  of  whom,  but  one  daughter,  with 
their  mother,  survived  him. 

After  retiring  from  Minnesota,  Mr.  Smith  returned 
to  Hamilton,  Ohio,  and  purchasing  the  old  homestead 
of  his  father,  upon  which  he  began  life  in  Butler  county 
in  1805,  he  settled  down  to  the  cultivation  of  a  farm, 
giving  very  little  further  attention  to  public  matters, 
beyond  taking  an  active  interest  in  the  measures  of  the 
war  for  the  Union,  in  which  service  four  of  his  sons 
took  part.  He  continued  upon  the  farm  till  the  time 
of  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  28th  of  September, 
1866,  in  his  sixty-eighth  year. 

Though  he  never  aspired  to  authorship,  Mr.  Smith 
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was  a  vigorous  writer,  His  style  was  direct  and  forcible, 
and,  for  the  space  occupied,  more  than  usually  comprehen- 
sive, and  particularly  well  adapted  to  short  papers,  such 
as  reports,  etc.  He  produced  many  of  these  that  were 
highly  valuable  contributions  to  the  published  matter  of 
his  day.  Among  these  are  a  report  on  "  Irish  Repeal," 
etc.;  Report  of  the  Debate  on  Slavery  in  1842,  between 
Dr.  Junkin  and  Rev.  T.  E.  Thomas;  Biographical 
Sketches  of  Rev  A.  W.  Elliott  and  John  P.  Reynolds, 
Esq.;  Notes  on  Butler  County,  and  the  various  histori- 
cal papers  he  prepared  in  Minnesota.  He  was  also  a 
frequent  writer  for  the  public  press,  many  of  his  articles 
producing  a  marked  effect  upon  the  objects  and  subjects 
to  which  they  were  directed.  His  happiest  efforts  with 
the  pen  were  in  the  shape  of  sketches  of  personal 
or  pioneer  history,  as  in  these  subjects  he  was  deeply 
interested,  and  gave  much  of  his  time  to  the  collection 
of  items  of  the  early  history  of  the  country  and  its  men. 
He  was  a  man  of  intensified  character  and  most 
strongly  marked  individuality,  though  far  less  selfish 
than  such  men  are  apt  to  be.  There  was  very  little  of 
compromise  in  his  composition.  What  he  was,  he  was 
decidedly.  His  friends  were  unqualifiedly  such,  and  his 
enemies,  for  such  a  man  could  not  well  be  without 
enemies,  were  equally  pronounced.  His  friendship  was 
strong  and  enduring,  while  his  remembrance  of  wrongs 
and  injuries  seemed  never  to  survive  an  offer  of  reparation 
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or  reconciliation,  and  now,  those  who  most  intimately 
knew  him  most  earnestly  cherish  his  memory.  His 
name  is  identified  with  the  history  of  Southwestern 
Ohio  and  the  new  State  of  Minnesota,  and,  in  this 
connection,  will  go  down  to  posterity  as  one  who  labored 
for  the  prosperity  and  advancement  of  both. 


XVII. 

Captain  John  Cleves  Sijmnies. 

THE  SYMMES  FAMILY,===  so  well  known  to  the 
early  settlers  of  this  region,  trace  their  descent 
from  Rev.  Zachariah  Symmes,'^^  who  was  born  at  Can- 
terbury, England,  April  5,  1599,  and  came  to  New 
England  in  1634,  in  the  same  ship  with  Ann  Hutch- 
inson and  John  Lathrop.  He  became  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  which  position 
he  held  until  his  death,  February  4,  1671. 

His  son,  William, '2'  was  born  at  Dunstable,  England, 
in  1627,  and  came  to  this  country  with  his  father  in 
1634.      He  was  a  sea  captain,  and  died   September  22, 

1691. 

William's  son,  Timothy,'^'  was  born  in  16S3;  married 

Elizabeth  Rose  in    1710.      He  was   a  farmer,  and   lived 

nearScituate,  Massachusetts,  where  his  grandson.  Judge 

Symmes,  visited  him  in  1762.      He  died  in  1765. 


*This  genealogv  difFers  somewhat  from  that  given  in  the  AVer  Eng- 
land Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,  vol.  13,  pp.  135-137,  and 
from  that  given  by  Mr.  McBride  in  his  MS.  We  are  indebted  for  it  to 
Rev.  Francis  M.  Symmes,  of  Lebanon,  Indiana,  who  has  devoted  con- 
siderable time  and  patience  to  unraveling  the  knotty  threads. — Ed. 
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He  was  the  father  of  Rev.  Timothy  Symmes,"^*  who 
was  born  at  Scituate  in  17 14.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  lyj."^  ;  ordained  December  2,  1736, 
at  Millington  Parish,  in  East  Haddam,  Connecticut. 
Married,  first,  Mary  Cleves,  in  1740.  He  was  driven 
from  his  parish  on  account  of  his  activity  in  the  great 
revival  early  in  1742.  He  went  to  River  Head,  Long 
Island,  where  his  sons  were  born;  John  Cleves, '^"^^  July 
10,  1742,  and  Timothy,*^"2)  April  10,  1744.  For  some 
years  he  was  engaged  in  missionary  work  in  West 
Jersey.  He  married,  second,  Eunice  Cogswell,  about 
1750.  They  had  two  children — Ebenezer,  born  1754, 
and  William,  born  1756,  In  1752  he  went  to  Ipswich, 
Massachusetts,  where  he  supplied  the  First  Church  until 
the  time  of  his  death,  April  6,  1756. 

John  Cleves  Symmes  ^^'^^  (usually  called  Judge 
Symmes)  removed  to  New  Jersey,  where  he  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  struggles  of  the  Revolution.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  safety  in  Sussex  county, 
New  Jersey,  in  1774,  and  in  the  following  year  was  com- 
missioned colonel  of  one  of  the  Sussex  militia  regiments. 
In  March,  1776,  he  was  ordered  with  his  regiment  to 
New  York,  where  it  was  employed  in  erecting  the  forts 
and  batteries  on  Manhattan  Island  and  on  Long  Island. 
Shortly  before  the  battle  of  Long  Island  he  was  elected 
a  delegate  to  the  State  Convention  of  New  Jersey,  which 
met  at  Burlington  on  loth  June,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  committee  which  was  appointed   to  draft  a  con- 
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stitution  for  the  State.  Toward  the  close  of  that  year, 
Colonel  Svmmes  was  sent  by  the  legislature  of  his 
State  to  Ticonderoga,  with  the  delicate  task  of  making 
a  new  arrangement  of  the  officers  of  the  New  Jersey 
regiment,  in  the  northern  department.  On  his  return 
he  was  ordered  with  his  command  to  Morris  county, 
and  joined  the  brigade  of  Colonel  Jacob  Ford.  "On 
the  14th  December,  while  quartered  at  Chatham,  and 
charged  with  the  duty  of  covering  the  retreat  of  Wash- 
ington through  New  Jersey,  Colonel  Ford  received 
intelligence  that  eight  hundred  British  troops,  com- 
manded by  General  Leslie,  had  advanced  to  Springfield, 
four  miles  from  Chatham;  he  ordered  Colonel  Symmes 
to  proceed  to  Springfield,  and  check  the  approach  of 
the  enemy,  if  possible.  Accordingly,  Colonel  Symmes, 
with  a  detachment  of  the  brigade,  marched  to  that 
village  and  attacked  the  British  in  the  evening.  This 
was  the  first  check  Leslie  met  with  after  leaving  Eliza- 
bethtown,  but  others  soon  followed,  and  his  further 
progress  in  that  direction  was  effectually  stopped." 
[Eds air s  Address^  Sussex  Centenary^  p.  61^.) 

From  the  end  of  1776  to  1779  ^^  ^'^^^  ^'^^  principal 
command  and  superintendence  of  the  forts  extending 
along  the  frontier  of  New  Jersey  against  the  Indians. 
He  was  with  General  Dickinson  when  he  surprised  the 
British  at  Staten  Island,  He  was  at  Redbank  fort 
when  the  British  ships  came  up  the  Delaware  and 
attacked  both  Redbank  and    Mifilin  forts,  the  latter  of 
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which  they  took.  He  was  at  the  battles  of  Monmouth 
and  Short  Hills.  He  made  five  excursions  on  Long 
Island  while  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  British,  in  one 
of  which  he  and  four  of  his  men  took  a  British  schooner 
and  made  ten  men  prisoners.  He  was  offered  a  com- 
mand by  General  Washington  to  go  and  make  Prince 
William  Henry  a  prisoner  in  New  York,  but  this 
adventure  he  declined  as  impracticable.  Colonel 
Humphreys  undertook  it  and  failed.  In  a  civil  point 
of  view.  Colonel  Symmes  rendered  himself  equally  con- 
spicuous. While  a  citizen  of  New  Jersey,  he  served 
his  State  one  year  as  lieutenant  governor  ;  six  years  as 
a  member  of  the  council  ;  two  years  in  the  Continental 
Congress,  and  twelve  years  as  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  On  February  19,  1788,  Congress  elected  him 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  Territory  northwest  of  the 
Ohio  river,  and  here  he  spent  the  balance  of  his  days. 
He  purchased  the  land  lying  between  the  two  Miamis, 
settled  at  North  Bend,  and  by  his  public  spirit  and 
liberality  encouraged  the  settlement  of  the  whole  region. 
He  married,  first,  Ann  Tuthill  ;  second,  Mrs.  Hal- 
sey,  and,  third,  Susanna,  daughter  of  Governor  Living- 
ston, of  New  Jersey.  He  had  two  daughters,  Maria, 
who  married  Major  Peyton  Short,  of  Kentucky,  and 
Anna,  who  married  W^illiam  Henry  Harrison,  afterward 
President  of  the  United  States.  Judge  Symmes  died  at 
Cincinnati,  February  26,  18 14,  in  the  seventy-second 
year  of  his  age. 
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Timothy  Svmmes'^^^  was  also  an  active  man  in  the 
Revolutionary  war,  and  was  judge  of  the  Inferior  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  of  Sussex  county,  New  Jersey.  He 
married,  first,  Abigail  Tuthill,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons, 
Daniel,'6-1>  William, '6-2)  and  Celadon.'6-3)  gy  his 
second  marriage,  with  Mary  Harker,  he  had  four  sons, 
John  Cleves, '6-*'  the  subject  of  this  sketch  ;  Timo- 
THy,'6-5' who  died  young;  Peyton  S., '6-8' and  Timo- 
thy ;'6-9»  and  two  daughters,  Mary,'6-6' afterward  Mrs. 
Moore,  and  J  ulianna,'6-T'  afterward  Mrs.  Reeder.  He 
died  February  20,  1797,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

Daniel  Symmes,'6-i^  born  1772,  studied  and  was 
graduated  at  Princeton  College,  New  Jersey,  and  came 
west  with  his  father.  He  married  Elizabeth  Oliver  in 
1795.  He  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  court  of  the  Terri- 
tory northwest  of  the  Ohio  river.  During  his  continu- 
ance in  this  office  he  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  practiced  for  some  years.  He  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  senate  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  presided  over 
that  body  as  speaker.  He  was  subsequently  appointed 
a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  on  the  resignation 
of  Judge  Meigs,  in  1804,  and  on  the  expiration  of  his 
term  became  register  of  the  land  office  at  Cincinnati, 
which  office  he  held  until  a  few  months  previous  to  his 
death,  which  took  place  May  10,  18  17. 

William  Symmes'6"2>  ^as  born  in  1774;  married 
Rebecca  Randolph,  1796;  owned  and  lived  on  a  farm  in 
the  south  part  of  Butler  county.      He  died  in  1809. 
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Celadon  Sv^mmes'®"*^'  was  born  May  30,  1770; 
owned  a  section  of  land  about  three  miles  south  of 
Hamilton,  on  which  he  lived  nearly  all  his  life.  The 
village  of  Symmes'  Corners,  on  the  turnpike  road  from 
Hamilton  to  Cincinnati,  is  at  the  southwest  corner  of 
this  section  and  derives  its  name  from  him.  He  was 
elected  justice  of  the  peace  of  Butler  county  in  1803. 
In  1806  he  was  chosen  by  the  legislature  of  the  State 
an  associate  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of 
Butler  county,  which  position  he  held  for  seven  years. 
He  married  Phebe  Randolph,  October  14,  1794,  and 
died  July  1 1,  1837. 

Mary  Symmes'®"®' was  born  in  1785;  married  Hugh 
Moore,  a  well  known  citizen  of  Cincinnati,  in  1804, 
and  died  in  1834. 

JuLiANNA  Symmes'®"'^'  was  born  in  179 1 ;  married  Jere- 
miah Reeder  in  1811,  and  died  in  1834. 

Peyton  Short  Symmes'®"*'  was  born  in  1793.  He 
married  Hannah  B.  Close  in  18  19.  The  following  ap- 
preciative notice  of  him  is  taken  from  Coggeshall's 
''Poets  and  Poetry  of  the  West:" 

"  He  is  very  nearly  of  the  same  age  as  the  city  of  Cincinnati. 
He  saw  the  first  legislature  of  the  Northwest  Territory  in  session 
in  Cincinnati,  in  1799,  and  he  was  a  witness  of  the  festivities  in 
honor  of  the  visit  of  the  legislatures  of  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
and  Ohio  to  that  city  in  January,  i860.  His  recollections  of 
men  and  places,  of  writers,  of  periodicals  and  of  books,  extend 
over  the  entire  history  of  literary  enterprises  in  Ohio.      He  de- 
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serves  to  be  remembered,  not  only  for  what  he  has  written,  but 
for  what  he  has  done  to  encourage  others  to  write.  For  fifty 
years  at  least  he  has  been  the  ready  referee  on  questions  of  art 
and  hterature  for  nearly  all  the  journalists  and  authors  of  Cin- 
cinnati, and  a  kindly  critic  for  the  inexperienced  who,  before 
rushing  into  print,  were  wise  enough  to  seek  good  advice. 

"In  1817,  and  for  many  years  thereafter,  Mr.  Symmes  was 
register  of  the  land  office  at  Cincinnati.  From  1830  to  1833 
he  was  a  member  of  the  citv  council.  In  1833  he  was  chosen 
one  of  the  school  trustees,  and  until  1849  was  an  active  member 
of  that  board.  Several  of  its  most  elaborate  reports  were  from 
his  pen.  From  1830  to  1850  he  was  a  member  of  the  board  of 
health.  We  remember  him  well  in  that  capacity,  as  a  self-sac- 
rificing public  servant  when,  in  1849,  the  cholera  was  epidemic 
in  Cincinnati. 

"Mr.  Symmes  was  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  old  Cincinnati 
College,  and  an  earnest  supporter  of  the  Western  College  of 
Teachers,  which  met  annually  in  Cincinnati,  from  1831  till  1845. 
He  was  identified  with  nearly  all  the  earlv  literary  societies  ot  that 
city.  In  1 8 1 6  he  wrote  the  New  Year's  lay  for  the  carriers  of  the 
Cincinnati  Ga%ette.  Those  carriers  were  Wesley  Smead — since 
well  known  as  a  banker — and  Stephen  S.  L'Hommedieu,  now 
known  throughout  the  West  as  the  President  of  the  Hamilton  and 
Dayton  Railroad.  In  1 824-25,  Mr.  Symmes  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal writers  for  the  Literary  Gazette — edited  and  published  for 
two  years  bv  John  P.  Foote. 

"For  the  Cincinnati  Chronicle^  conducted  bv  Benjamin 
Drake,  in  1826,  and  the  Mirror^  edited  bv  William  D.  Galla- 
gher, between  183 1  and  1835,  My.  Svmmes  wrote  often  both  in 
prose  and  verse.  In  later  vears  he  has  rarelv  written  for  either 
newspapers  or  magazines,  but   it  is  understood  that  he  has  been 
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preparing  a  biography  of  his  uncle,  John  Cleves  S^^mmes.  We 
trust  it  will  be  completed,  because  it  must  possess  peculiar  in- 
terest as  a  picture  of  early  times  in  the  West." 

This  biography  was  unfortunately  never  published, 
though  he  spent  many  years  in  collecting  materials  for 
it,  which  since  his  death  have  not  been  found.  He 
died  of  paralysis,  at  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law, 
Charles  L.  Colburn,  Mt.  Auburn,  July  31,  1861. 

Timothy  Symmes,'^'^'  the  other  brother,  died  at  his 
farm  at  North  Bend,  in  1822. 

JOHN  CLEVES  SYMMES,'^-*^  the  author  of  the 
"  Theory  of  Concentric  Spheres,''  was  born  in  Sussex  county. 
New  Jersey,  on  the  5th  of  November,  1780.  During  his 
boyhood  and  early  life,  he  received  a  good  common 
English  education,  which  in  after-life  he  greatly  im- 
proved through  his  great  fondness  for  reading  and  an 
insatiable  desire  for  knowledge.  He  cultivated  par- 
ticularly mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences,  and  at 
an  early  age  studied  out  the  curious  theory  through 
which  he  became  so  widely  known. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-two  years  he  entered  the  army 
of  the  United  States  as  ensign;  his  commission  bears 
date  April  2,  1802.  On  May  i,  1804,  he  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  second  lieutenant;  on  July  29,  1807,  to 
that  of  first  lieutenant;  and  on  the  20th  of  January, 
18 1 2,  he  received  a  commission  as  captain.  He  con- 
tinued to  serve  in  that  capacity  during  the  war,  and 
until  the  disbanding  of  the  army  in  18  16. 
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Soon  after  he  entered  the  army  he  was  ordered  to  the 
Southwest,  and  was  stationed  successively  at  Fort 
Coupee,  Louisiana;  Fort  Adams,  fifty  miles  below 
Natchez  on  the  Mississippi,  and  at  New  Orleans. 

While  at  Fort  Adams,  he  fought  a  duel  with  one  of 
his  comrade  officers,  an  account  of  which  we  may  as  well 
record  in  his  own  words,  as  given  in  a  letter  to  his 
brother  Celadon,  dated   Fort   Adams,   June  28,    1807: 

"I  sit  down  to  emit  from  the  point  of  mv  pen  such  ideas  as 
may  chance  to  rise  in  my  mind  while  I  imagine  myself  narrating 
to  you  the  pleasures  and  pains  I  have  experienced  since  I  last 
wrote;  the  proportion  of  the  latter  has  far  exceeded  that  of  the 
former,  although  the  six  months  I  spent  at  Fort  Coupee  glided 
away  like  a  pleasing  dream,  where  happiness  appeared  within  my 
reach,  and  just  as  I  was  possessing  it,  I  was  aroused  and  hurried 
away  to  Orleans,  where  a  viper-like  enemy  had  been  before  me 
and  made  several  others,  who  were  actuated  by  hope  of  promo- 
tion and  love  of  mischief. 

"This  subtle,  designing  enemy  was  my  late  surgeon  mate, 
Dr.  John  Fowles,  who  insinuated  that  I  had  acted  dishonorably 
in  giving  him  a  furlough  with  prospect  of  pay,  and  that  I  had 
insisted  on  his  giving  me  his  pay  while  absent,  on  account  of 
having  to  take  care  of  the  sick  for  him  ;  on  hearing  which  I 
immediately  declared  his  allegation  false,  and  that  he  should 
give  me  a  certificate  satisfactory  or  meet  me  in  the  field  of  honor. 

"After  I  had  stated  the  truth  that  he  had  built  his  story  out 
of,  declaring  I  had  done  nothing  but  what  I  was  willing  the 
world  should  know  or  that  I  could  blame  myself  for,  and  pointed 
out  the  precedent  I  was  guided   by,  I  obtained  with  ease  a   fur- 
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lough  to  go  to  Point  Coupee  to  adjust  some  unsettled  business  I 
pretended  to  have  there.  I  went  and  humbled  his  (mean)  soul 
as  much  as  mine  (but  too  generous  then),  and  dictated  a  certifi- 
cate which  he  copied  and  signed.  I  then  returned  in  triumph 
to  Orleans,  where  those  juniors,  disappointed  in  the  hope  they 
at  first  had  entertained  of  obtaining  promotion  by  my  resigning 
in  a  fright,  or  getting  killed  by  the  doctor,  continued  their 
nefarious  cabals  under  the  rose.  But  I  smelt  a  rat,  felt  provoked, 
and  strutted  with  more  confidence  than  was  usual  to  me  at 
other  times.  On  one  of  these  lowering  days  I  began  a  letter 
which  I  never  finished.  I  here  give  you  a  paragraph  of  it:  'I 
lately  read  a  French  proverb  indicating  that  a  man  without 
enemies  was  no  great  thing.  I  then  wished  for  some.  I  now 
have  my  wish,  and  believe  I  shall  profit  thereby.  They  are  a 
necessary  stimulus,  calculated  to  promote  energy  and  persever- 
ance. If  I  do  not  take  pains  to  nourish  them,  1  shall  not  to  do 
them  away  ;  unless  some  one  should  be  so  bold  as  to  emerge 
from  under  the  rose  and  refuse  to  apologize  and  return.' 

"A  week  or  two  after  my  return  from  Point  Coupee,  I  was 
told  by  an  old  acquaintance,  under  cover  of  friendship,  that  my 
juniors  in  rank  did  not  admit  my  character  to  be  fairly  cleared 
up,  and  had  persuaded  several  to  think  with  them.  I  made  light 
of  it  to  him,  but  advised  with  a  field  officer,  who  happened  not 
to  be  characterized  by  decision.  His  response  was  evasive.  I 
therefore,  of  my  own  accord,  made  an  official  application  to  the 
General  for  a  court  of  incjuiry,  to  examine  whether  or  not  my 
conduct  had  been  correct. 

"The  General  being  much  hurried  with  business  at  that  time, 
neglected  to  order  the  court  for  several  days,  during  which  time 
I,  in  the  course  of  duty,  had  occasion  to  see  the  standing  order 
relative  to  police,  which  I  had  not  yet  seen.     I  therefore  went, 
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as  I  ought,  to  Lieutenant  Marshall,  who  was  Adjutant,  and,  in  his 
office,  asked  him  to  see  the  orderly  book.      He  answered  that  it 
was  more  proper  that   I  should   examine  the  books  of  the  c(im- 
pany  to  which   I  was  attached,  and  that   I  should  not  see   them 
there.      I  then  observed  that  I  did   not  suppose  but  that  he  was 
a  man  of  his  word,  and  reminded  him  that  he  had  formerly  given 
a  like  answer  and  refusal   on  the  same  occasion,  with  a  promise 
that,  in  case  the  sergeant  had  not  recorded  the  orders  (as  I  sug- 
gested), I  miiiht  see  them  in  his  office  ;  upon  which  he  blustered 
toward  me,  and  demanded  what  I  meant,  while  I  returned   him 
that    I   meant   as  I   said.      He   then   declared  that  since   he  had 
promised  them  1   might  see  them,  and  handed   me  the  book,  ob- 
serving at  the  same  time  that   I  was  not  generally  considered  as 
a   gentleman.     At    this   time   our  passions   were   both   raised,  I 
quelled   mine  and  spoke  deliberately  to  this  effect,  that   I  should 
not  consult  his  opinion  relative  to  what  other  people  thought  of 
me,  hut  wished   to  know  if  he  did   not   himself  say  I  was  not   a 
gentleman  ;   he  answered  yes,  and   that   he  did    not  consider  me 
one;  I  continued  that  I  had  long  observed  the  ill  offices  he  was 
inclined  to  do  me,  and  that  he  wanted  promotion  (yes,  said  he,  I 
do),  and  would  be  disappointed  in  the  way  he  looked  for  it,  but  that 
I  was  still  willing  he  should   have  a  chance  for  it.     Let   us  go 
out   and  take  a  shot  (bv  this  time,  beside  two  officers  sitting  in 
the   room,  five  or  six  had  collected  in  front  of  the  door  which 
stood  open).     He  declined,  alleging  that  he  did  not  consider  me 
on  a  gentlemanly  footing  with  him,  alluding  to  what  Dr.  Fowles 
had  said  of  me.      I  urged  that  until  I  was  arrested,  or  officially 
charged  with  some  misdemeanor,  that  I  stood  on  the  same  toot- 
ing of  every  other  officer,  and  that  I  was   not   subject  to  be  in- 
sulted with  impunity.      About  this  time  he  began  to  come  down 
and  endeavored   to  make  out   that  he  had    not  disputed  my  gen- 
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tility  ;   but  still  refused  a  second   invitation  I  gave  him,  alleging 
the  same  reason,  but  said  that  he  would  fight  me  after  the  court 
of  inquiry  (I  expected)  should  acquit   me.     I  consented  to  the 
proposition,  provided    it  could    not    take   place  sooner,  and    then 
proceeded  to  read  the  orders  I  wanted  to  see,  and  he  sat  down  to 
his  breakfast.     That  day  I   mounted  guard,  and  the  next,  when 
relieved,  took  a  sleep  after  dinner  and  went   early  to  parade   (I 
then  quartered  in  town)  without  consulting  any  person.     I  had 
determined  what  to  do,  which  was  to  fall  in  with  Mr.  Marshall 
when  he  had  his  sword  on  and  wring  his  nose.     I  did  not  get  an 
opportunity  until  after  parade  was  dismissed,  when   walking  to 
the  barracks  I  overtook  him  and  requested  to  speak  to  him.      He 
turned    toward    me,  I  accomplished   my  intention,  and  bringing 
my  hand  on  the  hilt  of  my  sword,  and  taking  one  step  backward, 
I  involuntarily  said:   'Draw,  and  defend  yourself!'      He  did  not 
draw,  but  stepped  toward  me  (to  grapple,  as  I  expected,  for  he  is 
a  large   man).     I  then  held    my  sword    horizontally  before   me, 
and  told  him  not  to  advance  but  draw  and  defend  himself.      He 
then,  after  an   exclamation  of  surprise,  made   for  his  quarters, 
beckoning  and  calling  me  to  follow,  which  I  did  to  the   front  of 
his  door,  where  I  passed   fore  and  aft,  then  went   to  a  group  of 
officers  near  and   related  what  I   had  done,  observing  that  I  ex- 
pected  that  he  would    not  now  hesitate  to  take  the  field.      Pre- 
sently he  came  toward   us,  calling  on   me.     I  advanced  to  him. 
He  then   said    that   he  would    meet   me,  and    proposed   that  our 
seconds  should    convene  on    the  gallery  as  soon    as  possible.      I 
consented,  and  glided  to  my  quarters  (if  possible)  like  a  man  in- 
toxicated with  pleasurable  passion.     One  of  my  messmates  said 
I   had   been   drinking  wine.     Lieutenant   Clymer,  a  messmate, 
who   had   at   that   moment   returned,  after  an   absence  'of  two 
weeks,  immediately    became    my    second  ;    m^t   Mr.   Marshall, 
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and  they  agreed  that  we  should  meet  on  the  commons  at  day- 
light next  morning.  Mr.  Clymer  prepared  me  excellent  pistols 
and  a  surgeon  to  attend.  We  met  at  the  appointed  time,  and  at 
the  distance  of  ten  paces,  standing  sideways,  fired  at  the  word. 
The  one  appointed  to  give  it  first  ?iikc(\^  are  you  ready  {'  we  at 
the  same  instant  answered  yes.  He  then  said,  fire!  and  we 
raised  our  arms  together  deliberately,  from  a  hanging  position. 
My  intention  was  to  aim  at  his  hip  ;  his  (I  learn)  at  my  breast, 
consequently  I  got  the  first  fire,  which  drew  his  shot  somewhat 
at  random,  though  it  must  have  passed  within  a  line  of  the 
lower  part  of  my  belly,  as  it  pierced  through  my  pantaloons, 
shirt  tail,  and  the  bone  of  my  careless  hanging  wrist,  close  to 
the  joint.  He  received  my  ball  in  his  thigh,  but  where  it  glanced 
to  the  doctors  can  not  find.  It  is  said  he  is  now  walking  about, 
I  wanted  to  know  if  he  desired  another  shot,  and  being  informed 
in  the  negative,  left  my  second  and  surgeon  attending  to  him, 
and  with  my  handkerchief  wrapped  around  my  wound,  went 
home  and  ate  a  hearty  breakfast,  not  expecting  to  be  confined 
or  much  afflicted  with  what  appeared  to  the  doctor  as  well  as 
myself  little  more  than  a  scratch.  But  many  a  long  day  and 
night  I  sufi^ered  for  the  error  of  not  losing  blood  and  dieting  as  I 
ought  to  have  done  J  'twas  near  two  months  before  it  healed, 
and  two  weeks  of  that  time  it  was  dangerously  inflamed,  and 
disjointed  of  itself,  which  is  the  cause  of  its  looking  or  being 
somewhat  awry  and  not  working  freely  in  the  joint  like  the 
other.  The  pain  produced  fever,  and  that  debility,  which  ex- 
posed me  to  a  multitude  of  infirmities.  The  most  obstinate 
and  afflicting  was  a  dysentery,  which  began  with  a  dropsy  and 
continued  with  violence  for  six  or  seven  weeks.  I  have  now  got 
shut  of  it,  but  my  feet  and  legs  continue  to  bloat  to  a  trouble- 
some degree.     The   court  of  inquiry  I  applied   for  was  ordered 
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agreeable  to  my  request,  and  as  soon  as  my  wound  began  to 
mend  I  wrote  an  official  notice  to  the  recorder  that  I  was  ready 
to  come  before  the  court,  if  they  would  appoint  a  place  to  sit 
and  give  me  notice  ;  and  I  repeatedly  stated  verbally  the  same 
to  Captain  Loclcwood  who  was  president  thereof,  who  alleged 
that  he  was  under  marching  orders,  and  it  was  intimated  to  me 
by  numbers  that  the  proceedings  would  be  a  needless  piece  of 
precaution  in  me,  as  every  one  was  convinced  of  my  integrity 
and  gentility.  I  therefore  made  no  further  application  to  be 
heard,  especially  as  the  members  of  the  court  were  immediately 
scattered  to  different  posts." 

Captain  Symmes  never  fully  recovered  the  use  of  his 
wrist — it  was  always  stiff  and  a  little  awry.  The  wound 
which  Lieutenant  Marshall  received  disabled  him,  so  that 
he  carried  the  effects  of  it  through  life.  He  was  afterward 
befriended  by  Captain  Symmes,  who  always  spoke  of 
this  duel  with  regret. 

At  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  war  with 
Great  Britain,  in  1812,  the  first  regiment  of  United 
States  Infantry,  of  which  he, was  senior  captain,  was 
stationed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  river,  in  the 
Territory  of  Missouri.  Here  they  remained  until 
1 8 14,  when  they  were  ordered  to  join  the  army  of  Gen- 
eral Brown  on  the  Northern  frontier.  After  a  long  and 
fatiguing  journey  by  land  and  water,  they  reached  Can- 
ada on  the  25th  day  of  July — the  very  day  on  which  the 
battle  of  Bridgewater  or  Lundy's  Lane  was  fought. 

The  battle  commenced  near  sunset.     The  First  regi- 
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ment,  which  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Robert  C.  Nicholas,  had  not  joined  the  army  at  the 
time  of  the  opening  of  the  battle,  but  were  about  two 
miles  in  the  rear.  When  the  firing  commenced,  without 
waiting  for  or  receiving  orders  from  General  Brown,  the 
regiment  was  put  in  motion  by  Colonel  Nicholas,  and 
marched  with  all  possible  expedition  to  the  scene  of  the 
conflict.  When  they  arrived  at  the  American  camp 
they  found  General  Ripley,  to  whom  they  had  been 
ordered  to  report,  had  advanced  with  his  brigade,  and 
without  halting  they  continued  to  press  forward. 

It  was  twilight  when  they  reached  the  field;  they 
formed  themselves  within  a  short  distance  of  the  ene- 
my's batteries,  without  meeting  with  any  general  ofiicer 
or  aid-de-camp  to  instruct  them  how  they  should  join 
in  the  conflict.  Ignorant  of  the  situation  of  either 
army,  except  from  the  observations  made  in  coming  up, 
and  unapprized  of  the  position  of  General  Ripley's  bri- 
gade, Colonel  Nicholas,  when  he  found  himself  so  near  a 
British  battery,  which  had  opened  fire  upon  his  regi- 
ment, ordered  the  men  to  retire  a  short  distance.  While 
the  attention  of  the  battery  was  thus  directed  to  the  First 
regiment,  Colonel  James  Miller,  leading  his  battalion, 
partly  under  the  cover  of  the  fence  of  a  church  yard, 
moved  swiftlv  up  the  hill  and  attacked  the  artillerists 
almost  before  they  were  aware  of  their  presence,  and 
after  a  short  but  desperate  hand-to-hand  fight,  in  which 
he  lost  a  number  of  his  gallant  men,  he  captured  the 
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whole  park,  consisting  of  seven  brass  cannon,  ammuni- 
tion wagons,  etc. 

After  the  capture  of  this  position,  Colonel  Nicholas 
was  enabled  to  report  to  General  Ripley,  and  was  ordered 
to  assume  a  position  on  the  left  of  Colonel  Miller's  regi- 
ment. This  order  was  promptly  obeyed,  and  the  posi- 
tion held  till  the  close  of  the  action. 

General  Brown,  in  his  official  report,  makes  honora- 
ble mention  of  the  bravery  of  Captain  Symmes  in  this 
battle. 

On  a  partial  recovery  from  his  wounds,  General  Brown 
took  command  at  Fort  Erie,  which  was  closely  invested 
by  the  British,  who  were  actively  employed  in  surround- 
ing it  with  batteries.  On  the  17th  of  September  he 
resolved  to  make  a  sortie,  which  was  accomplished  with 
spirit  and  success;  the  British  were  completely  surprised, 
and  after  a  severe  conflict  of  two  hours,  the  three  bat- 
teries, the  whole  line  of  intrenchments,  and  their  block- 
houses were  in  the  possession  of  the  iVmericans.  In 
this  action  Captain  Symmes  and  his  command  captured 
one  of  the  batteries;  he  led  his  men  over  the  intrench- 
ments and  spiked  the  first  cannon  with  his  own  hand. 

In  1 8 16  Captain  Symmes  retired  from  the  army  and 
took  up  his  residence  at  St.  Louis,  where  he  engaged  in 
furnishing  supplies  for  the  troops  stationed  on  the 
upper  Mississippi,  and  in  trading  with  the  Fox  Indians, 
for  which  he  had  a  special  license  from  Governor  Clark, 
of  Missouri  Territory. 
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On  Christmas  day,  1808,  Mr.  Symmes  married  Mrs. 
Mary  Anne  Lockwood,  widow  of  Captain  Benjamin 
Lockwood,'''  at  Fort  Adams.  She  had  at  that  time  a 
himily   of    five    daughters    and    one    son.        They    were 

^brought  up  and  educated  by  Captain  Symmes  as  his  own 
family;  they  were  sincerely  attached  to  him,  and  grew 
up'  to  maturity  with  his  own  children  in  perfect  har- 
mony. They  were  all  married  from  his  house  but  two, 
who  remained  single.  Captain  Lockwood,  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  owned  a  section  of  land  in  Brown  county, 
Ohio,  on  which  Captain  Symmes  regularly  paid  the 
taxes  even  to  the  neglect  of  his  own  ;  one  of  his  own 
tracts,  four  thousand  acres,  in  Licking  county,  which 
would  have  been  a  fortune  to  his  children,  was  forfeited 
by  this  neglect.  When  these  children  arrived  at  maturity, 
he  turned  over  this  land,  free  and  unincumbered,  neither 
charging  them  for  the  monev  expended  on  it  nor  the  care 
he  had  taken  of  it. 

Captain  Symmes'  trading  experience  did  not  result  in  a 
pecuniary  benefit  to  him,  so  in  1819  he  removed  from 

.St.  Louis  and  settled  at  Newport,  Kentucky,  where  he 
resided  till  1824,  when  he  removed  to  his  farm,  a  sec- 


*Captain  Lockwood,  a  Virginian  bv  birth,  entered  the  army  in 
•  1792  as  a  lieutenant,  and  served  in  Captain  Alexander  Gibson's 
company  during  General  Wayne's  campaign  against  the  Indi^ans. 
He  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy  in  1798,  and  died  at  Fort 
Adams  early  in  1808. 
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tion  of  land  presented  to  him  by  his  uncle  and  name- 
sake, which  had  been  previously  improved,  near  Hamil- 
ton, Ohio. 

While  at  St.  Louis,  Captain  Symmes  promulgated  his 
eccentric  Theory  of  Concentric  Spheres,  Polar  Voids,  and  Open 
Poles.  To  these  investigations  relative  to  the  figure  of 
the  earth  he  had  devoted  many  years,  and  had  wrought 
himself  up  to  a  firm  and  conscientious  belief,  that  he 
had  made  the  great  discovery  of  the  age,  viz  :  "  That 
the  earth,  as  well  as  all  the  celestial  orbicular  bodies  ex- 
isting in  the  universe,  visible  and  invisible,  which  par- 
take in  any  degree  of  a  planetary  nature,  from  the 
greatest  to  the  smallest,  from  the  sun  down  to  the  most 
minute  blazing  meteor  or  falling  star,  are  all  constituted, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  of  a  collection  of  spheres, 
more  or  less  solid,  concentric  with  each  other,  and  more 
or  less  open  at  the  poles  ;  each  sphere  being  separated 
from  its  adjoining  compeers  by  space  replete  with  aerial 
fluids  ;  that  every  portion  of  infinite  space,  except  what 
is  occupied  by  spheres,  is  filled  with  an  aerial  elastic 
fluid,  more  subtile  than  common  atmospheric  air,  and 
constituted  of  innumerable,  small  concentric  spheres, 
too  minute  to  be  visible  to  the  organ  of  sight  assisted 
by  the  most  perfect  microscope,  and  so  elastic  that  they 
continually  press  on  each  other  and  change  their  rela- 
tive situations  as  often  as  any  piece  of  matter  in  space 
may  change  its  position,  thus  causing  a  universal  pres- 
sure, which  is  weakened   by   the  intervention    of  other 
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bodies  in  proportion  to  the  subtended  angle  of  distance 
and  dimension,  necessarily  causing  the  body  to  move 
toward  the  points  of  decreased  pressure." — Symmes' 
Theory  of  Concentric  spheres,  p.  25/-' 

In  order  to  make  his  discoveries  and  purposes  known, 
he  issued  the  following  circular,  which,  like  a  lady's  let- 
ter' is  most  important  for  its  postscript: 

No.  1. 

CIRCULAR. 

Light  gives  light  to  light  discover — ad  infinitum. 

St.  Louis  (Missouri  Territory), 
North  America,  Jpril  10,  a.  d.  I818. 

To  ALL  THE  World: 

I  declare  the  earth  is  hollow  and  habitable  within  ;  containing 
a  number  of  solid  concentrick  spheres,  one  within  the  other,  and 
that  it  is  open  at  the  poles  twelve  or  sixteen  degrees.  I  pledge 
mv  life  in  support  of  this  truth,  and  am  readv  to  explore  the 
hollow,  if  the  world  will  support  and  aid  me  in  the  undertaking. 

Jno.  Cleves  Symmes, 
Of  Ohio,  late  Captain  of  Infantry. 


*  This  work  was  written  by  Mr.  McBride,  who  was  a  firm  believer 
in  the  "theory,"  under  the  direction  and  with  the  revision  of  Captain 
Symmes.     It  was  entitled  "  Svmmes'  Theory  of  Conxentrick  Spheres  ; 
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N.  B.  I  have  ready  for  the  press  a  Treatise  on  the  Principles 
of  Matter,  wherein  I  show  proofs  of  the  above  positions,  account 
for  various  phenomena,  and  disclose  Dr.  Darwin's  "  Golden 
Secret." 

My  terms  are  the  patronage  of  this  and  the  new  worlds. 

I  dedicate  to  my  wife  and  her  ten  children. 

I  select  Dr.  S.  L.  Mitchell,  Sir  H.  Davy,  and  Baron  Alexan- 
der Von  Humboldt  as  my  protectors. 

I  ask  one  hundred  brave  companions,  well  equipped,  to  start 
from  Siberia,  in  the  fall  season,  with  reindeer  and  sleighs,  on  the 
ice  of  the  frozen  sea  ;  I  engage  we  find  a  warm  and  rich  land, 
stocked  with  thrifty  vegetables  and  animals,  if  not  men,  on 
reaching  one  degree  northward  of  latitude  82  ;  we  will  return 
in  the  succeeding  spring.  J.   C.   S. 

Captain  Symmes  addressed  a  copy  of  this  circular  to 
every  learned  institution  and  to  every  considerable  town 
and  village,  as  well  as  to  numerous  distinguished  indi- 
viduals, throughout  the  United  States,  and  sent  copies 
to  several  of  the  learned  societies  of  Europe. 

Its   reception  by  the  public  can  easily  be   imagined; 


demonstrating  that  the  Earth  is  hollow,  habitable  within,  and  widely 
open  about  the  poles.      By  a  Citizen  of  the  United  States. 

*'  There  are  more  tilings  in  Heaven  and  Eakth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosupiiy." — Shakspearc. 

[Then  follows  a  long  quotation  from  Milton.] 

"Cincinnati:   Printed  and  Published   by  Morgan,  Lodge  and  Fisher, 
1826;  pp.  168." 
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it  was  overwhelmed  with  ridicule  as  the  production  of  a 
distempered  imagination,  or  the  result  of  partial  insan- 
ity. It  was  for  many  years  a  fruitful  source  of  jest 
with  the  newspapers. 

The  Academy  of  Science  of  Paris,  before  which  the 
circular  was  laid  by  Count  Volney,  decided  that  it  was 
not  worthy  of  consideration.  The  scientific  papers  of 
Europe  generally  treated  it  as  a  hoax,  rather  than  be- 
lieve that  any  sane  man  could  issue  such  a  circular  or 
uphold  such  a  theory. 

Circulars  and  newspaper  articles  soon  followed  circu- 
lar No.  I,  and  were  kept  up  for  years,  despite  of  the 
ridicule  which  was  poured  on  the  unfortunate  author 
from  all  sides.  In  1820  Captain  Symmes  commenced 
lecturing  on  his  theory;  first  at  Cincinnati,  then  at 
other  large  towns  in  the  West.  The  novelty  of  the 
subject  attracted  large  audiences,  but  he  failed  to  make 
converts,  who  possessed  wealth  or  influence  enough  to 
secure  the  means  to  test,  by  exploration,  the  truth  of 
his  theory. 

In  May,  1824,  he  explained  his  theory  at  Hamilton, 
to  a  large  audience,  with  such  convincing  efl^ect  that 
after  the  lecture  they  "  Resolved^  That  we  esteem 
Symmes'  Theory  of  the  Earth  deserving  of  serious  ex- 
amination and  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  American 
people." 

So  much  did  the  Theory  attract  popular  attention  in 
the  West,  that  the  "  Polar  Expedition  "  was  thought  a 
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fit  object  for  a  benefit  at  the  Cincinnati  Theater,  which 
was  given  on  March  29,  1824.  Mr.  Collins  then  re- 
cited an  address,  written  for  the  occasion,  by  Moses 
Brooks,  in  which,  after  recounting  the  great  discoveries 
to  be  made,  he  wound  up  with — 

"  Has  not  Columbia  one  aspiring  son, 

By  whom  th'  unfading  laurel  may  be  won  ? 
Yes!   history's  pen  may  yet  inscribe  the  name 
Of  Symmes  to  grace  her  future  scroll  of  fame." 

In  1822  he  petitioned  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  setting  forth  his  belief  of  the  existence  of  a  habi- 
table and  accessible  concave  to  this  globe ;  his  desire  to 
embark  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  one  or  other  of  the 
polar  regions  ;  his  belief  in  the  great  profit  and  honor 
his  country  would  derive  from  such  discovery ;  and 
praying  that  Congress  would  equip  and  fit  out  for  the 
expedition,  two  vessels  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  or 
three  hundred  tons  burden  ;  and  grant  such  other  aid 
as  Government  might  deem  necessary  to  promote  the 
object.  This  petition  was  presented  in  the  Senate  by 
Colonel  Richard  M.  Johnson,  a  member  from  Ken- 
tucky, on  the  7th  day  of  March,  1822,  when,  after  a 
few  remarks,  it  was  laid  on  the  table. 

In  December,  1823,  he  forwarded  a  similar  petition 
to  both  houses  of  Congress,  which  met  a  similar  fate. 

In  January,  1824,  he  petitioned  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Ohio,  praying  that  body  to  pass  a 
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resolution,  approbatory  of  his  theory  ;  and  to  recom- 
mend him  to  Congress  for  an  outfit  suitable  to  the  en- 
terprise. This  memorial  was  presented  by  Micajah  T. 
Williams,  and  on  motion  the  further  consideration 
thereof  was  indefinitely  postponed/-' 

In  1825  he  applied  through  the  American  Minister, 
at. the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg,  for  permission  to  ac- 
company the  Polar  Expedition  then  fitting  out  by  the 
Russian  Government,  which  was  readily  granted  by  the 
Chancellor,  Count  Romanzoff,  but  the  want  of  means 
to  procure  a  proper  outfit  hindered  him  from  accepting 
the  offer. 

Among  his  converts  was  a  voung  lawyer,  Mr.  J.  N. 
Reynolds,  a  graduate  of  Ohio  University.  With  him 
Captain  Symmes  entered  into  an  agreement  for  a  lectur- 
ing tour  through  the  Eastern  States.  They  set  out  in 
September,  1825,  accompanied  by  Anthony  W.  Lock- 
wood,  a  step-son  of  Captain  Symmes,  and  lectured  in 
various  towns  in  Ohio.  In  about  a  month  Captain 
Symmes  was  forced  to  return  home  in  consequence  of  ill 
health.  In  January,  1826,  he  rejoined  them  at  Pittsburg, 
and  they  proceeded  eastward.  Some  difficulty  soon  oc- 
curred, however;  Reynolds  became  dissatisfied  and  left 
them.  Symmes,  undaunted  by  this  desertion,  or  the 
constant  ridicule  with  which  he  was  met,  continued  his 
tour    to    Philadelphia,    New   York,    Boston,    as   far   as 


■=Symmes'  Theory,  pp.   165  and  166. 
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Maine,  and  even  into  Canada,  lecturing  at  the  various 
towns  through  which  he  passed. 

His  health  was  by  this  time  greatly  impaired  by  his 
constant  labors  and  excitement,  and  he  was  reluctantly 
obliged  to  give  up  lecturing.  He  retired  for  a  time  to 
his  native  place  in  New  Jersey,  where  he  remained  the 
guest  of  an  old  friend  of  his  father  until  his  health  was 
sufficiently  restored  to  enable  him  to  travel  homeward. 
When  he  reached  Cincinnati,  in  February,  1829,  he 
was  so  feeble  that  he  had  to  be  conveyed  on  a  bed  placed 
in  a  spring  wagon,  to  his  home  near  Hamilton.  He 
continued  gradually  to  sink,  until  released  by  death  on 
the  29th  of  May,  1829. 

His  remains  were  committed  to  the  grave  the  next 
day,  in  the  old  burying  ground  at  Hamilton,  with  mili- 
tary honors.  They  are  now  covered  with  a  monument, 
erected  by  his  son,  Americus  Symmes,  a  solid  structure 
of  freestone,  surmounted  with  a  hollow  globe,  open  at 
the  poles,  bearing  the  following  inscriptions  : 

On  the  west  side — "Captain  John  C.  Symmes,  a  na- 
tive of  New  Jersey,  died  in  May,  1B29,  aged  forty-nine 
years  and  six  months." 

On  the  north  side — "Captain  John  Cleves  Symmes 
was  a  philosopher,  and  the  originator  of  ''Symmes'  'The- 
ory of  Concentric  Spheres  and  Polar  Voids'  He  contended 
that  the  earth  is  hollow  and  habitable  within." 

On  the  south  side — "  Captain  John  Cleves  Symmes 
entered  the  army  of  the  United  States,  as  an  ensign,  in  the 
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year  1802.  He  afterward  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain, 
and  performed  daring  feats  of  bravery  in  the  battles  of 
Lundy's  Lane  and  sortie  from  Fort  Erie." 

Captain  Svmmes  was  a  man  of  great  simplicity  and 
earnestness  of  character,  a  high-minded,  honorable,  hon- 
est, and  exemplary  man  in  every  walk  of  life,  and  was 
beloved,  trusted,  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him. 

So  fixed  in  his  mind  was  the  belief  of  the  truth  of  his 
theory,  that  for  ten  years,  although  laboring  under  great 
pecuniary  embarrassments,  and  buffeted  by  the  ridicule 
and  sarcasm  of  an  opposing  world,  he  persevered  in  his 
endeavors  to  interest  others  in  it,  so  as  to  enable  him  to 
test  its  truth  by  a  polar  expedition,  but  without  success. 

It  should  now  be  remembered  to  his  credit,  that 
many  of  the  facts  and  fancies  (as  they  then  appeared) 
which  he  brought  forward  in  proof  of  his  theory  of 
open  polar  voids  have  since  been  fullv  corroborated  by 
the  observations  of  Drs.  Kane  and  Hayes  and  Cap- 
tain Hall,  but  applied  bv  them  to  the  more  plausible 
theory  of  open  polar  seas. 

Captain  Symmes'  widow  survived  him,  and  made  her 
home  most  of  the  time  with  her  oldest  son,  Americus, 
though  she  spent  much  of  her  time  visiting  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family.  She  died  August  5,  1864,  at 
Mattoon,  Illinois,  while  on  a  visit  to  her  son,  Dr.  Wm. 
H.  H.  Symmes,  who  was  at  that  time  residing  there. 

They  had  five  children:  Louisiana,  Americus,  Wil- 
liam Henry  Harrison,  Elizabeth,  and  John  Cleves. 
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LouisJana^'^-'^^  was  born  February  5,  18  10,  at  Bellefon- 
taine,  Missouri/^'  She  married  at  Hamilton,  Ohio,  in 
1832,  James  W.  Taylor,  of  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  by 
whom  she  had  two  children,  Richard  Cleves  and  James 
W.,  Jr.  Mr,  Taylor  died  in  1838.  She  subsequently, 
in  1843,  married  Joel  Baker,  and  had  a  son,  Americus 
Stanley,  and  a  daughter,  Mary  Symmes.  She  sent  her 
sons,  Richard  and  James,  to  the  Western  Military 
Academy,  at  Drennon  Springs,  Kentucky.  In  the  fall 
of  1853,  the  typhoid  fever  broke  out  in  the  institution. 
James  took  it  and  died,  and  was  buried  in  Frankfort 
Cemetery  on  a  Friday.  Richard  was  also  attacked,  died, 
and  was  buried  on  the  next  Friday.  Mrs.  Baker  was  so 
overwhelmed  with  grief  at  the  loss  of  her  sons  that  she 
died  of  a  broken  heart,  and  her  remains  were  consigned 
to  their  last  resting  place  on  the  following  Friday. 

Jmerkus^"^-^^  was  born  at  Bellefontaine,  November  2, 
181 1.  He  married  Anna,  daughter  of  Dr.  Daniel 
Millikin,  of  Hamilton,  in  1832.  She  died  there  Janu- 
ary 5,  1839,  leaving,  three  sons,  Anthony  Lockwood, 
James  Taylor,  and  Daniel  Cleves.  He  married,  second, 
Frances,  daughter  of  Major  Chasteen  Scott,  of  Boone 
county,  Kentucky;  by  this  marriage  he  had  eight  chil- 
dren, Florence,  Scott,  Americus,  William,  Henry,  Lilly, 
Ida,   and    May.       Mr.    Symmes  resided   at    Hamilton 


*A  garrison  post,  situated  sixteen  miles  above  St.  Louis.  It  was 
subsequently  destroyed  by  the  caving  in  of  the  bank,  and  Jefferson  Bar- 
racks built  in  lieu  of  it. 
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until  October,  1850,  then  he  went  to  Covington,  Ken- 
tucky, where  he  lived  until  June,  1852,  when  he  re- 
moved to  his  present  residence,  a  fine  farm,  three  miles 
southeast  of  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

William  Henry  Harrison ^'^'^^  the  second  son,  was  born 
also  at  Rellefontaine,  in  May,  1813;  married  in  1840, 
at  Greyville,  Illinois,  and  his  wife  died  there  in  1851, 
leaving  three  children,  William  Scott,  Littleton  F.,  and 
Alice.  He  married,  second,  Mrs.  Barger,  in  i«S54,  at 
Shawneetown,  Illinois;  they  had  two  children,  Oliver 
Reeder  and  Ida  Carr.  He  removed  to  Mattoon,  Illi- 
nois, in  1857,  and  is  now  a  practicing  physician  at  Kan- 
sas City,  Missouri. 

EUxabetk^'^^  was  born  in  18 14,  and  died  at  Newport, 
Kentucky,  in  1821. 

John  Cleves,'''^-^'  the  youngest  son,  was  born  October  25, 
1824,  at  Newport.  He  was  appointed  a  cadet  in  West 
Point  Military  Academy  in  184J,  and  was  graduated  at 
the  head  of  his  class  in  1847.  He  was  put  into  the 
artillery  corps,  and  was  engaged,  during  1848-49,  as  a 
teacher  in  ethics  at  West  Point.  In  1849  he  was 
transferred  to  the  ordnance  corps,  which  he  had  always 
preferred,  and  spent  six  months  in  Europe.  On  his 
return  he  was  stationed  at  Watervliet  Arsenal,  New 
York.  Here  he  invented  and  built  an  iron  bridge  for 
the  use  of  the  arsenal,  and  afterward  built  four  more 
on  the  Erie  canal.  Having  a  natural  genius  for  inven- 
tion, he  turned  his  attention   to  fire  arms,  and  made. 
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from  time  to  time,  fifteen  breech-loading  guns  and  a 
cannon,  all  different,  just  as  improvements  or  modifica- 
tions would  suggest  themselves  to  his  mind  while  mak- 
ing them.  One  of  his  was  one  of  four  selected  by  a 
board,  in  a  competition  at  Washington,  for  further 
trials,  but  nothing  ever  came  of  it.  He  was,  unsoli- 
cited, appointed  by  Jefferson  Davis,  Secretary  of  War, 
a  captain  of  infantry  in  1855,  but  declined  it,  preferring 
the  artillery  service.  In  1855-56  he  was  again  assistant 
professor  of  ethics  at  West  Point.  In  1858  he  issued 
a  challeno;e  to  all  inventors  of  breech-loadino;  small 
arms  to  compete  with  him  for  the  championship  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  prize  of  $500,  and  was  himself 
declared  the  victor.  In  1857  he  erected  the  arsenal  at 
Fort  Leavenworth,  and  was  taken  sick  there — nerves 
and  eyes.  He  went  to  Europe  to  consult  Dr.  Von 
Graefe,  a  celebrated  oculist,  at  Berlin.  In  1861  he  was 
recalled  by  an  order  from  General  Scott,  and  in  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  year  was  pronounced,  by  the  Retiring 
Board,  unfit  for  the  service  on  account  of  the  condition 
of  his  eyes.  He  remained  in  the  United  States  until 
he  saw  his  country  fairly  over  the  effects  of  Bull  Run, 
and  then  returned  to  Prussia,  in  September,  1862, 
where  he  now  resides.  He  married  Marie  Lipowitz, 
of  Posen  (Polish  part  of  Prussia),  and  they  have  one 
son,  John  Haven  Cleves  Symmes,  born  at  Berlin  in 
1866. 


XVIII. 

John  Sutherland. 

JOHN  SUTHERLAND,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers 
of  Hamilton,  and  among  the  most  prominent  men 
of   his    day,  was  born    in    Caithnesshire,   Scotland,   in 
1771.      He  was  the  son  of  a  farmer,  and  when  about 
the  age  of  seventeen  years,  he  emigrated  to  the  United 
States,  and   immediately  went  to  the  western  part    of 
Virginia,  where  he  remained  a  few  years  and  then  came 
to  what   now  forms  the  State  of  Ohio,  which  was  then 
almost  entirely  unsettled  and   overrun  by  savage  bands 
of  Indians.     The  Indian  war  was  then  at  its  hight.      In 
the  year  179-?  we  find  Mr.  Sutherland  a  captain  of  pack- 
horse,   engaged  in  transporting  provisions    and   stores 
from    Fort    Washington     (now    Cincinnati)    to    Forts 
Hamilton,  St.  Clair,  and  Greenville,  then   posts   in   the 
interior  of   the  Indian  country.     There  were    at    that 
time  no  good  roads  by  which  provisions  could  be  trans- 
ported by  wagons.     The  supplies  for  the  army  had  to 
be  transported  on    pack-horses,   for  which    purpose    a 
pack-horse  department  was  established,  which  was  under 
the  command  of  an  officer  called  "Pack-horse  Master- 
General."      Captain   Robert  Benham  held  that  office  at 
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the  time.  He  was  assisted  by  John  Sutherland,  Wil- 
liam McClellan,  Elias  Wallen,  and  others,  as  subordi- 
nate captains.  Each  had  the  care  and  management  of 
forty  horses,  divided  into  proper  divisions,  with  the 
requisite  number  of  men  to  load  and  unload,  drive  and 
take  care  of  them.  This  branch  of  the  service  was  very 
laborious  as  well  as  dangerous.  The  drivers  were  fre- 
quently attacked  by  the  Indians,  and  sometimes  killed. 
A  number  always  went  together,  and  were  generally  pro- 
tected by  an  escort  of  soldiers  or  dragoons.  Mr.  Suth- 
erland continued  in  this  employment  for  some  time,  and 
afterward  held  some  post  in  the  commissariat  depart- 
ment of  the  army,  until  after  peace  was  concluded  with 
the  Indians  by  the  treaty  made  by  General  Wayne,  at 
Greenville,  in  August,  1795,  after  which  he  settled  in 
Hamilton,  where  he  opened  a  store  and  traded  largely 
with  the  Indians.  The  friendly  Indians  then  occupied 
most  of  the  country  west  of  the  great  Miami  river  as 
hunting  ground;  their  camps  were  in  what  is  now  Darke 
and  Preble  counties,  and  in  parts  of  Butler  county.  A 
great  portion  of  his  trade  for  some  time  was  with  the 
Indians  for  furs  and  peltries.  As  late  as  the  year  1808, 
a  party  of  eighty  or  a  hundred  Indians  came  in  and  en- 
camped in  the  lower  part  of  Rossville,  where  they  re- 
mained several  weeks  trading  with  Mr,  Sutherland. 
When  the  Indians  retired  further  west,  he  employed 
several  persons,  whom  he  supplied  with  goods,  to  go  to 
their    towns    between    the    Mississinawa   and    the  head 
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waters  of  the  Wabash  river,  and  trade  with  them. 
Among  those  so  employed  were  John  McClellan,  who 
lived  in  Hamilton,  and  David  Conner,  who  lived  in  the 
lower  part  of  Rossville.  On  one  occasion,  I  remember, 
Mr.  Conner,  on  his  return,  brought  in  a  small,  brass 
field-piece,  which  he  had  found  near  St.  Clair's  battle 
ground.  It  lay  for  a  considerable  time  in  Hamilton, 
on  the  ground  where  the  garrison  stood.  What  ulti- 
mately became  of  it  I  do  not  know.  Some  years  after- 
ward Mr.  Sutherland  traded  largely  in  beef  cattle,  which 
he  purchased  in  Kentucky  and  the  Miami  Valley,  and 
drove  them  through  the  wilderness  to  Detroit,  where 
he  disposed  of  them  principally  to  citizens  of  Canada. 

About  the  time  Mr.  Sutherland  commenced  business 
in  Hamilton,  or  soon  afterward,  he  formed  a  partner- 
ship in  the  store  with  Mr.  Henrv  Brown,  and  did  busi- 
ness for  several  years  under,  the  firm  name  of  "Suther- 
land &  Brown."  After  some  time  they  divided  their 
goods  and  established  a  store  in  Dayton,  which  was 
placed  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Brown,  where  it 
was  continued  until  they  finally  dissolved  partnership 
in  the  year  18  10.  About  the  year  18  13  Mr.  Sutherland 
entered  into  partnership  with  James  P.  Ramsey,  a 
brother  of  the  late  Mrs.  Sutherland,  and  did  business 
under  the  firm  name  of  "Sutherland  &  Ramsey,"  until 
the  year  1820,  when  they  dissolved  partnership. 

Mr.  Sutherland  first  commenced  business  in  Hamil- 
ton in  a  double  log  building,  which  stood  south   of  the 
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pickets  of  the  garrison  ;  a  part  of  the  same  building  is 
the  one  in  which  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  court  for 
Butler  county  was  afterward  kept.  It  was  south  of 
where  the  Associate  Reformed  Church  now  stands.  He 
then  removed  to  the  east  side  of  Front  street,  between 
Stable  and  Dayton  streets,  where  he  had  built  a  store 
and  dwelling  house  on  lot  120,  and  afterward  built  the 
large  frame  house  opposite  to  the  northwest  corner  of 
the  public  square,  to  which  he  removed  his  store  and 
family.  The  same  house  is  still  in  possession  of  the 
family. 

By  a  long  course  of  industry  and  strict  attention  to 
business,  at  a  time  when  large  profits  were  realized,  Mr. 
Sutherland  accumulated  a  considerable  fortune.  He 
was,  at  one  time,  undoubtedly  the  wealthiest  man  in 
Butler  county,  and  among  the  most  wealthy  in  the 
State  of  Ohio.  Independent  of  abundant  capital  to 
carry  on  his  business,  he  possessed  a  large  amount  of 
real  estate  in  both  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Indiana. 
His  credit  was  unbounded.  Mr.  Sutherland  was  most 
liberal  and  generous  in  his  dealings,  and  as  the  custom 
then  was,  an  almost  unlimited  credit  was  given  to  cus- 
tomers; the  consequence  of  which  was  that,  during  the 
long  period  in  which  Mr.  Sutherland  was  doing  busi- 
ness, a  vast  amount  of  debts  were  accumulated,  from  a 
great  portion  of  which  nothing  was  ever  realized.  He 
furnished  goods  to  several  young  men  to  open  stores 
in  the  country  farther  back,  and  in  the  State  of  Indiana; 
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in  some  of  these  cases  they  were  not  faithfully  accounted 
for,  by  which  he  lost  heavily.  About  the  year  1 8 1 8,  and 
for  some  subsequent  years,  he  engaged  largely  in  the 
pork  and  flour  trade,  and  made  heavy  shipments  to 
New  Orleans.  This  was  a  most  unfortunate  time  to 
embark  in  that  trade,  and  many  of  those  engaged  in  it 
failed.  Mr.  Sutherland  lost  heavily,  and  being  of  an 
accommodating  disposition,  he  became  indorser  for 
some  of  his  friends  for  large  amounts,  which  he  had 
finally  to  pay.  These  causes,  with  the  change  of  times, 
embarrassed  Mr.  Sutherland  in  his  financial  matters. 
He  finally  suspended  business,  and  it  required  the 
greater  portion  of  his  accumulated  wealth  and  property 
to  relieve  him  from  his  embarrassments.  However,  a 
sufficient  amount  was  saved  from  the  wreck  of  his  for- 
tune to  render  his  family  comfortable. 

Mr.  Sutherland  was  a  man  of  unbounded  charity  and 
hospitality.  He  was  a  friend  to  every  one  who  deserved 
it,  and  befriended  many  who  did  not.  Many  a  young 
man  is  indebted  for  his  success  in  life  to  his  friendship 
and  patronage.  He  was  among  the  very  few,  known  to 
the  writer,  whose  heart  seemed  to  rejoice  whenever  he 
heard  of  a  poor  man  meeting  with  success  in  his  worldly 
affairs.  He  always  adhered  to  the  old  Scotch  Associate 
Reformed  Church.  He  was  a  regular  attendant  at  the 
place  of  worship,  and  for  many  years  one  of  the  principal 
leaders  of  the  Hamilton  congregation.      His  house  was 
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always  the  stopping  place  and  home  of  the  clergy  of  that 
denomination  when  they  visited  Hamilton. 

He  died  at  his  residence  in  Hamilton,  on  the  9th 
day  of  September,  1834,  aged  sixty-three  years,  and  was 
buried  in  the  old  graveyard  in  the  south  part  of  the 
town.  Mr.  Sutherland  was  three  times  married.  His 
first  wife  was  Miss  Mary  Scott,  of  Fayette  county, 
Kentucky.  She  died  some  years  after  they  were  mar- 
ried, leaving  one  son,  nam.ed  Alexander,  who  died  at 
Hamilton  about  the  time  he  arrived  at  maturity.  His 
second  wife  was  Miss  Mary  Steele,  also  of  Kentucky, 
who  died  soon  after  their  marriage,  leaving  no  issue 
surviving  her. 

Mr.  Sutherland,  in  May,  18 10,  married  Nancy,  a 
daughter  of  James  Ramsey,  who  then  lived  in  Ligonier 
Valley,  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Ramsey  had  previously  re- 
sided in  Franklin  county,  and  was  a  ruling  elder  in  the 
Associate  Reformed  Congregation  of  Greencastle,  in 
that  State,  while  the  Rev.  Matthew  Lind  was  its 
pastor;  consequently  his  family  were  reared  in  the  be- 
lief of  the  tenets  and  under  the  rules  of  that  church. 
His  youngest  son,  James  P.  Ramsey,  who  was  a  partner 
with  Mr.  Sutherland  in  the  mercantile  business  at 
Hamilton,  afterward  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  the  formation  and  organization 
of  the  Associate  Reformed  Congregation  there,  of  which 
the  Rev.  J.  B.  Dales  was  lately  pastor. 

Mrs.  Nancy  R.  Sutherland  was  born  on  the  6th  day  of 
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November,  in  the  year  1787,  and  came  to  Hamilton  to 
reside  with  her  husband  in  18 10.  She  was  one  of  those 
who  composed  the  Associate  Reformed  Congregation  of 
Hamilton  at  the  time  it  was  first  organized,  and  con- 
tinued a  worthy  and  devoted  member  of  it  until  the  end 
of  her  life,  ever  loving  it  and  ready  to  do  all  in  her 
power  to  promote  its  welfare.  Mrs.  Sutherland  was  in 
manv  respects  a  remarkable  woman.  During  her  long 
and  somewhat  eventful  life,  she  passed  through  many  of 
those  changes  incident  to  earth,  but  always  appeared  the 
same,  whether  in  prosperity  or  adversity;  always  pos- 
sessed the  same  equanimity,  and  met  a  friend  with  the 
same  cheerful  and  benevolent  countenance.  Though 
her  education  was  not  much  superior  to  what  was  com- 
mon among  females  in  her  day,  she  could,  while  in  the 
vigor  of  life,  appear  to  advantage  in  the  most  intelligent 
society.  She  could  testify  her  dislike  of  what  was  low, 
vulgar,  or  profane,  without  the  use  of  strong  and  pointed 
epithets.  If  an  evil  report  was  in, circulation  on  any  of 
her  neighbors,  it  was  seldom  that  her  intimate  friends 
could  learn  from  her  that  she  had  heard  it.  Of  those 
concerning  whom  she  could  say  no  good,  it  was  only 
when  necessity  required  her  that  she  would  mention 
even  their  names.  As  a  Christian  her  life  was  exemplary. 
While  her  house  was  for  many  years  the  resort  of  the 
wealthy  and  fashionable,  it  was  in  the  company  of  per- 
sons of  serious  piety,   though   their   condition    in    life 
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might  be  far  below  her  own,  that  she  seemed  best  to  en- 
joy herself. 

Mrs.  Sutherland  died  at  her  residence,  in  Hamilton, 
on  the  2ist  day  of  March,  1855,  in  the  sixty-eighth 
year  of  her  age.  They  had  eight  children,  two  sons  and 
six  daughters. 

Elizabeth  St.  Clair  Sutherland,  the  eldest  daughter, 
named  after  her  grandmother  on  the  maternal  side,  died 
unmarried  about  the  time  she  arrived  at  womanhood. 

James  R.,  the  oldest  son,  a  most  promising  young 
man,  died  in  June,  1834,  just  as  he  entered  upon  the 
twenty-second  year  of  his  life. 

Mary  A.,  a  daughter,  married  Carter  B.  Harrison,  a 
son  of  General  William  Henry  Harrison,  who  was 
subsequently  President  of  the  United  States.  Carter 
B.  Harrison  died  at  Hamilton  on  the  12th  of  August, 
1839,  leaving  his  wife  a  widow  with  one  daughter,  who 
continued  to  reside  there. 

Sarah,  another  daughter,  intermarried  with  Nathaniel 
Reeder,  a  son  of  one  of  the  oldest  pioneers  of  Cincin- 
nati. Mr.  Reeder  built  a  tasty  residence  in  Hamilton, 
where  they  reside  in  comfortable  circumstances. 

John,  the  youngest  son,  resides  in  Hamilton,  when 
not  engaged  in  business  elsewhere. 

Jane,  Isabella,  and  Nancy,  the  three  youngest  chil- 
dren, reside  on  the  old  homestead. 


XIX. 

The  Big  limn  Family. 

WILLIAM  BIGHAM,  Sen.,  was  born  at 
Williamsburg,  Virginia,  November  i,  1752,  and 
removed,  with  his  family,  to  Lewiston,  Lancaster  county, 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  married  Mary  Reed,  November 
25,  1779.  They  had  thirteen  children:  George  and 
Margaret,  twins,  born  September  19,  1780;  Sarah,  born 
May  25,  1782;  Jane,  born  April  26,  1784;  Mary, 
born  March  4,  1786;  David,  born  April  3,  1788; 
George  R.,  born  January  31,  1791  ;  Judith,  born  April 
17,  1793;  James,  born  October  2,  1795;  William, 
born  April  12,  1802  ;  and  three  who  died  in  infancy. 

Mr.  Bigham  made  two  trips  to  the  West ;  first  in 
1795,  and  again  in  1801.  His  absence  on  the  first  trip 
was  prolonged  so  far  beyond  the  time  proposed,  that 
fears  were  entertained  by  his  family  that  he  had  been 
captured  by  the  Indians.  It  was,  however,  by  his  ex- 
tending his  trip  through  Kentucky,  by  Harrodsburg, 
Lexington,  and  Bardstown,  to  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 
On  his  return  from  Kentucky,  he  purchased  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  acres  of  land  about  one  and  a  half  miles 
from    Cincinnati,    four   or  five  town    lots   in   the  town. 
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and  seven  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land  near  Ham- 
ilton. 

He  did  not  finally  remove  West  till  1809,  when  he 
brought  to  Cincinnati  his  wife,  four  sons — David, 
George  R.,  James,  and  William  ;  and  two  daughters — 
Mary  and  Judith.  The  other  daughters  were  already 
married;  Margaret  to  James  Patterson,  and  Sarah  to 
Samuel  Reed;  they  had  previously  moved  West,  and 
were  at  that  time  living  near  Cincinnati.  Jane,  the 
other  daughter,  married  Henry  Long,  and  remained  at 
Lewiston. 

Mr.  Bigham,  in  the  spring  of  18 10,  removed  to 
Hamilton,  and  the  following  year  settled  on  a  large  tract 
of  land  on  the  Miami  river  above  the  town,  which  he 
had  previously  purchased.  He  was  a  member  and  an 
efficient  ruling  elder  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
was  considered  the  father  of  that  denomination  in  Ham- 
ilton. He  died  on  the  4th  of  September,  18 15,  aged 
sixty-three  years.  By  his  will  he  gave  a  considerable 
sum  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  for  the  purpose  of  aid- 
ing in  the  erection  of  a  house  of  ^worship,  and  divided 
the  balance  of  his  property  among  his  children. 

David  Bigham  was  a  man  of  high  moral  and  in- 
tellectual character,  and  at  an  early  age  determined  to 
study  for  the  ministry  ;  while  thus  engaged  he  was 
attacked  with  a  cancer,  and  obliged  to  abandon  the  pro- 
fession. 

During  the  war  with  the  Indians,  Mr.  Bigham  went 
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to  Harrisburg  to  consult  a  physician  as  to  his  cancer, 
and  was  cured  under  his  treatment;  his  health,  however, 
was  never  fully  restored. 

David  Bigham  came  to  the  West  with  his  father 
when  he  made  his  second  visit.  He  was  twice  married  ; 
first,  to  Miss  Beardsley,  of  Chester,  Butler  county, 
Ohio,  by  whom  he  had  one  child,  who  died  in  infancy, 
and  the  mother  soon  after;  second,  to  Mrs.  Susan  Cum- 
mins, nee  Ludlow,  daughter  of  Esquire  John  Ludlow, 
and  granddaughter  of  Colonel  Cornelius  Ludlow,  by 
whom  he  had  six  children,  two  of  whom  died  in 
infancy — the  other  four  were  as  follows:  Mary  J. 
Bigham  married  E.  R.  Hawley,  and  removed  to  San 
Francisco,  California;  William  D.  Bigham  died  in 
Cincinnati,  November  23,  1866,  aged  thirty-three 
years ;  Frances  S.  Bigham  jnarried  Charles  R.  Fos- 
dick,  residence  Cincinnati;  and  David  L.  Bigham 
married  Anna   M.   Curtis,  residence   Cincinnati. 

Mr.  David  Bigham  was  ruling  elder  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  at  Hamilton,  for  thirty-one  years,  having 
been  elected  in  1815,  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  his 
father.  His  home  was  the  resort  of  the  first  men  of 
the  country.  He  was  noted  for  his  hospitality,  and  his 
house  was  ever  open  for  his  friends. 

His  correspondence  was  laro;e,  and  included  many  of 
the  first  men  of  the  period.  His  taste  for  studies  con- 
tinued, and  his  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages  rendered  his  society  useful  and  much  sought 
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after  by  the  clergy  and  others  connected  with  his 
church.  The  lively  interest  he  took  in  its  welfare 
caused  him  to  be  looked  up  to  as  the  head  of  that 
church   in    Hamilton. 

His  home  was  on  that  portion  of  land  left  him  by 
his  father  situated  near  Hamilton,  on  which  he  built 
his  residence  and  a  woolen  factory,  which  he  conducted 
until  his  death — February  17,  1847. 

The  city  of  Hamilton  afterward  bought  quite  a  large 
tract  of  the  old  homestead,  and  it  is  now  used  as  Green- 
wood Cemetery,  where  the  remains  of  William  and 
Mary  Bigham  and  their  four  sons  and  many  of  their 
descendants  lie  buried. 

The  Miami  canal  and  the  Hydraulic  run  through  the 
land  of  Mr.  Bigham,  and  some  years  prior  to  his 
death  he  deeded  to  the  State  of  Ohio  the  land  on  which 
the  lock  is  located  in  the  canal  near  his  house. 

George  R.  Bigham  resided  with  his  father  and 
worked  on  the  farm.  He  inherited  the  old  homestead 
and  a  portion  of  his  father's  land,  where  he  continued 
to  reside  and  cultivate  the  farm  ^  until  the  year  1834, 
when  he  removed  to  a  house  he  had  previouly  erected 
in  Hamilton. 

Haying  studied  mathematics  and  the  science  of  sur- 
veying before  he  came  to  Ohio,  in  June,  1822,  he  ac- 
cepted the  appointment  of  county  surveyor  of  Butler 
county,  to  succeed  James  Heaton  (who  was  the  first 
surveyor  appointed,  in  1803).     He  discharged  the  duties 
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of  his  office  until  October,  1836,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  Ludwick  Betz.  He  did  not  at  any  time  seek  ad- 
vancement in  political  life,  but  executed  with  energy  and 
faithfulness  the  duties  of  the  office  which,  unsolicited, 
had  been  conferred  upon  him. 

He  was  remarkable  for  the  minute  accuracy  of  his 
surveys,  and  spent  much  of  his  time,  after  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term  of  office,  in  the  practice  of  this  pro- 
fession. He  was  one  of  those  employed  to  make  the 
first  survey  of  the  line  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and 
Dayton  Railroad. 

With  the  patrimony  he  inherited,  and  by  a  course  of 
industry  and  economy,  pursued  for  a  long  period  of 
years,  he  acquired  a  handsome  property,  sufficient  to 
render  himself  and  family  comfortable  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives.  But  in  an  ill-starred  hour,  in  1838,  he 
entered  into  a  partnership  with  Mr.  William  Wilson,  in 
a  mercantile  business  at  Hamilton,  and  invested  in  it 
a  large  portion  of  the  wealth  he  had  acquired.  As  he 
had  been  brought  up  and  spent  nearly  all  of  his  previous 
life  on  a  farm,  he  was  not  familiar  with  business,  and  did 
not  attend  personally  to  its  derails,  confiding  the  man- 
agement of  the  concern  entirely  to  his  partner.  After 
continuing  the  business  for  eight  or  nine  years,  the  house 
failed  for  a  large  amount.  The  debts  of  the  firm  were 
paid  in  full,  but  it  took  the  whole  of  Mr.  Bigham's 
estate  to  do  it. 

This   misfortune  preyed    heavily   on   his    mind,    and 
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rendered  the  latter  days  of  his  life  unhappy.  He  was  a 
perfectly  honest  and  upright  man  in  all  his  dealings  and 
intercourse  with  mankind,  and  remarkably  regular  and 
temperate  in  his  habits. 

In  the  early  part  of  October,  1852,  he  was  attacked 
with  congestion  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  in  an  aggra- 
vated form,  and  died,  after  a  week's  illness,  on  the  14th 
of  that  month,  aged  sixty-one  years  and  eight  months. 
The  following  day  at  three  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  body  was 
removed  from  his  residence  to  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
where  an  impressive  discourse  was  delivered  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Sturdevant,  after  which  the  body  was  conveyed  by  a 
large  concourse  of  citizens  to  Greenwood  Cemetery. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  he  made  a  public  pro- 
fession of  religion,  uniting  with  the  Presbyterian  Church 
under  the  pastoral  charge  of  Rev.  Mr.  Latta,  Chestnut 
Level,  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania.  When  he  re- 
moved to  Ohio,  he  early  attended  to  the  interests  of  the 
church,  and  was  one  of  the  members  who  organized  the 
first  Presbyterian  Church  at  Hamilton,  under  the  charge 
of  Rev.  Matthew  G.  Wallace.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  the  last  surviving  member,  residing  within 
the  bounds  of  the  congregation,  who  was  present  at 
its  organization.  He  was  an  active  and  consistent 
Christian. 

Mr.  Bigham  married,  first,  on  the  15th  of  April, 
1 8 19,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Thomas  Gormley,  of 
Fayette  county,  Ohio.     She  died   May  18,  1827,  leav- 
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ing  a  daughter,  Margaret,  who  married  Dr.  A.  B. 
Nixon,  of  Hamilton.  They  subsequently  removed  to 
California, 

He  married,  second,  on  the  5th  ot  February,  1829, 
Miss  Margaret  Cook,  of  Ross  county,  Ohio.  They 
had  four  children — Martha,  who  married  Mr.  Steen,  of 
Bellefontaine,  and  Mary  Elizabeth,  who  married  Rev. 
George  L.  Kalb,  also  of  Bellefontaine;  and  Jane  and 
David,  who  died  young, 

Mary  Bigham  married  Robert  Taylor,  of  Rossville. 
She  died  on  the  12th  of  October,  1811,  in  less  than  a 
year  after  her  marriage. 

Judith  Bigham,  the  youngest  daughter,  married 
David  Dick,  son  of  Samuel  Dick,  one  of  the  early 
pioneers  of  the  Valley,  who  lived  on  Indian  creek. 
They  reside  at  Venice,  in  Butler  county. 

James  Bigham  was  married  twice:  first,  to  Miss 
Catherine  Scoby,  a  native  of  New  Jersev.  She  died  in 
about  a  year,  leaving  one  daughter,  Mary  Catherine, 
now  Mrs.  Joseph  Symmes,  of  Symmes'  Corners.  He 
married,  second.  Miss  Marth.i  Dick,  a  sister  of  David 
Dick.  They  had  three  children — Susan  J.,  Margaret, 
and  Sarah.  He  resided  on  a  farm  west  of  Hamilton, 
where  he  died. 

William  Bigham  married  Martha  C,  daughter  of 
Ogden  Ross,  an  old  pioneer  of  Hamilton.  They  had 
seven  children:  Lydia,  John,  Caroline,  James,  Ross, 
Darwin,  and   William.      He  inherited  a  portion  of  his 
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father's  farm,  on  which  he  lived  till  the  time  of  his  death, 
January  27,  1853,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age.  He 
had  early  united  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Ham- 
ilton, and  continued  a  member  of  it  for  thirty-five 
years.  In  1847,  three  months  after  the  decease  of  his 
brother  David,  he  was  elected  ruling  elder  to  supply 
his  place;  thus  there  was  a  succession  of  three  ruling 
elders  from  the  same  family  officiating  in  the  same 
church.  William  Bigham  was  noted  for  his  modesty, 
good  sense,  and  strict  integrity;  he  was  kind,  faithful, 
and  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  both  as 
a  private  citizen  and  as  an  officer  of  the  church. 


XX. 

Dr.  Jacob  Lewis. 

JACOB  LEWIS  was  born  at  Somerville,  Somerset 
county,  New  Jersey,  October  13,  1767.  His  father 
was  called  out,  during  the  occupation  of  New  York  by 
the  British,  to  serve  in  the  New  Jersey  militia,  and, 
while  in  the  service,  was  attacked  with  camp  fever, 
brought  home,  and  died  shortly  afterward,  leaving  his 
wife  and  seven  children.  They  had  a  good  farm,  and 
the  boys,  under  the  direction  of  their  mother,  worked 
it  so  as  to  produce  supplies  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
family  comfortably. 

Some  time  after  peace  was  declared  his  eldest  sister 
married  Mr.  Joseph  Kinan,  emigrated  west  of  the 
Allegheny  Mountains,  and  settled  high  up  in  Tygart's 
Valley,  on  the  middle  fork  of  the  Monongahela,  in 
Virginia.  In  1790,  Jacob,  attracted  by  the  accounts 
sent  by  his  brother-in-law  of  the  fertility  of  the  land 
and  abundance  of  game,  concluded  to  pav  them  a  visit. 
The  country  was  at  that  time  a  wilderness  of  woods, 
unbroken,  save  here  and  there,  bv  little  bands  of 
pioneer  settlers,  grouped  together  for  mutual  protec- 
tion, livincT  more  on  the  fruits  of  the  chase  than  of  the 
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farm.  They  had  for  some  time  been  undisturbed  by 
the  Indians,  and  began  to  think  they  were  entirely  rid 
of  such  undesirable  neighbors. 

Daring  the  winter  of  1790-91,  a  young  man  named 
Daniel  Conley  returned  to  this  valley,  where,  ten  years 
previous,  his  father,  mother,  sisters,  and  brothers  had 
been  killed  by  the  Indians,  and  himself  taken  prisoner. 
He  had  just  escaped  and  returned  to  look  up  the  old 
farm.  It  lay  near  Mr.  Kinan's,  and,  as  the  cabin  was 
in  ruins,  he  boarded  in  Mr.  Kinan's  family. 

One  evening  in  the  spring  of  179 1,  Jacob,  on  coming 
home  from  his  work,  as  he  had  been  out  all  the 
previous  night  watching  a  deer-lick,  felt  drowsy  and 
tired.  He  told  his  sister  that  he  would  lie  down,  and 
when  supper  was  ready  she  could  call  him.  But  that 
supper  never  was  eaten;  bet^ore  it  was  ready  three  In- 
dians came  into  the  house,  and  at  once  shot  Mr,  Kinan 
dead.  Conley  was  sitting  at  the  fire  dressing  a  powder- 
horn  with  a  drawing  knife;  he  instantly  arose  and 
struck  an  Indian  with  his  knife,  but  in  doing  so,  lost 
his  hold  on  it.  He  made  his  escape  through  the  room 
in  which  Jacob  was  lying,  and  out  at  a  back  door,  and 
started  to  alarm  the  neighbors.  Jacob,  awakened  by 
the  report  of  the  guns  and  the  cries  of  his  sister,  arose 
and  looked  through  the  partly  open  door,  and  saw  the 
Indians  and  the  apparently  lifeless  bodies  of  his  sister 
and  brother-in-law.  He  was  entirely  unarmed,  with  no 
gun    or   ax    or   any  other  weapon    near,   and    it  would 
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have  been  certain  death  for  him  to  have  gone  into  the 
room,  so  he  made  his  escape,  and  supposed  that  he  was 
the  only  one  that  had  done  so.  After  he  had  gone 
some  distance  into  the  woods,  he  began  to  think  that  as 
their  house  was  the  outside  one  of  the  settlement,  and 
the  farthest  from  the  point  from  which  the  Indians 
must  have  come,  the  other  houses  must  have  been 
visited  before  they  reached  Kinan's.  So  he  struck  off 
through  the  woods  five  miles  to  another  settlement. 
Here  he  found  that  Conley  had  alarmed  the  whole 
neighborhood,  and  that  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Hamilton 
had  been  agreed  upon  as  a  retreat.  To  this  place  he 
went,  and  learned  that  a  party  was  already  on  the  trail 
of  the  Indians;  but  they  returned  as  soon  as  they  found 
that  the  Indians  were  retreating  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
as  they  were  not  strong  enough  to  follow  them  far. 
Out  of  the  ten  persons  that  were  in  Kinan's  house  at 
the  time  of  the  attack,  six  had  escaped.  Conley, 
although  shot  at,  was  unhurt.  Mr.  Kinan's  oldest  boy 
made  his  own  escape.  A  Mrs.  Ward  and  two  of  her 
children  were  in  the  house  at  the  time;  she,  with  one 
of  her  children  and  Mr.  Kinan's  youngest,  slipped  into 
a  shanty  attached  to  the  house,  and  thence  out  of  a 
back  window,  and  got  off  in  safety  into  the  woods. 

The  next  day  the  neighbors  collected  and  went  to  the 
house;  there  they  found  the  bodies  of  Mr.  Kinan,  his 
little  daughter,  and  one  of  Mrs.   Ward's  children,  all 
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scalped.  Mrs.  Kinan  was  nowhere  to  be  found,  so 
they  concluded  that  she  was  taken  prisoner. 

Jacob  was  thus  left,  a  young,  inexperienced  man,  with 
two  orphan  children  in  his  care.  After  weighing  the 
matter  seriously  and  consulting  the  neighbors,  who  were 
willing  to  do  all  they  could  for  him  and  the  little  ones, 
he  concluded  to  leave  the  children  with  one  of  the  set- 
tlers and  return  to  New  Jersey.  He  expected  to  be 
able  to  persuade  one  of  his  brothers,  who  had  lately 
married,  to  move  out  and  take  Kinan's  farm  and  the 
care  of  the  boys.  But  when  the  story  was  told  nothing 
could  induce  the  young  couple  to  venture  into  such  a 
country.  After  some  delay  one  brother  and  a  brother- 
in-law  offered  to  take  each  one  of  the  boys  if  he  would 
bring  them  to  New  Jersey.  So  he  had  to  return  as  he 
came,  over  three  hundred  miles,  on  horseback.  He 
worked  that  summer  in  the  valley,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing spring  conveyed  the  boys  to  their  uncles,  who 
brought  them  up  as  their  own. 

Jacob  remained  in  New  Jersey,  and  commenced  the 
study  of  medicine  with  Dr.  John  ^Randolph,  of  Somer- 
set county.  Entering  his  office,  Jacob  had  the  benefit 
of  an  excellent  medical  library,  and,  as  was  customary 
in  those  days,  spent  part  of  his  time  in  visiting 
patients  with  his  preceptor.  He  remained  with  the 
Doctor  until  the  fall  of  1793,  when  a  letter  was  received 
from  his  sister,  Mrs.  Kinan,  who  had  been  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Indians  as  before  related. 
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In  the  summer  of  1793,  the  government  had  sent  out 
commissioners  to  the  Northwestern  tribes  to  treat 
with  them  for  peace.  Mrs.  Kinan  heard  of  these  com- 
missioners, and  managed  to  write  a  letter  to  her 
brothers,  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  a  Mr.  Moore,  a 
Quaker  gentleman  who  lived  in  New  Jersey.  He  re- 
turned by  way  of  Philadelphia,  where  he  took  the  yellow 
fever  and  died,  so  that  the  letter  did  not  reach  its 
destination  till  late  in  the  fall.  In  this  letter  she  wrote 
that  she  was  still  a  prisoner  and  closely  watched,  but  if 
one  of  her  brothers  would  go  to  Detroit  and  inquire 
for  a  Mr.  Robert  Albert,  an  Indian  trader,  he  could 
tell  all  about  her,  and  direct  where  she  could  be  found. 
As  Jacob's  brothers  were  all  married,  and  had  their 
flirms  and  households  to  take  care  of,  he  resolved  to 
start  for  Detroit  and  make  the  attempt  to  rescue  his 
sister,  the  other  brothers  contributing  of  their  means 
for  that  purpose.  He  made  his  preparations  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and  started  on  horseback  about  the  ist  of 
November.  The  winter  was  early,  and  traveling  rough 
and  laborious.  At  Genesee  he  left  his  horse,  and  en- 
gaged to  assist  a  young  man  who  was  just  starting  for 
Niagara  with  a  drove  of  cattle.  They  suffered  much 
on  the  way  on  account  of  the  cold,  and  had  to  camp  out 
in  the  woods  two  nights.  Late  on  the  third  day  they 
reached  Niagara.  Next  day  he  crossed  over  to  Canada, 
and  made  inquiries  as  to  the  possibility  of  reaching 
Detroit.      He  found  that   he   had  about   three   hundred 
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miles  of  wilderness  to  travel  through,  with  but  few  rest- 
ing places  for  travelers  on  the  way.  On  telling  his 
story,  he  obtained  a  pass  from  the  authorities,  and  an 
introduction  to  Colonel  Butler,  Indian  Agent  for  that 
section  of  the  country.  He  gave  him  a  letter  to  Cap- 
tain Brant,  the  Chief  of  the  Six  Nations,  whose  camp 
was  about  thirty  miles  in  the  direction  of  Detroit.  He 
remained  at  the  Indian  camp  about  a  week  before  he 
could  get  a  guide.  At  last  Captain  Brant,  who,  in  the 
meantime,  had  treated  him  well,  procured  for  him  two 
guides,  who  agreed  to  make  the  trip  for  twenty  dollars. 
It  was  a  weary  journey,  traveling  through  unbroken 
woods  and  swamps,  in  snow  and  sleet,  with  little  food 
and  little  rest,  camping  every  night  with  only  such  frail 
shelter  as  they  could  put  up  after  a  hard  day's  tramp. 
They  stopped  a  day  or  two  at  the  old  Moravian  town 
on  the  Thames,  and  reached  Detroit  on  the  3d  day  of 
February,  1794.  Here  he  dismissed  his  guides,  and 
presented  his  pass  to  Colonel  England,  the  officer  in 
command  at  Detroit.  These  were  suspicious  times  on 
the  frontier,  so  he  had  to  stand  a  close  examination; 
but  after  exhibiting  his  letters  and  telling  the  object  of 
his  travel.  Colonel  England  gave  him  a  permit  to  re- 
main. The  next  day  he  fortunately  found  Mr.  Robert 
Albert  in  town,  and  showed  him  his  sister's  letter.  He 
said  he  knew  her  well,  that  he  had  goods  with  her  tribe, 
and  she  had  often  worked  for  him  when  he  was  with 
them.      He  appeared  very  willing  to  give  Lewis  all  the 
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assistance  in  his  powi.M-,  but  said  that  he  would  have  to 
act  very  cautiously,  as,  should  the  Indians  suspect  that 
he  was  at  all  concerned  in  her  release,  that  would  be  an 
end  to  his  trade  with  them.  He  met  also  a  Mr.  Israel 
Rulin,  who  knew  her,  and  tried  to  make  an  arrange- 
ment with  him  to  secure  her  freedom  by  purchase. 
Rulin  made  application  to  the  old  squaw  who  owned 
Mrs.  Kinan,  but  she  could  not  be  induced  to  part  with 
her.  Much  disappointed  at  this  failure,  he  spent  some 
weeks  at  Detroit  trying  to  devise  other  plans  for  her 
release.  He  received  the  sympathy  and  friendship  of 
many  of  the  best  people  in  the  place,  and  was  advised 
by  all  to  act  very  cautiously,  as,  if  the  Indians  sus- 
pected his  object,  his  sister  would  be  hurried  off  to 
some  of  their  distant  camps.  One  day  while  he  was 
sittincr  chatting  with  Dr.  Freeman  at  his  house  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  the  Doctor  looking  out,  said: 
"Here  comes  Simon  Girty."  Jacob  was  surprised  and 
alarmed,  knowing  the  bad  reputation  of  the  man. 
Girty  entered  the  house  without  knocking,  and  without 
saying  a  word,  stood  looking  at  Jacob.  He  had 
evidently  been  drinking,  which  did  not  render  his 
presence  any  more  agreeable.  After  a  few  minutes,  in 
which  he  did  not  change  his  position,  Jacob  asked  him 
if  he  had  ever  seen  him  before.  He  answered,  "  No; 
but  if  I  ever  see  you  again  I  shall  know  you,"  at  the 
same  time  pulling  out  a  large  butcher  knife  and  throw- 
ing it  down  between  the  Doctor  and  Jacob.      In  a  few 
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minutes,  however,  he  picked  it  up  and  went  out  of  the 
house. 

Girty  was  grown  old,  broken  down,  and  dissipated,  so 
much  so  that  he  was  neither  fit  for  a  soldier  or  an  In- 
dian. He  had  a  family,  and  lived  at  Maiden,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river.  Jacob  saw  him  several 
times  afterward,  and  was  always  treated  respectfully  by 
him. 

Weeks  passed  in  this  way,  alternating  between  hope 
and  fear.  All  the  traders  he  met  seemed  to  sympathize 
with  him,  but  were  unwilling  to  run  any  risk  to  aid 
him.  He  could  not  even  induce  them  to  acquaint  his 
sister  with  his  presence  in  Detroit,  as  it  would  only 
result  in  a  useless  attempt  to  escape,  followed  by 
greater  hardships  and  her  removal  to  a  distant  camp. 
Mr.  Lewis,  however,  was  determined  to  remain  in 
the  neighborhood  and  persevere  in  his  plans,  however 
long  it  might  take.  Just  as  he  was  looking  round  for 
means  to  get  into  the  Indian  country,  a  contractor 
came  to  Detroit  to  engage  men  to  cut  and  clear  timber 
round  Fort  Maumee.  This  gave ^ him  just  the  chance 
he  wanted,  so  he  engaged  at  once  as  a  chopper,  and  in 
a  few  days  he  was  at  work  at  the  fort. 

A  few  weeks  afterward  the  advance  of  General 
Wayne  and  his  army  was  reported  at  the  fort,  and  with 
it  came  large  numbers  of  Indians,  who  encamped  in  its 
neighborhood.  Mr.  Lewis  had  enlisted  the  sympathies 
of  a  companion  of  his   daily  work,  Thomas  Matthews, 
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and  they  resolved  to  go  out  to  the  Indian  encampment, 
though  without  much  expectation  of  finding  the  miss- 
ing one.  But  I  must  let  Mr.  Lewis  tell  this  part  oi 
his  story  in  his  own  language  : 

"We  went  out,"  he  says,  "and  straggled  amoug 
them  in  a  careless  manner  for  fear  of  being  suspected. 
While  thus  walking  about  a  woman  clapped  her  hands 
and  cried  out,  'Lord,  have  mercy  on  me!'  I  knew 
her  at  once,  but  turned  my  back  toward  her,  and  walked 
off,  telling  Matthews  who  she  was.  We  dare  not  go 
to  speak  to  her,  but  turned  our  course  toward  the  fort, 
at  the  same  time  fixing  in  our  minds  the  situation  of 
her  tent  and  the  lay  of  the  ground  and  timber  about 
the  camp.  There  was  a  large  burr  or  white  oak  tree 
lying  prostrate  near  the  camp,  with  a  dense  top.  As 
we  knew  the  Indians  kept  no  sentries  at  night,  we 
thought  if  we  only  could  get  her  to  come  there  at 
night  we  could  easily  carry  her  off;  but  how  to  make 
the  arrangement  with  her  to  meet  us  was  the  puzzling 
part.  We  had  observed  that  the  squaw  at  whose  tent 
she  was  had  a  cow;  and  it  was  agreed  that  Matthews 
should  go  the  next  morning  to  the  squaw  with  a  loaf  of 
bread  and  try  to  exchange  it  for  milk.  I  was  afraid 
to  go  myself,  lest  I  should,  by  my  emotion,  betray 
myself.  So  Matthews  went,  and,  fortunately,  my  sister 
was  called  to  interpret.  This  gave  him  the  opportunity 
he  wanted,  and  he  mingled  the  bread  and  milk  talk 
with  the  plan  for  escape,  which  she  agreed  to.      Fortu- 
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nately,  the  head  engineer  had  command  of  the  out- 
posts that  night,  and,  as  he  knew  my  story,  when  he 
learned  our  plans  he  told  the  guard  to  pass  us  out- 
side of  the  lines,  and  allow  us  to  return  with  any  one 
we  might  bring  with  us. 

"We  went  to  the  tree  as  soon  as  it  was  quite  dark, 
and  waited  there  till  near  daylight,  but  my  sister  did 
not  come,  and  we  were  obliged  to  return  to  the  fort 
disappointed.  The  bread  and  milk  strategy  was  tried 
by  Matthews  again.  He  found  that  she  had  been  out 
all  night  also,  but  in  another  tree  top.  He  soon  made 
her  understand  which  tree  was  to  be  our  meeting-place, 
and  returned.  Again  our  friend,  the  engineer,  favored 
us.  We  waited  at  the  tree  but  a  short  time  when  my 
sister  came.  Our  greeting  was  short,  as  the  slightest 
noise  might  defeat  our  plans.  We  started  at  once  for 
the  fort.  When  we  got  within  the  lines,  not  deeming  it 
safe  to  take  her  into  the  fort,  we  took  her  to  a  large 
brush  heap  near  the  fort,  where  we  had  been  at  work 
that  day,  in  the  middle  of  which  I  had  made  a  hollow 
large  enough  for  a  person  to  sit  in  quite  comfortably. 
Here  we  left  her,  well  supplied  with  water  and  pro- 
visions. The  next  day  had  nearly  passed  when  I  heard 
that  a  boat  called  the  Shawanee  had  been  ordered  down 
the  river,  and  thence  to  Turtle  Island.  I  immediately 
went  to  the  boat,  and  frankly  told  the  captain  how  I 
was  circumstanced,  and  asked  him  to  carry  myself  and 
sister  to  Turtle  Island.      After  studying  a  few  minutes, 
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he  said  that  he  would  if  I  could  get  my  sister  safely 
aboard;  but,  said  he,  'It  will  be  almost  impossible;  see 
yonder,  there  are  almost  a  hundred  Indians  scattered 
along  the  bank.'  I  told  him  to  leave  that  to  me.  I 
went  to  the  fort,  got  an  extra  suit  of  clothes  I  had,  and 
taking  them  to  the  brush-pile,  told  my  sister  to  put 
theni  on.  When  she  was  dressed  I  took  her  bv  the 
arm,  as  if  she  was  sick,  and  started  for  the  boat.  One 
of  my  fellow-workmen  saw  us,  and  not  knowing  what  I 
had  been  doing,  hallooed  to  me,  'You  are  afraid  of 
Wayne,  are^you,  and  going  to  Detroit.?'  I  answered 
that  I  was  helping  this  sick  man  on  board  the  Shawaneey 
and  walked  on  through  the  crowd  of  Indians,  and  got 
aboard  without  attracting  attention. 

"By  daylight  next  morning  we  were  safely  moored  at 
Turtle  Island.  Here  we  took  passage  on  a  brig  bound 
for  Detroit;  but  when  we  got  to  the  head  of  the  lake 
we  were  becalmed,  and  tearing  delay,  at  my  request 
the  captain  landed  us  on  the  Canada  side,  and  we 
walked  up  to  Detroit.  Here  we  procured  rooms  at.  a 
tavern,  and  I  was  so  overcome  with  my  anxiety  and  ex- 
citement that  I  was  taken  sick,  and  was  confined  to  my 
bed  for  a  week.  We  had  to  remain  sometime  here 
before  we  could  get  a  chance  to  go  to  Niagara.  Colonel 
England  again  befriended  me;  when  a  vessel  was  about 
starting  for  the  mouth  of  the  Chippewa,  he  procured  a 
passage  for  us  and  gave  us  a  pass.  We  had  a  smooth 
passage   down    the   lake,   landed    at    the    mouth  of   the 
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Chippewa,  and  made  our  way  down  on  the  Canada  side 
to  Oueenstown.  Here  we  obtained  new  passes,  and 
sailed  for  the  mouth  of  the  Genesee  river.  Thence  we 
traveled  on  foot  to  where  I  had  left  my  horse  on  my 
outward  trip.  I  found  the  horse  had  been  traded  off, 
but  I  got  another.  On  this  my  sister  rode,  and  I 
walked  by  her  side  all  the  way  to  New  Jersey.  We 
reached  Somerset  in  the  month  of  October,  lacking 
only  a  few  days  of  a  year  from  the  time  I  started  out, 
and  there  was  great  rejoicing  in  the  whole  family  and 
neighborhood." 

Mr.  Lewis  remained  in  New  Jersey  about  a  year, 
finishing  his  professional  studies,  when  he  married  and 
moved  to  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania,  and  es- 
tablished himself  in  practice.  In  the  spring  of  1802, 
he  moved  to  Hamilton,  Ohio,  where  he  lived  quietly 
and  prosperously.  In  a  letter  to  me,  he  says  that  those 
early  days  at  Hamilton  were  very  "free  and  easy." 
Among  other  reminiscences,  he  says  :  "  On  court  days 
our  judges  and  lawyers  would  turn  out  and  play  long- 
bullets  for  half  pints  of  whisky,  or  walk  out  in  a  body 
to  the  race-course,  and  see  and  take  part  in  the  sport." 

In  18  13,  Dr.  Lewis  was  appointed  surgeon's  mate  of 
ihe  First  regiment,  third  detachment,  of  Ohio  militia. 
Colonel  James  Mills  commanded  the  regiment,  which 
rendezvoused  at  Dayton.  They  were  ordered  to  St. 
Mary's,  where  the  regiment  was  divided  into  three 
divisions.      Dr.    Lewis    had    professional   charge  of  the 
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two  divisions  stationed  at  Wapokoneta  and  Amanda, 
which  were  on  the  Auglaize,  almost  twelve  miles  apart. 

His  superior  officer.  Dr.  Squier  Little,  soon  after 
this  resigned,  and  Lewis  had  charge  of  the  whole  regi- 
ment. When  news  came  that  the  British  and  Indians 
were  collecting  strongly  near  Fort  Meigs,  the  First 
regiment  was  ordered  down  the  St.  Mary's  to  that 
point,  but  Lewis  was  left  at  Amanda  in  charge  of  a 
large  number  of  sick  and  wounded  at  that  place.  Here 
he  had  comfortable  quarters  and  good  attendance. 
Sheriff  John  Smith,  paymaster,  was  his  room-mate. 

While  there,  Colonel  Dudley  came  along  with  his 
fine  regiment  from  Kentucky.  "Splendid  fellows," 
Lewis  said,  "  who  seemed  every  one  of  them  a  match 
for  a  dozen  Indians;  but,  poor  fellows!  they  met  a 
miserable  fate ;  for,  before  they  reached  Fort  Meigs, 
they  were  ordered  to  the  other  side  of  the  Maumee,  to 
take  a  position  occupied  by  the  British  ;  but  they  mis- 
took their  orders  or  their  way,  and  were  cut  oft  almost 
to  a  man  !" 

At  the  end  of  the  six  months  for  which  the  regiment 
had  enlisted,  they  were  mustered  out  and  returned  to 
Hamilton.  Lewis  then  made  a  visit  to  his  friends  in 
New  Jersey,  and  on  his  return  settled  on  his  farm, 
which  he  had  purchased  in  1804.  "  Here,"  says  he,  in 
his  letter  to  me,  "  I  have  lived  a  quiet  and  retired  lite 
until  I  have  advanced  so  far  in  age  that,  at  this  time, 
1850,  I  am  now  in  my  eighty-third  year." 
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Dr.  Lewis  died  July  19,  1851,  of  apoplexy,  it  is  sup- 
posed, having  been  found  dead  in  his  stable  on  his  farm 
in  Butler  county. 

He  married,  first,  in  1796,  Mrs.  Deborah  Randolph, 
widow  of  Dr.  Samuel  Randolph,  of  New  Brunswick, 
New  Jersey.  She  died  December  24,  181 1.  They  had 
children,  Mary  Fitz  Randolph,  born  July,  1797,  mar- 
ried in  Natchez,  Mississippi,  to  Dr.  John  D.  Cornell, 
in  1824,  died  in  New  Orleans,  February  18,  1853  ; 
Cyrus,  born  January,  1799,  ^^^^  December,  1815;  Ira 
Randolph,  born  February,  1801,  married  Eliza  Hunt, 
daughter  of  Abijah  Hunt,  an  early  settler  at  Cincinnati, 
in  1822,  died  in  Texas,  August  23,  1867;  Sarah  Fitz 
Randolph,  born  July  18,  1807,  married  John  D.  Gar- 
rison at  Hamilton,  October  29,  1823.  She  is  yet 
living,  and  resides  with  her  son,  D.  L.  Garrison,  Esq., 
of  Cincinnati. 

He  married,  second,  Mrs.  Sarah  Cassidy,  daughter 
of  the  late  Dr.  John  Freeman.  They  had  one  son, 
who,  years  ago,  went  to  the  Far  West,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  died  there,  as  he  has  not  been  heard  from  for 
many  years. 
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Adair,  Colonel,    ii8. 

Adams,  George,  182. 

Ad'vcntnre  with  the  Indians,  9-17. 

Adventures    of   Captain    Wells    and    his 

scouts,  19-30. 
Adventures  with   the  Sioux,  35,  37,  43, 

47- 
Albach,  Annals  of  the  IFat,  no. 
Albert,  Robert,   273. 
American  Fur  Company,  38,  41,  65. 
American  Pioneer,  115. 
Anderson,  Isaac,  1445   Susan,  198. 
Ashsahta,  or  Big  Horn,  62.  ■ 
Aster,  John  Jacob,   38. 
Astoria,  64,  69. 

Bailey,  Thomas,  182. 

Baker,  Joel;    Amencas  S.;   Mary,  250. 

Barber,  General,  134. 

Barger,  Mrs.,  151. 

Bear  Stories,  190-194. 

Beard,  James,  158. 

Beardsley,  Miss,  263. 

Bedell's  Station,  154. 

Benham,  Captain  Robert,  18,  174,  2 10, 
253;   Joseph  S.,  175. 

Betz,  Ludwick,  265. 

BiGH.\M  F.1MILY.  William,  Sr.,  birth, 
family,  moves  west,  262.  David, 
262;  marriage,  family — Mary  J., 
William  D.,  Frances  S.,  and  David  L., 
263.  George  R.,  county  surveyor, 
264;  failure  in  business,  265;  death, 
marriage,  266;  family  —  Margaret, 
Martha,  Mary  E.,  Jane,  and  David, 
267.  Mary.  Judith.  James,  his 
family — Mary  C,  Susan  J.,  Margaret, 
and  Sarah,  267.  William,  family  — 
Lydia,  John,  Caroline,  James,  Ross, 
Darwin,  and  William,  267. 

Bishop,  Dr.  Robert  H.,  215. 

Black  Snake,  Indian  name  of  Captain 
Wells,  99. 

Blue,  Colonel,  116. 


Bogart,  Pamelia,  198. 

Bowman,  Lucy,  I  ;;8. 

Boyd,  Ensign,  116;    killed,  117. 

Brackenridge's    Voyage    up    the   Missouri, 

37,  51.  53- 

Bradbury's  Travels  in  the  Interior  of 
America,  40,  47,  52,  53. 

Bradshaw,  Lieutenant,  killed  in  a  duel, 
119. 

Brady,  Mr.,  1S9. 

Brant,  Captain,  274. 

Brice's    History  of  Fort  Wayne,  100. 

Bronson,  Lieutenant,  93. 

Brooks,  Moses,  246. 

Brown,  General,  239;   Henry,  255. 

Buchanan,  James,  President,  early  life  of, 
200. 

Budd,  Harrison  C,  213. 

Burdge,  Maryj   Anthony,  197. 

Burke,  John,  173,  178. 

Burnet,  Jacob,  195;    Notes,  112. 

Butler,  Colonel,  Indian  agent,  Niagara, 
274. 

BuTTERFiELD,  Jeremiah.  Birth,  starts 
for  the  West,  1 6  (  ;  to  Fort  Massac, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri  river,  162;  returns 
to  Massachusetts  and  marries,  163; 
back  to  Cincinnati,  164;  running 
treaty  lines,  165;  purchases  a  farm  in 
Butler  county,  166;  progress  of  the 
settlement,  168;  driving  hogs  to  De- 
troit, 169;  shipping  hogs  to  Cuba, 
shipwreck,  170  ;  death,  171;  family — 
Sherebiah,  John,  Jeremiah,  Nathaniel, 
Elijah,  Mary,  Elizabeth,  172. 

Caches,  6o,  73. 

Campbell,  Folly,  163;    Lewis    D.,  179. 

Carmichael,  Dr.,  132. 

Carson,  Mr.,  189. 

Cassidy,   Mrs.  Sarah,  252. 

"Cats  to  whip  the  men  with,''  107. 

Christy,  Andrew,  144. 
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Cincinnati      Gaxette,      Litcra'^y      Gazette, 

DuHley's  defeat,  281. 

Chronicle,   Mirror,  z-,l. 

Duffield,  Eleanor,   i  57. 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton   and    Dayton    Rail- 

Dunlap's Station,  1:4,  16S. 

road  completion,  146. 

Dunmore,  Governor,  9. 

Clark,  Colonel  James,  144;    Governor  of 

Missouri,  240;    Elizabeth,  158. 

Earheart,  Henry  S.,  144,  176. 

Clarke,  Captain,  33. 

EdsaU's  address,  Sussex  Centenary,  227. 

Clawson,  Randall,  159. 

Elliot,     Rev.    Arthur     W.,     17S,    223; 

Cleves,  Marv,  226. 

Robert,  contractor,  210. 

Close,  Hannah  B.,  230. 

Embly,  Susan,  I  58. 

Clymer,  Li-utenant,  236. 

England,  Colonel,   Indian   agent,  Detroit, 

Coggeshall's  Puts  and  Poetry  of  the  West, 

274. 

230. 
Cogswell,  Eunice,  226. 

Findlay,  General  James,  214. 

Colburn,  Charles  L.,  232. 

Finley,    Rev.    J.    Ji.,    Autobiography,   9; 

Collins,  Mr.,   246. 

Captain  John,  IC7. 

Comstock,  Joab,   16S. 

Ford,  Colonel  Jacob,  227. 

Conley,  Daniel,   270. 

Fort,      Adams,      Ohio,      126;      Adams, 

Conner,  David,  255. 

Miss.,      139,     241,      Campbell,     28; 

Cook,   Captain,    150;    Abel,    183;    Mar- 

Dearborn,    101;     Defiance,    27,    127, 

garet,   267. 

133,    217;     Erie,    240';     Govver,    9; 

Cornell,  Dr.  John  D.,  282. 

Greenville,   21,    118;    Hamilton,    31, 

Covalt's  Station,  183. 

113,     183;     Henry,    202.     Jefferson, 

Crai-,    Major    Isaac,     107;     Lieutenant, 

116,    118,    184,   205;    Loramie,  165; 

killed,  121. 

Massac,     162;     Meigs,    28;     Mitflin, 

Crane,   Susan,    152;    Joseph,    152,    197; 

227;    Osage,   93;    Recovery,   95,  120, 

Major    John,    152;     John    R.,    157; 

127,  137,  165,    184;   Redbank,   227; 

Elizabeth,  Catherine,  and  Aretus,  197. 

St.  Clair,    116;    Taylor,   201;    Wash- 

Crooks, Ramsey,   partner  of  McClellan, 

ington,  17,  204;    Wayne,  138. 

34;    in   the  American   Fur  Company, 

Foote,  John    P.,  231. 

40,  60,  70. 

Fosdick,  Charles  R.,  263. 

Cummins,  Mrs.  Susan,  260. 

Fowles,  Dr.  John,  233. 

Curtis,  Anna  M  ,  263. 

Freeman,  Dr.,  275;    Dr.  John,  282. 

Darke,  Lieutenant,  124. 

Gallagher,  William  D.,  231. 

Darwin's    Golden  Secret,  244. 

Gano,  John  S.,  1S2. 

Davis,    Samuel,     113;     Catherine,    208: 

Garrison,  John  D.;    D.  L.,  282. 

Jefferson,  .52. 

Gibson,   Captain     Alexander,     104,    115, 

Davy,  Sir  H.,  244. 

.-''•'•   . 

Day,  John,  70. 

Guty,  Simon,  275. 

Uick,  David;   Samuel;    Martha,  267. 

Gray,    'iTiomas,    211;    family — Samuel, 

Dickenson,  Geneiai,  227. 

William,    Robert,    Elizabeth,    Joseph, 

Dillon,  Mary,  174. 

and  Sarah,  210-212. 

Doty,    D.aniel.      Birth,   removes    West, 

Greaton,  Captain,  137. 

181;    life   at   Columbia   in   early  times. 

Greene,  General   N.,  142. 

182-186;   to   New   Orleans   and   New 

Griggs,  Matthew,    101. 

York,   marriage,    187;    commences    a 

Gormlay,  Thomas,  266." 

clearing,  iiis  cabin,  1.S7-8;   bear  hunt- 

ing, 190-194;   collector  of  taxes,  195; 

Hackley,  Mrs.,  100. 

death,  196;  family— Joel,  Nojh,  John, 

Halsc\,  Mrs.,  228. 

Daniel   C,  Elizabeth,   Huldah,  Orpha, 

Hamilton,  Mr.,  271. 

Serepta,  Joseph,  James,  Jerusha,  Elias, 

Hamtramck,  Colonel,  116,  137. 

'97-8. 

Hardin's,  Colonel,  defeat,  135. 

Drake,  Benjamin,  231. 

Harker,  Mary,  229. 
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Harmar,  General  Josiah,  9,  135,  182. 

Harper,  Robert,  213. 

Harrison,  Carter  B.,  260  ;  William 
Hcniy,  2i8,  -60. 

Hartshorn,  Captain,  killed,  121. 

Harvev,  Asa,  166. 

Hawlcy,  E.  R.,  263. 

Heald,  Captain,  and  Mrs.,  loi. 

Heaton,  James,  264. 

Henry,  Mr.,  Indian  trader,  54,  58  ;  Jo- 
seph, 189. 

Hickman,  one  of  Captain  Wells'  scouts, 
2,1. 

Hill,  George,   I  15. 

Hinkle,  Mr.,  183. 

"  Hobson's  choice,"  1 10. 

Hogs  shipped  trom  Butler  county  to 
Cuba,  170. 

Hough  and  Blair,  I75' 

HuEbTON,  Matthew.  Birth,  199;  the 
family  removes  to  Virginia,  201  ; 
death  of  his  father,  William  Hueston, 
202;  learns  tanning,  202;  goes  to 
Cincinnati,  203 ;  appointed  commis- 
sary in  Wayne's  army,  205  5  com- 
mences business  at  Greenville,  sick- 
ness, unfortunate  in  business,  206; 
driving  cattle  to  Detroit,  207  ;  buys  a 
farm,  2C7  ;  marriage,  208  j  in  the 
War  of  1812,  209;  elected  a  com- 
missioner of  Butler  county,  2105  his 
father's  family  —  Matthew,  Mary, 
Thomas,  Robert,  John,,  and  Jane, 
21  I  5  his  mother  marries  Thomas 
Gray,  their  family,  211,21a;  death, 
212;  family — William,  Eliza,  Mary, 
Samuel,  Thomas,  Eleanor,  Robert, 
Cynthia,  Catherine,  212,  213. 

Hueston,  Lieutenant,  killed  in  a  duel, 
119. 

Hughes,  Rev.  James,  21  5. 

Humboldt,  Baron  Alex.  Von,  244. 

Hunt,  Wilson  P.,  in  charge  of  the  ex- 
pedition to  Astoria,  38,  41,  etc. 

Hunt,  Jesse,  204;    Eliza;    Abijah,  282. 

Hutchinson,  Ann,  225. 


Indian  adventures,  9—17, 
Indian  Tribes — 

Arapahays,  86. 

Arickaras,  43,  46,  49, 

Blackfeet,  77. 

Cheyennes,  55. 

Delaware?,  127. 


19- 


Indian  Tribes — Continued. 
Mandans,  43,  46,  49,  53. 
Miamis,  loi,  i  3^. 
Minatcrces,   or   Gros   Ventres,   43,  46, 

49- 
Ottos,  91. 
Poncas,  42. 
Pottawatomicf,  10 1. 
Shawhaws,  55. 
Slu)shonees,  72. 
Sioux,  35,  37,  42,  47. 

"       Tetons  Bois  Brule,  43. 

•'  "        Min-na-kine-azzo,  43. 

"  "        Okandandas,  43. 

•'  "        Sahone,  43. 

"       Yangtons  Ahnah,  43. 
Snakes,  ;8,  82. 

Upsarokas,   or   Crows,    56,  73,  82,  87. 
Irving's  Aitoria,  34,  39,  47,  50,  52. 

Jewell,  Peggy;  John;   James,  197. 
Johnson,  Colonel  R.  M.,  217,  246. 
Jones,  Ben,  68,  70;   Robert,  157. 
Junkin,  Rev.  Dr.,  223. 

Kalb,  Rev.  George    L.,  267. 

Kelsey  and  Smith,  175. 

Kemper,  Rev.  James,  184. 

Kenton,  Simon,  210. 

Ke\t,  Daniel,  i  57. 

Kibby,  Captain  Ephraim,  19,  182. 

Kinan,  Joseph,   269  ;   killed   by   the  In 

dianf,  270. 
Kinan,  Mrs.,   taken   prisoner,   272;    her 

rescue,  277-279. 
Kingsbury,  Captain,  137. 

Lancaster,  Ohio,  Indian  village  at,  9. 

Law,  Amv,  158. 

Lathrop,  John,  225. 

Latta,  Rev.  Mr.,  266. 

LeClare,  Francis,  70. 

Legion  of  the  United  States,  under  Gen 
eral  Wayne,  105. 

Leslie,  Genera),  227. 

Lewis'  and  Clark's  expedition,  33. 

Lewis,  Catherine,   142. 

Lewis,  Dk.  Jacob.  Birth,  moves  to 
West  Virginia,  269;  attack  on  settle- 
ment by  the  Indians,  his  sister  taken 
prisoner,  270—272;  returns  to  New 
Jersey,  studies  medicine,  272;  letter 
trom  Mrs.  Kinan,  273;  goes  to  De- 
troit in  search   of  her,  274;    want  of 
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success,  275;  engages  as  a  chopper  at 
Fort  Maumee,  276;  finds  his  sister, 
her  rescue,  277-279;  reaches  home, 
280;  moves  to  Hamilton,  2805  sur- 
geon's mate  in  War  of  181  2,  280,  28  l  ; 
death,  family — Mary  Fitz,  Cyrus,  Ira 
R.,  Sarah  Fitz,  282. 

L'Hommedicu,  S.  S.,  231. 

Lind,  Rev.  Matthew,  258. 

Lipowitz,  Marie,  252. 

Lisa,  Manual,  36,  41,  50. 

Little,  Dr.  Squier,  281. 

Little  Turtle,  Indian  chief,  99. 

Livingston,  Susanna.  228. 

Lockwood,  Captain  Benjamin,  139,  241; 
Mary   Anne,  241  ;   Anthony  W.,  247. 

Long,  Henry,  262. 

Lossing's  Field  Book  War  of  1 8 12,  102. 

Lowry,  Lieutenant,  1165   killed,  117. 

Ludlow,  Israel,  165;  John;  Cornelius, 
263. 

Ludlow's  Station,  1  54. 

McClellan,  Robert.  Boyhood,  7  ; 
with  Harmar  as  spy,  9;  adventures  as 
spy>  9-17  j  goes  to  Hamilton,  17; 
scout  in  Wayne's  army,  18;  athletic 
exploits.  18;  adventures  as  scout, 
19-30;  returns  to  Hamilton,  31  ; 
went  by  New  Orleans  to  Philadelphia, 
31;  failure  t3  procure  a  pension,  32; 
commences  trading  at  Wilkinsonville, 
33;  on  the  Missouri,  33;  attacked  by 
the  Sioux,  35;  continues  trading, 
plundered  by  the  Indians,  37;  joins 
the  American  Fur  Company,  38; 
Iwing's  description  of  McClellan,  38; 
composition  of  the  party,  40 ;  resume 
their  course  up  the  Missouri,  41  ; 
voyage  to  the  Arickara  village,  42-52; 
adventures  and  trials  in  the  trip  to  As- 
toria, 53,  55;  McClellan  starts  with  a 
return  parly,  66;  attacked  by  the  In- 
dians and  return  to  Astoria,  66-69  > 
another  start  for  the  States,  70;  suf- 
ferings and  adventures  of  the  party, 
71-93;  arrive  at  St.  Louis,  93;  opens 
a  store  at  Cape  Girardeau,  94;  death, 
94- 

McClellan,  William,  7;  pack-horse  mas- 
ter, 17,  96;  keeps  inn  at  Hamilton, 
31,  96;  marriage,  96;  elected  shcritf", 
97  ;   death,  97  ;   character  and  family. 


McClellan,    John,    7;     sketch     of,    94; 

killed  by  the  Indians,  95. 
McCoy,  Rev.,  missionary  at  Fort  Wayne, 

100. 
McCrea,  Mr.,  204. 
McCullough,  Mr.,  149. 
McDaniels,  Polly,    159. 
McDonald's  Sketches,   19. 
McDonald,  Thomas,  19. 
McDougal,  Duncan,   39,  65. 
McKay,  Mr.,  39. 
McKean,  Thomas,   143. 
McK.ee,  Colonel,  Indian  agent,  131. 
McKenzie,  Donald,   39,  41,  60,  64. 
McMahon,  Major,  killed,   121. 
McMechan,  Rev.  James,  222. 
McNeal,  Ruth,  158. 
Mahaffy,  one  of  Wells'  scouts,  29. 
Marshall,      Gilbert,     211;      Lieutenant, 

ass- 
Matthews,  Thomas,  276. 
May,  one  of  Wells'  scouts,  killed,  29. 
May  ward,  Mr.,   172. 
Meigs,  Judge,  229. 
Miami  University,  211c. 
Mifflin,  Governor  Thomas,  143. 
Miller,  Henry,  one  of  Wells'  scouts,  20; 

Christopher,  20;   taken  prisoner  by  his 

brother,    23  ;    Joseph,    41  ;     Thomas, 

213;   Colonel  James,  239. 
Milley,  Abraham,   144. 
Milliliin,  Samuel,  145;   Dr.  Robert,  212; 

Dr.  Daniel,   250;    Anna,  250. 
Mills,  Major,  124;   Colonel  James,  280. 
Minnesota  Historical  Society,  219. 
Missouri  Fur  Company,  36. 
Missouri  River,  trading  on,   34,  91. 
Mitchell,  Dr.  S.  L.,  244. 
Moore,  Hugh,  230;    Mr.,  373. 
Morton,  McClellan's  partner,  33. 

Nelson,  John,  21  2. 

Ne-iu  England  Histcrical  and  Genealogical 

Register,  225. 
Nicholas,  Lieutenant  Colonel   Rob^^rt  C, 

239. 
Nixon,  Dr.  A.  B.,  267. 
Northwestern  Fur  Company,  34. 
Nutall,  Thomas,  naturalist,  40,  54- 

O'Hara,  James,  32. 
Oliver.  Elizabeth,  229. 
Omaha,  42. 
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Pack-horse  transportation,  8. 

Page,  Nancy,  158. 

Patterson,  James.  262. 

Paxton,  Is^ac.  Birth  and  boyhood, 
103  ;  enlists  in  Captain  Gibson's  com- 
pany Wayne's  campaign,  104;  en- 
campment at  Legionville,  106;  at 
camp  Hobson's  choice,  iio;  account 
oF  the  campaign,  11 2-1 39;  receives 
his  discharge  and  walks  to  Cincinnati, 
139;   marriages  and  death,  140. 

Perlee,  Rebecca;    Peter,  160. 

Peters,  Major  William,  139. 

Phares,  Mrs.,  140. 

Piatt,  John  H.,   144. 

Pope,  Hon.  Nathaniel,  99. 

Porter,  Captain,  137. 

Potter,  Elizabeth;    Amos;    Daniel,   196. 

Preston,  Captain.  137. 

Price,  Risdon   H.,  94;   Major,  130. 

Prince  William  Henry,  128. 

Radcliffj  James,  192. 

Ramsav,  James  P.,  255,  258  ;  James, 
258.' 

Randolph,  Rebecca,  229;    Phebe,  230. 

Randolpii,  Dr.  John,  272;  Dr.  Samuel; 
Mrs.  Deborah,  281. 

Reed,  John,  clerk  in  the  American  Fur 
Company,  41,  61,  65. 

Reed,  Captain,  137;  John,  189;  Mary, 
261  ;   Samuel,  262. 

Reeder,  Captain  Nathaniel,  179;  Jere- 
miah, 230;   Nathaniel,  260. 

Reily,  John,  216. 

Rescue  of  a  white  girl  from  the  Indians, 
12-17;  "''"  Mrs.  Kinan  from  the  In- 
dians,  277-279. 

Reynolds,  John  P.,  223;   J.  N.,  247. 

Riddle,  Jacob  A.,  160;  Colonel,  John, 
160,   164. 

Ripley,  General,  239. 

Robertson,  Thomas,  213. 

Romanzoff,  Count,  247. 

Rose,  Elizabeth,  225. 

Ross.  Ogden  ;    Martha  C,  267. 

Rulin,  Israel,  275. 

Saunders,  Paul;  Isaac  T.,  140. 

Sayre,  Pierson.  Birth,  enters  the  Con- 
tinental army,  141  ;  at  battle  of 
Springlield,  marriage;  142;  removes 
to  Ohio,  143;  keeps  tavern  at  Cin- 
cinnati   and    Hamilton,    144;    elected 


sheriff  of  Butler  county,  etc.,  145; 
character,  146;  his  father's  family, 
148-150. 

Sayre,  Ezekiel,  148  ;  family — Levi,  John, 
Huldah,  Pierson,  Benjamin,  and  Ra- 
chel,  149. 

Schenck,  Aaron  L.,  207. 

Scoby,  Catherine,  267. 

Scott,  General  Charles,  129;  Rev.  John 
W.,  150;  Major  Chasteen,  250  ; 
Frances,  250;  Mary,  258;  Alexan- 
der, 258. 

Sempic,  Mr.,  21 1. 

Shaw,  Squire  ;   Knowles  ;   Albin,  165. 

Sheppen,  Dr.,  32. 

Short,  Major  Peyton,  228. 

Skillman,   Abraham,  159. 

Smead,  Wesky,  231. 

Smith,  Charlks  K.  Birth  and  parent- 
age, 214;  elected  recorder  and  treas- 
urer of  Butler  county,  216;  in  pay- 
master's department  VVar  of  1812, 
217;  elected  to  General  Assembly  of 
Ohio,  218;  secretary  of  Minnesota 
territory,  219;  establishes  Minnesota 
Historical  Society  and  other  public 
works  there,  219-221  ;  a  prominent 
Freemason  and  Odd-fellow,  222 ; 
marriage,  returns  to  Butler  county, 
death,  222;  writings  and  character, 
223. 

Smith,  John,  "sheriff,"  sketch  of,  214- 
216;   Nathan;  John,  159. 

Sorter,  Artiiur  S.;   Thomas,  160. 

Sparks,  Captain,   137. 

Spencer,  Rev.  O.  M.,  20;  Dr.,  of  Ma. 
rietta,   161;   Colonel,  186. 

Steele,  Lieutenant,  130;   .Mary,  25S. 

Steen,   Mr.,  267. 

Sterling,  Lord,   141. 

Sterret,  Mary,  96. 

Stewart,  David;    Robert,   39,  65. 

Stites,  Mjjor  Benjamin,  182. 

Strong,  Colonel,  115. 

SuTHERLANn,  JoHN.  Birth,  emigration 
to  the  United  States  and  to  the  West, 
253;  a  pack-horse  master  with  Gen- 
eral Wayne,  254;  in  business  at 
Hamilton,  235;  character,  257  ;  mar- 
riage, 258;  Mrs.  Sutherland,  259; 
family — Elizabeth  St.  Clair,  James  R., 
Mary  A.,  Sarah,  John,  Jane,  Isa'bella, 
and  Nancy,  263. 

SvMMEs,   Captain  John   Cleves.      An- 
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cestry,    225-2525    birth,    enters   army,    1 
232;     duel,    233-23S;     at     battle    of  j 
Lundy's  Lane,  23S  ;    at  Fort  Erie,  240; 
retires   rrom    tiie  army,    243;    marries,    | 
241  ;  settles  atNewpirt,  241  ;  pronul-    1 
gites   his    Theory   of  Concentric   Spheres^ 
242 ;     circular,     343  ;     its     reception, 
245  ;    petitions   congress,    246  ;    lectur- 
ing,   247  ;     death,    monument,    248  ; 
character,     249;     family — Louisiana, 
Americus,     W.     H.     Harrison,     Eliza- 
beth   and  John  Cleves,  249-2^2. 

Symmes,  Rev.  Zachaiiah ;  William;  j 
'  Timothy.  225  ;  Rev.  Timothy;  Eber.-  j 
ezer  ;  William;  Judge  John  Cleves, 
226;  Timothy;  Daniel;  William, 
229;  Celadon;  Mary;  Juliana;  Pey- 
ton Shore,  230;  Timothy,  232;  Rev. 
Francis  M.,  225  ;   Joseph,  267. 

Symm:s'  Theory  of  Concentric  Spheres^* 
243. 

Talmadge,  D.,  12. 

Taylor,  Captain,  121;  Ensign,  139; 
Simeon;  George,  198;  Robert,  201, 
267;  Henry,  20  r;  Elizabeth,  210, 
James  W.;'  Richard  C;  James,  Jr., 
250. 

Taxes,  early,   195. 

Thomas,  Rev.  T.  E.,  223. 

Thorns,  William,  212. 

Thorn,  Captain  Jonathan,  39,  64. 

Thorp,  one  of  Wells'  scouts,  21. 

Todd,  Brigadier  General,  134. 

Torrencc,  Emma;   John,  174. 

Tucker,  Henry,  153;  family — Elizabeth, 
Sarah,  Catherine,  Mary,  Abigail, 
Nancy,  Henry,  Fanny,  Charlotte, 
Manning  R.,   159,   160. 

Turner,  Mrs.,  of  Fort  Wayne,   100. 

Tuthill,  Ann,  228  ;    Abigiil,  229. 

Underhill,  Lieutenant,  126. 

Vail,  Mary;  Samuel,  197. 
Vallar,  Andri,   70. 
Vanhise,  Miss,  140. 
Van  Rensselaer,  Captain,  172. 
Vantrees,   Emanuel,   167. 


Vin  Tuyle,  Thomas,   197. 
Volney,  Cjunt,  245. 

Voorhees,  Daniel,  Jr.;  Oliver,  159;  Ja- 
cob,  i6o. 

Wallace,  John  S.,  149;  Rev.  Matthew 
G.,  266. 

Wallen,  Elias,  254. 

Ward,    Mrs.,  27 1. 

Washburn,  Corneal,  17  ;  Miss,  rescued 
from  the  Indians,   12-17. 

Wayne,  General,   19,  235. 

Wayne's  Campaign,  Paxton's  account  of, 
104-139.      ■ 

Weaver,  Henrv.  Birth,  joins  priva- 
teersman  and  taken  prisoner,  151  ;  re- 
leased and  returns  to  New  York,  mar- 
riage, 152;  removes  to  Ohio,  locates  a 
farm  on  Mill  Creek,  153,  appointed 
justice  of  the  peace,  155;  appointed 
judge,  156;  death,  157;  family — 
Nathaniel  L.,  Nancy,  William,  Abra- 
ham, John,  Polly,  Samuel,  Eliza,  and 
Clark,  157,  158.' 

Wells,  Captain  William,  McDonald's  ac- 
count of,  19;  meets  his  Indian  father, 
26;   sketch  of,  99-102. 

White,  a  scout  with  McClellan,  10;  Ja- 
cob,  154;    Providence,   159. 

White's  Station,  154. 

Wilkinson,  General,  31,   35. 

William's  Historical  Sketch  of  Fort  Wayne^ 
100. 

Williams,  Mrs.,  Madeline,  140  ;  Mica- 
jah  T.,  247. 

Williamson,  John,   197. 

Wilby,  Noah,  166;   Judah,  169. 

Wilson,  William,  265. 

WiNGATE,  John.  Death,  173;  in 
Wayne's  army,  173  ;  settles  in  Ham- 
ilton and  marries,  174;  elected  sheriff", 
175;  brigadier  general,  175;  moves 
West  and  returns,  176;  military  ser- 
vices,  177;    funeral,   178,   180. 

Wolcott,    Mrs.  Judge,   of  Maumee,  100. 

Woods,  John,  2  17. 

Young,  Major  W.  P.,  179. 
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